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-FORES’S 
SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


ONE OF OUR-SOLDIER .DIVISION. 
By CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 


L. 


*® battlefields of South Africa. Every pack in the 
kingdom felt its loss, for the soldier division is welcome in 
every country, where its invigorating presence quickens up 
the game all round. Sport and society were the poorer for 
its absence, the past winter festivities being noticeable for 
their lack of gaiety. Doubtless many a soldier in the thick of 
the campaign now and again turned a thought homewards to 
England’s fair pastures, where he had learnt so much that was 
useful to him in the hour of danger, though riding up to a 
pack of hounds was but the image of war. Lindsey Gordon 
was a true poet when he sang— 

‘We glory in daring that dies or prevails, 
From counter of squadrons, and crash of battalions, 
To rending of blackthorns, and rattle of rails.’ 


The events of the campaign have been the common topic for 
months past, the war fever pervading all conditions of society. 
At the kennels, after a hard day’s work, the second whipper-in 
was heard discussing the latest war news with his companion, 
and said he: ‘I don’t rightly understand who was to blame, 
but I think all this here battlin’ might have been got through 
in the summer, because it’s clean done all our hofficer gentlemen 
out of their hurting.’ 

‘Hi, Jim; but you don’t go tothe root of the argument,’ 
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replied the kennelman ; ‘for this ere Mr. Kruger, as we hear 
so much about, is all for shootin’, and cares nothing about 
huntin’,’ : 

‘Shootin’s very well for the likes of such as him, but give 
me a good man on a’oss when you want anything doing, say I. 
Our cavalry has taught them Boers a thing or two, and no 
mistake about it!’ added the whipper-in, as he surveyed the 
position from his point of view. 

‘Well, there’s plenty in the newspapers about it all, and our 
gentlemen are mentioned as being in the thick of it, continued 
the kennelman, as he held a well-thumbed newspaper up to the 
stable lantern. 

‘T should like to see Mr. Jack Travers ride them Boers down 
if he had a good horse under him. My word! he would not 
stop for a little, not he!’ rejoined the whip 

‘Well, here’s the piece I was lookin’ for: “The bugle sounded 
the charge, and the cavalry, with a ringing cheer, galloped 
forward, every man eager for the fray.”’ 

‘They rode as if they were going to a holloa; that’s what it 
means, interpreted the whipper-in. 

‘“Tn beautiful formation the troop swept down the hill-side, 
but, when they got within the zone of the enemy’s fire, gaps 
were evident in their ranks. One of the first to go down was 
Lieutenant Travers, who had his horse shot under him.” 

‘Oh, dear! blame that shootin’! I don’t -care to hear 
nothing more about it with Mr. Travers put out of the run like 
that ;’ and the whipper-in waved the subject from his mind as 
something devoid of interest now that the popular idol of the 
hunt was out of it. 

- ‘Hold hard, Jim; you are getting too forrard. Hear what 
the newspaper says: “ Quick as thought, the gallant Lieutenant 
was on his feet again, and, running forward, caught at the reins 
of a riderless troop horse. In less time than it takes to tell, he 
was in the saddle and sending his horse along at the head of the 
troop again.’ ; 

‘Tally-ho! that reads like truth! That’s Mr. Jack at his 
old game for a thousand! Got his second horse at the right 
moment!’ shouted the little whipper-in, delighted at the per- 
formance. 

‘““The officers suffered severely in the engagement, and 
Lieutenant Travers was the first man to reach the guns, shout- 
ing to his men, ‘Come on, lads, and fear nothing !’”’ 
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_ ‘Well, that’s good redding, and I don’t think them Boers had 
a ghost of a chance at the finish when our fox-hunting division 
got at them. My word! when we get them back again with us 
next season, we will have some sport!’ And with this pleasant 
expectation we will leave the kennel staff. 


it 


There was no more popular man in the hunt than Jack 
Travers, of the 25th, as keen a soldier as he was a good sports- 
man, and his coming to winter quarters was watched for as 
eagerly as the appearance of the first swallow to tell us of 
“summer. With two or three other brother officers he regularly 
spent his leave, staying at the ‘George Hotel’ to hunt with our 
hounds. Just as long as there was a horse in the stable that had 
a leg to go upon, the soldier division came out, and it was sur- 
prising what their lean-looking, bang-tailed cattle could accom- 
plish in the way of solid hard work and big jumping, By the 
uninitiated it was generally supposed that these seasoned 
animals were all second chargers, eating the oats of the War 
Office during their summer soldiering, then coming to the country 
for the winter for change of scene and work. Be this as it may, 
their capacity for showing sport was unlimited, and the best of 
them went to South Africa as reserve mounts when horses were 
called in by the Government. Jack enjoyed his hunting to the 
full, and, as might be expected, took a great many falls, but, 
bearing a charmed life, he generally managed to come through 
with flying colours, just as he did in all other escapades, 
Hunting from youth had given him an eye for a country, and 
Nature had been bountiful in bestowing seat and hands which 
were the admiration of all who appreciated good horsemanship. 
As might be expected, such a good set of fellows as the 25th 
undoubtedly were, very seldom dined at home during the 
hunting season, for the country-side vied in showing hospitality. 

On a particular evening last season the whole party were 
the guests of a grand old Colonel, who won his V.C. in the 
Indian Mutiny, and now lives in the shires, to farm and hunt the 
rest of his life away. The ladies having retired after dinner, the 
rest of the party were seeking consolation in smoke. Con- 
versation turned to the events of a summer’s entertainment at 
Ranelagh, where all the pretty women in society gathered to 
applaud polo gymkhana sports, in which Jack Travers had 
taken a prominent part. 
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‘So they tell me your name is added to the Victoria Cross 
list, Jack. Hope you did something worthy of the honour,’ said 
the Colonel with a merry twinkle in his eye, alluding to a polo 
dummy rescue race. 

‘Don’t believe it, sir—a got-up job by the ladies, I assure 
you !’ replied Jack, backing out. 

‘Ah, my boy, my experience taught me to connect a Victoria 
Cross with an engagement a great deal more formidable than 
an amusement for ladies. But I dare say there was danger. 
Gad, there’s always danger wherever there’s a pretty girl!’ 
bandied the Colonel, who liked pulling the boys by the leg. 

‘I can tell you, sir, we had to face a row of ladies half a mile 
long, and chance being put down by a half-terrified pony,’ said 
Jack, qualifying his position. 

‘Well, I don’t mind that, for there’s always safety in a 
multitude ; but, mind you, my boy, don’t get outflanked by 
a petticoat, and cut off from the main force! Gad, sir, every 
pretty woman is a born strategist.’ And the Colonel shook his 
head with conviction. 

‘Nothing of that sort, I expect, sir, when you were a 
subaltern—no games or afternoon parties, said Jack. 

‘No, no, certainly not ; we went in more for solids—feats of 
physical fatigue—to win our laurels,.and there were giants in 
those days to set the standard. Osbaldestone could kill any 
two men at any game on horseback or on foot. He set the 
fashion,’ replied the Colonel. 

‘It’s a pity the grand old Squire had not lived fifty years 
later. What sport we might have had with him, rejoined Jack, 
ripe for mischief. 

‘T like your sentiment, my boy, gad I do!’ said Captain 
Gun. ‘I'll bet you an even pony no one goes to my house 
to-night, and, without a bag, brings back, within the hour, the 
bitch fox chained in my yard.’ 

‘I'll take you, Gun!’ said the Colonel. ‘That’s a bet! Jack 
will go through with it unless I am much mistaken.’ 

The escapade was quickly arranged, and on the stroke of 
ten o'clock Jack Travers, attired in a smoking suit, dis- 
appeared through the long French window into the darkness of 
night, Away he sped at a good swinging trot, carrying a 
light knotted cane for any emergency, accomplishing the 
outward journey in good time and without incident. 

Now, the party left behind at the Manor House determined 
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to give Jack something to do, and telephoned up to the Captain’s 
hunting box, ‘When some one comes into the stable yard soon 
after ten o’clock, be ready to shut him in the kennel, which he 
will enter for the fox. On no account let him see you.’ 

The moon rose from behind the clouds, making it nearly as 
light as day, and the road through the village to the Captain’s 
hunting box was a familiar one to Jack. Entering the stable 
yard, all was quiet, and lights were out; so, following in- 
structions, he turned to the loose box, used as a dog-kennel, 
detached from the rest of the buildings. Closing the door 
behind him, he struck a match, and found the lantern hanging 
up, its light disclosing the fox in the far corner, poking her nose 
out of the barrel to which she was chained. ‘You will have to 
come with me, my lady, for a stroll across country!’ said Jack, 
-as he got ready the stick with which to draw and gag his fox. 
The gleaming white ivories and eyes glittered in the uncertain 
light, but in no way dismayed our hero, who could handle 
ferret, badger, or otter with the best of them. Directly the 
stick was presented to the vixen she closed her teeth upon it 
with an angry snap, and was dexterously drawn and gagged 
with a strong piece of whipcord without any loss of time. 

Jack was congratulating himself as he undid the collar chain, 
when he heard a bolt drawn outside and a stealthy footstep retreat- 
ing. At once he realised that he was fastened in, and roared out, 
making the stable ring again, ‘Hie, stop! Open the door this 
moment, or take the consequences!’ The echo was the only 
response to the order, and Jack turned to the window, which 
was securely barred. ‘I'll make a fight for it, to get through in 
the time,’ he said to himself as he heaped the straw against the 
wooden door and applied a light to it. The next moment he 
shouted between the bars of the window, ‘Fire! fire! fire!’ and 
the flames leaped up and crackled, lighting up the yard as they 
shot through the cracks in the door. 

The yard was roused, stablemen rushed to the scene, and 
Jack stood ready, with the terrified fox under his arm, to make 
a dash for it the moment the door was opened. To the astonish- 
ment of the rescue party, he bounded out, upsetting one of them, 
and, without any further explanation, disappeared at top speed 
out of the stable yard. 

‘Which way did the devil go, Bill? Why did you not 
shy a bucket of water over him? Took the fox along with 
him, has he?’ 
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‘Stop him, indeed! Go and stop him yourself,’ replied the 
ruffled stable help, who had been sent sprawling with his 
bucket. 

The fire was quickly got under with little or no damage 
done, and when the first excitement was over the party had a_ 
hint from the stud groom that, from information he had received 
an hour previously by telephone, the whole thing was a lark. 
‘But, added that worthy, ‘we had not ought to have let 
him get hoff; that was the horder. Never mind, he won't get 
far with that fox, for, listen you, every dog in the village is 
savaging down the street. Hark at them, Bill! Come on; we 
shall see some sport yet!’ And the staff hurried off to pick up 
the fugitive’s remains. 

Away sped Jack, enjoying the fun now that he had extri- 
cated himself from a tight place without much loss of time. With 
the vixen tucked under his arm, it was harder work travelling, 
for she was inclined to kick and wriggle herself free, having 
been considerably alarmed by the smoking-out process. The 
disturbance, too, up at the Captain’s stable had reached the ear 
of every dog in the parish, who all seemed to be on the guz vive 
and ripe for mischief. Before he had run many hundred yards 
an angry growl told him that a great, gaunt sheep-dog was close 
at his heels. 

‘Oh, you ugly brute! I wish I had ten minutes to spare; I 
would give your ugly coat a dusting, you fox-heading, pastoral 
scourge!’ hissed Jack between his teeth as he fenced the dog off 
with his cane, but kept pushing on. 

The worst of it was, all the other dogs in the village scented 
the fox and joined in the chase, adding to the alarm of the 
unwilling passenger, who made herself very objectionable. 

The sound of the church clock chiming the last quarter 
brought beads of perspiration on the traveller’s brow, for it was 
bound to be a close shave, and that wretched fox seemed to 
increase in weight every yard of the journey. The dogs made 
it an anxious time, for speed had to be slackened, and much 
energy exerted to fence off their attack and keep them at a safe 
distance. 

“A Victoria Cross Race ‘is child’s play to this!’ hissed Jack, 
as, with a well-directed kick, he sent an over-officious terrier 
howling into the gutter, and this act did much to take the 
heart out of the rest. When the village was left behind, the 
dogs, tired of the game, turned back to their kennels, so that 
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Jack, after hitching the fox close up under his arm, nearly 
squeezing the life out of her, went away with a good spurt for 
the finish. 

But the race against time was not won yet, for half a mile 
from the goal there stood in the middle of the road a black out- 
line against the moon, which pena ae a policeman going his 
nightly round. 

“Great Scott!’ said Jack to himself, ‘the fool will keep me 
arguing and explaining my errand for the next ten minutes, and 
I have not a moment to cut to waste.’ 

' The sound of hurrying footsteps had reached the martial 
_ ear, and the chance of capturing a burglar in full retreat con- 
jured up visions of promotion. A lucky thought flashed into 
-Jack’s mind, and, as he approached the limb of the law, who 
stood in the way to prevent his passing, he shouted— 

‘For heaven’s sake, Sergeant, run with me to the Manor 
House! The Colonel has lost his reason—we want your help.’ 

The ruse was so far successful, enabling Jack to. get by, and 
he kept the lead for the rest of the journey, with the constable 
puffing and blowing a few lengths behind. 

At the Manor House the whole party stood in the brilliantly 
lighted window, for the telephone had rung up that ‘ Man and 
fox had escaped after firing the stable. The clock ticked 
steadily on to the hour of eleven. 

‘He must be beaten on the time allowance. What are the 
odds he does it?’ 

The old Colonel still pinned his faith to Jack’s ability to 
accomplish his difficult mission. ‘I would lay my last shilling 
on him!’ he said; ‘there’s another minute and a half left yet.’ 

Two stablemen were waiting outside the window ready to 
relieve the fugitive of his fox, and the sound of hurrying foot- 
steps reached their ear first. 

‘Here he comes! Tally-ho! it’s a race!’ they shouted, 
unable to restrain their pent-up feelings. 

A cheer went up from the party in the window, and the 
next moment Jack Travers raced into the light, his face 
begrimed with smoke and sweat, his coat torn to ribbons by the 
fox. The constable came in a good second, and the excited 
Colonel, who was cheering his favourite to the echo, was 
promptly grasped round the middle by the limb of the law and 
held in a grip of iron. Jack had the laugh at the finish, for he 
had succeeded, as he did in most undertakings through life, and, 
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with men like him to take the lead, the British Army will 
always have the confidence we stay-at-homes place in our 
soldiers. 


PIT-LIGHT SHOGIING ENe BRI tis 
COLUMBIA. 


By WAROLD  BINDLOSS. 


A703 N the heart of Vancouver Island, south of the twenty 
eae miles of crystal water called by the Indians the 
‘Kleescoot Lake,’ lies a lonely forest swamp. On 
every side of the ten acres or so of marsh rise great 
Redwoods, Cedars, and Balsams, many of them 250 feet in 
height and 8 feet in diameter, though I have seen them nearly 
15 feet through. Down the centre a sluggish stream winds 
through a muddy channel, and by periodically overflowing 
renders the ground too wet to support the great conifers, and so 
is gradually driving back the forest. 

Here and there beds of tall sedges and plume grass grow up 
out of quagmires of black slime; while, where the ground is a 
little firmer there are clusters of small willow bushes, or open 
spaces covered with harsh degenerated Timothy and orchard 
grass, for a white man once nearly broke his heart in a hope- 
less attempt to drain the dismal place, intersected by deep 
trenches with crumbling banks. Rotting trunks of great 
girth, and whitened fallen branches, strew the ground, for the 
swamp is eating its way into the forest, while taken all 
round it would be hard to find a more dreary place. I have 
endeavoured to describe it fully, because one ‘muskeg,’ or forest 
swamp, is the same as another right across the ‘Dominion’ from 
Quebec to Pacific, save that the trees are not often so large. 

To the North lies what is still a practically unknown country 
to white men, a land inhabited by a few Siwash Indians, where 
the wood deer, bear, timber wolf, and (if Indian reports are true) 
great herds of Elk roam undisturbed ; but close to, and round 
the southern shore of the Kleescoot Lake, are scattered a few 
log huts forming the settlement of ‘Sproat Lake.’ 

It was the writer’s good, or bad, fortune to live for a time 
with an old settler, Herman Martin, in a Sproat Lake ‘ranch, 
helping him to ‘clear land’ by destroying the huge conifers 
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with axe, cross-cut, giant-powder and fire. The ranch was of 
the usual Vancouver type, a log hut in the centre of about 
eight acres of clearing, which represented almost as many years’ 
arduous toil; for there is little prospect of the settlers clearing 
enough land to live upon in time to enjoy the fruit of their labours, 
and no one to purchase the crops if they did. Meantime they have 
perhaps the healthiest life in the world, and the Government 
votes them an ‘appropriation’ every year to chop roads leading 
to nowhere through the forest. So between that and the salmon 
and venison, which cost nothing, they hold out and dream of the 
time when a railroad or a sawmill will come along and make 
their fortune. 

We had latterly been living on high-priced rusty salt pork 
and salmon speared close by until we loathed the sight of the 
silvery fish, and had spent that day tramping through the woods 
after deer, but without finding any sign of one. 

Now, the habits of the Cervus Virginianus, or common wood 
deer, as found in British Columbia, are hard to understand. 
One week the woods seem full of them, and they will raid the 
crops in broad daylight even close to where a man may be 
working. When this is the case it is almost impossible to keep 
them out, for I have raised a split fence rail by rail to at least 
eight feet, and have seen them sail over it like a bird. The next 
they are particularly shy, or disappear altogether. and cannot 
be found in a two days’ march. No one quite knows why, unless 
it is due to the movements of the timber wolves which are every- 
where abundant through the Vancouver bush; though strange to 
say, the same species, dreaded by the few settlers in the lonely 
forests north of Lake Ontario and the upper Ottawa, has 
never been known to attack a man on the Pacific slope, or 
indeed to do much damage to stock. Why this should be so I 
cannot say, unless it is that there are abundant deer for food. 

A wolf, however, can rarely run down a deer in open chase. 
‘They stalk them while asleep among the fern, or hunt them in 
well-organized packs at night, either surrounding the quarry or 
-driving them into a dead ravine from which there is no escape, 
with flanking outrunners to prevent the deer leaving the desired 
line. The former proceeding I have watched, and have heard 
settlers from the remoter districts talk of the other. 

However, to return to the narrative. We had neither of 
aus any hankering after another week’s salmon diet, so when 
Martin said, ‘Let’s try the old swamp with the pit-light; if 
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there are any, that will bring them out, though very tired, 1 
agreed. 

Taking up our ‘44-70 Winchesters again and various articles. 
in a ‘pack’ on our backs, we followed a forest trail winding in 
and out between the stately trunks of great redwoods until we 
reached the swamp shortly before sunset. The first thing to 
do was to go over the ground thoroughly and locate in our 
memory all the quagmires and pitfalls; for a Canadian ‘ muskeg’ 
at night might readily prove a death-trap to the unwary. Then 
we fixed the pit-lights, a very simple apparatus. First, a broad 
peak or shield cut out of an old coal-oil tin is fastened on the 
brim of the hat ; then a little flat iron lamp, such as the Naimo. 
coal-miners use, is hooked over it, so that when lighted, owing to- 
the shield, nothing can be seen of the man below, and it appears 
like a flame let loose, wandering aimlessly through the bush. 
Any one seeing such a thing in the Canadian forest would do 
well to hail loudly and at once, for if the glint catches his eyes. 
a rifle ball may follow, as has happened more than once. 

Now, the deer of every species is an intensely curious animal. 
On the rolling prairies of Alberta and Assiniboia they are shot 
by men lying flat in the yellow grass and tying a white handker- 
chief to a wand stuck in the ground. _Any antelope near must 
come up to investigate this unusual thing, and it is generally 
possible to draw them within range. 

The writer may be wrong, he has sometimes been told so, but 
he has heard the great Moose calling one another from their 
willow lairs and also the voice of the charmer trying to imitate, 
and he believes that the Moose by no means mistakes the sound, 
but merely comes forward to find out what it is that is attempt- 
ing the speech of his flat-headed tribe. 

However, be that as it may, the British Columbia deer 
cannot resist the pit-light, and if there are any about will at 
once trot up to see what kind of a thing it is. If the night be 
dark their curiosity can be heightened by jerking the head, to 
make the flame flicker, and they may be drawn even within 
twenty yards’ distance, and shot by aiming at the gleam of the 
eyes. It is of course a dangerous method, and only to be 
employed where the forest is almost untrodden, and even there 
the writer once killed an uncommonly fine working bullock. 
When the lamps were filled with seal oil and fixed, we sat down 
upon the roots of an enormous hemlock on the edge of the 
forest, and waited while the glow of sunlight died away through 
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gradations of crimson and orange to a pale saffron and green, 
every rigid branch of pine and cedar standing out sharp and 
clear against the luminous background. 

Then the last sparkle faded from the glistening snow peak 
which lay beyond the Kleescoot Lake, the light died out 
behind the pines, and wreaths of mist rose and flickered to and 
fro across the surface of the swamp, as a faint breeze sprang up 
and stirred the whispering needles. 

With the darkness came also the mosquitoes, bloodthirsty 
pests, which at times make life hardly worth living in the 
North-West, and they kept both hands busy driving them off. 
After waiting an hour, we lighted the lamps and started, 
though it was by no means as dark as could be desired. 
The first thing I did was to trip over an old rotten branch and 
go crashing over it into the mud, ripping my leg and doubling 
up the shield. Ten minutes were required to straighten it, 
and scrape the slime from the lamp-spout, and then we started 
again. Muskeg-crawling at night is by no means to be 
recommended : there is too much scope for drowning oneself in 
a bottomless quagmire, or breaking a leg over a fallen log, and 
after wandering round for one hour and seeing and hearing 
nothing, I had enough of it. So had Martin, but the thought of 
more salmon kept us at the task. 

Presently, as we stood by a copse of willows, there was a 
rustling in the edge of the forest, and standing some six feet 
apart, we waited, almost holding our breath. The swishing of 
leaves and a soft sound as of the springing back of down-trodden 
grasses increased and drew nearer, and we saw a number of 
faint flashes which we knew to be the eyes of the deer. They 
came on steadily, closer and closer to us, and I could hear the 
water squish and gurgle in the marsh as the deer put down 
their feet, and then the sharp suck as the hoof was drawn out 
of the mire. The night was now very dark, but through the 
white vapour I could see two shadowy’ objects advancing 
slowly and cautiously, and put up my rifle, the fore-sight and 
rear slide of which were well rubbed with chalk. 

At last two greenish eyes glistened only some thirty yards 
away, and lining as well as I could the white patch between 
them, I squeezed the trigger. Simultaneously with the flash of 
the rifle Martin’s weapon went off, and as the double report rang 
in my ears I could hear the vicious thud that told of the heavy 
Winchester bullet smashing through bone and muscle. 
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‘No use shooting,’ he said. ‘ We've got him this time sure,’ 
and running forward we found the deer half kneeling on his 
fore-legs, stone dead. It was a fine buck, but, as usual with this 
animal as found in British Columbia, had only poor horns. 
The deer of the Pacific slope always seemed more slender in 
shape and much less in weight than the same species shot in 
Ontario. 

The colour varies also a good deal: I have seen them of 
various tints from a slaty grey to brownish yellow; the back 
of some almost black, and in others nearly as light as the 
under-sides. 

Leaving Martin to perform what the French Canadians 
call ‘l’eventrer, I snapped out the empty shell and lighted 
my pipe, for it was not quite likely that we should get another 
shot, and sat down on a rotting log for a rest. Presently, when 
he had finished, we took up the plunder—it amounted to very 
few pounds of dressed meat—and retraced our way to the 
forest, where we hung the skin and flesh on a branch out of 
reach of any prowling wolf, and refilled our lamps with the 
high-smelling seal oil. 

About an hour later Martin said we might try again, so we 
wandered out into the swamp. This time we worked the far 
side, where the ground was softer and the water squirted out of 
the sludgy ground between the roots of harsh, wiry grasses at 
every step. Once my companion stumbled into one of the deep 
drains, for the mist was now very thick to about the height of 
one’s shoulders, and then there was the usual scraping off of 
mud and relighting the lamp. Several times we nearly walked 
into the stream, and altogether it was eerie and unpleasant. The 
clammy mist soaked us through and chilled us to the bone, 
while all around the forest lay black and silent like a wall: a 
little cold breeze, which blew down from the snow, sighing 
through the quivering pine needles. 

At last, as I pushed my way cautiously among dripping 
sedges whose plumy tassels rustled above our heads, I felt, 
instead of plashy earth and matted roots, empty space beneath 
my feet, and the next moment half-rolled and_half-stumbled 
down a steep slope of mud and landed up to the knees in water 
and slime below. The reeds met overhead, making it as dark as 
the pit, and as I felt my feet sinking deeper into the mire, and 
the horrible slush sucking upwards towards my waist, I 
devoutly wished I had never been tempted into the treacherous 
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swamp, for, in the pleasant way these things have, tales of 
settlers lost in the muskegs flashed across my memory. A 
moment later the reeds rustled and Martin’s pit-light shone 
out above. ‘Catch hold!’ I said, reaching up the butt of the 
rifle. I remember clasping the cold muzzle, and whether he 
pulled me out or I scrambled free myself I do not know, but 
a second or two afterwards I stood safe on the bank, 
dripping with ooze and trying with trembling fingers to relight 
my lamp. Of course there were three inches of mud plugged up 
the muzzle of the rifle, which from respect to the shooting books 
I scraped out, so as to be on the safe side, though I have my 
doubts as to whether that would burst a barrel or not. We 
had hardly started again when there was a snapping of twigs in 
the forest, then a crackling of bushes, and it was evident that 
several deer were coming to feed on the Timothy grass, which 
still grew here and there in small patches. The mist was now 
thinner and there was a faint light in the eastern sky, which 
meant the moon was rising behind the forest. 

‘Lie down,’ said Martin, pointing to an old whitened log 
which lay close to. ‘They can see us if we stand.’ 

I did not lie down—a couch of wiry grass springing out of 
black ooze was not inviting; but I knelt in it with only the 
pit-light showing above, and felt the clammy mud soaking round 
my knees to mix with the mire already there. 

Martin had dropped at full length and seemed to be enjoying 
his wallow ; but as I had seen him sleep in the rain on top of a 
log-pile when he had only to knock at a door to get a berth 
on warm rugs under a roof, I knew there was no accounting 
for his taste—besides, it was no concern of mine if he liked it. 

A couple of deer—at least there seemed only to be two pairs 
of eyes, though as the deer turn their heads about this is often 
deceptive—came slowly forward, sniffing uneasily. About fifty 
yards away they halted, but this is too far to shoot in the 
dark, so Martin bobbed his head to make the flame flicker and 
dance and they came slowly forward again. At last they were 
thirty yards or so away, stepping cautiously, for the ground was 
intersected by quagmires, and at times I could make out the 
horns clearly against a lighter streak of sky. ‘Shoot!’ said 
Martin, and stiffening myself, for I was shivering with cold 
and excitement, I got my left elbow well over the log, and, with 
cheek-bone pressed to the damp stock, squeezed the trigger. 
Following the flash and report Martin’s rifle rang out, and for 
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a few moments we could see two or three shadowy forms flitting 
by like the wind, with a light ‘swish-swish ’ of leaves, as the 
deer sailed across the willow bushes that lay in their path, for 
the wood deer go over every obstacle. They can travel at a 
tremendous pace through forests so dense that an experienced 
woodman cannot make more than five miles in a day’s journey, 
clearing fallen log and piled-up branches, thorny bush or 
matted seven-foot bracken, in flying leaps. The little black bear 
—a timorous vegetable-feeding beast—on the contrary, charges 
straight through everything that lies in his path, and you can 
hear him a mile away, rending and smashing through bush 
and brake. 

Presently, however, there was a crash, and we knew that one 
deer was wounded and had fallen short in his leap; so carefully 
picking our way, and making sure every time we took a fresh 
step, we reached a withered willow bush where a struggling and 
rustling showed that the victim lay. A shot through the head 
at close quarters served as a coup de grace, and it took us 
half-an-hour to get it out and skin it; then we made our 
way back to the forest again with another load. A bright 
crescent moon was now rising, and as the silvery light shone 
down between the overhanging cedar boughs and fell in 
shimmering silver patches across the swamp, we knew there was 
no use trying any further. The more so that from a distant 
hillside the long howl of a wolf drifted down the night wind, 
answered by another and another through the woods, and we 
knew that was quite sufficient to scare away any deer from 
feeding, even if the wolves were not driving them. Once on 
dry earth among the pines again, we lighted a roaring fire 
of fragrant resinous cedar boughs, and as the whirling wreaths 
of aromatic smoke drifted away through the great overhanging 
branches broiled a venison steak, and with a can of tea and a 
piece of grindstone bread made a sumptuous meal. One needs 
good teeth in the bush : the bread resembles ‘ millstone grit, and 
venison bundles of boot-laces ; keep it until particularly high and 
it hardly gets any better. One thing which occasionally 
puzzled me about the Pacific slope venison was that although 
killed in fine condition, and the animal at once opened up, the 
meat would sometimes be full of little air-bubbles and soft. 
Even the old settlers never seemed quite sure of the reason, 
though they have one or two theories about it. 

At last, overcome by the sleepy fragrance of balsam and 
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cedar, I rolled myself in my blankets and, laying down on an 
armful of pine twigs, was soon asleep, only to waken when the 
warm beams of the morning sun crept slowly across the blanket 
until they touched my cheek. 

The dew was sparkling on the myriad needles above and 
the flowering bushes below, and the scent of the woods in 
the fresh morning air was so invigorating that—worn out, torn 
and mud-caked as both were—we felt that it was a good and 
pleasant thing to see another fresh day rise over the forest. 
Our backs were bent beneath the heavy load of blankets, 
venison, and rifles; but our hearts were light as we followed 
the winding trail through the dim aisles, for there is some- 
thing in the pure air of this northern summer land and the 
fragrance of the redwoods which is more than a match for any 
care or worry, and there are times when the writer feels that he 
would give much to see them again. 


ASVEEVIATHAN BET, 
By ‘ CHAMELEON.’ 


§ ITH the Union Pacific and other Railroads whirling 
the traveller from New York to San Francisco, one 
is prone to forget the days when the road with its 
iron steed was a thing not dreamed of, and the only 
connexion with the great Pacific coast was the stage coach, with 
its stirring episodes so oft and so ably told, the ox-team with its 
wearisome droning gait of three miles an hour, and other kindred 
methods of travel. All of this is forgotten—the scorching 
journey under the summer sun, and the impassable routes of 
snow-blocked expanses. Yet it is not so very long since. Only 
thirty years ago the western terminus of the railroad communi- 
cation of America ended at St. Joseph, in the State of Missouri, 
and beyond this point passengers, mail, and freight had to be 
conveyed by stage coach or ox waggon. The Pacific Coast 
was beginning to be thickly settled, important industries were 
springing up, and business men were beginning to cry out 
loudly for a more rapid and efficient mail service. 

This was heard and recognised in New York City, and a 
number of the Wall Street magnates and other Stock Exchange 
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men, seeing considerable money in such a grant, put in motion 
every power they could control in Washington to obtain from 
the Government a subsidy of no less than ten million dollars 
(2,000,000/.) for the service of carrying the mails overland for 
one year between San Francisco and New York City. 

Gambling in the West, and more especially in California, 
was by this time identified with the spirit of the age, and the 
most extravagant wagers were laid, won, or lost. Nothing was 
deemed too great to bet upon, and from cards and mining 
stocks the transition to mercantile and state interests was quick 
and short. 

When the Wall Street proposition was placed before Con- 
gress, William H. Russell, a well-known Western man, loudly 
denounced the whole scheme as extravagant and out of reason, 
and, backed by Secretary of War Floyd, he boldly stated that 
he could put on a mail line of service from San Francisco to 
St. Joseph that would cover the intervening distance of nineteen 
hundred and fifty miles in ten days. When the statement was 
laughed at, he professed to be quite competent to judge of what 
could be done and what could not, and, observing that ‘money 
talks, offered to back his statement to the tune of two hundred 
thousand dollars (40,000/.). 

This rather took the wind out of the sails of the Wall Street 
scoffers, and, believing that he would never stand to his bet, and 
that.it would be next to impossible to accomplish the feat, they 
met the bluff, took up the bet, and set the whole territory agog 
with excitement. April the 8th, 1860, was the date fixed for 
starting the service, and, while Russell was engaged in maturing 
his arrangements, bets on the result were being freely made, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with the same zest as we at 
home bet upon the Derby. 

As soon as the bet was made, Russell took in a partner 
named A. B. Miller, and between them they purchased three 
hundred of the fleetest, soundest horses that could be procured, 
so as to form the most efficient pony express ever known or 
heard of. At the same time the services of one hundred and 
fifty men were secured, and of these men eighty were intended 
for post riders, and were carefully selected from the hardy ranks 
of the pioneers, scouts, and ranchmen, chosen especially for their 
light weight, powers of endurance, knowledge of the route, and 
general rough-riding qualities. Lightness of weight was a more 
important item than an outsider would imagine, as many parts 
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of the route had to be covered at the rate of twenty miles per 
hour to make up for the slow rate of speed obtainable on the 
rougher ground, and in establishing the relays the distance 
between them was in every case governed by the state of the 
country. 

As a rule, the horses were stationed from ten to twenty 
miles apart, and each rider had to cover a distance of sixty 
miles before he reached his relieving comrade, and at these 
stations only two minutes were allowed for changing animals 
and shifting the mails. The track lay, in a great measure, 
along the stage route, and where this was left, and the stage 
stations consequently did not exist, temporary stations were 
made at the required place by putting up a tent with accommo- 
dation for one man and two horses. 

It required herculean efforts to get everything ready in time 
and the men well drilled in their course of action. All possible © 
or probable emergencies were thought of and provided for as 
far as was practicable, and on the morning fixed for. the start 
Russell and his partner offered to double the bet, but met with 
no response, and then took up what small bets could be found. 

The hour of noon was fixed for the start, and the signal was 
to be the noon gun from the steamer Sacramento. Crowds of 
people lined the streets, the ships in the harbour were covered 
with bunting, and business was entirely suspended. The ex- 
citement reached boiling-point when, at five minutes to the 
hour, the well-known rough-rider, Billy Baker, walked into the 
square with his arm through the bridle of Border Ruffian, Mr. 
Miller's favourite saddle-horse. The mail pouches were strapped 
on, Baker shook hands with Mr. Miller and a hundred others, 
then vaulted into the saddle, sitting like a rock for a minute; 
then the gun sounded, Border Ruffian reared straight in the air, 
a clatter of hoofs, and a closing of people behind them; a wild 
cheer drowned the rest, and almost before the smoke cleared 
away from the muzzle of the gun Baker was out of sight, 
dashing away towards the Sierras, covering the first twenty 
miles of the journey in forty-eight minutes. 

I often wonder that no poet had wedded this wonderful ride 
to rhyme. Prosaic as was its errand, the mere settling of a bet, 
its execution contained elements of daring and hardihood which, 
although unappreciated by strangers to the district, place the 
rides of Paul Revere, Dick Turpin, or John Gilpin, at a very 
considerable discount. 
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Deep snow lay in the mountain passes, and after reaching 
the foot, but slow time was made to Salt Lake Valley, so that 
the lateness of the arrival told the eager courier, waiting to 
‘relieve his comrade, that a corresponding increase of speed must 
be made from the valley, to compensate for the deficiency and 
win the huge wager. — 

All went well, and piece by piece the time was recovered 
until Julesberg was reached. Here the first obstruction was 
found, for the Platt River was high up its banks with a freshet, 
and the water running like a mill dam between. Into the 
turbid stream plunged horse and man, undeterred by the 
dangerous rush of water and the array of whirling logs that 
would have stayed a more timid rider. Only the rider reached 
shore, the gallant steed was mired in the quicksands and 
drowned; the courier, Tom Allen, saved his mails, and, wet 
through, walked ten miles to the next relay station. 

So the record spun on, each man doing his best, until the 
sixty-mile post from St. Joseph was reached. Here was stationed 
Johnny Fry, one of the most famous men of his day on the 
border. Tough and wiry, he was light as a cat, and as a rider 
had no equal. To him fell the duty of the last sixty miles, and 
he had six thoroughbred horses with which to do it. Long and 
earnestly had he been watching for the mail, the courier was one 
hour behind time, and that had to be made up to win the wager. 
Miller, like a far-seeing general, had considered all this when he 
selected Fry to make the final dash. 

In St. Joseph a quiver of excitement ran through the city. 
From early dawn every one was on the alert, and thousands lined 
the route far out beyond the city limits. All the loose cash in 
the place, from the thousand dollars of the merchant prince to 
the quarter of the newsboy, all were backing Johnnie Fry to win 
the race. A mile away stretched the clear ground, and then the 
woods came down and hid the road that ran through them. 
Eager eyes watched until they ached, in the city were cannon 
loaded to the muzzle, and flags on the halyards ready to be run 
up, and ten thousand voices ready to shout themselves hoarse, if 
the wager was won, and the effete East euchered once more by 
the wild woolly West. 

Forty-seven minutes more and it would be too late; the 
anxiety became intolerable, when a bright-eyed boy in a tree 
caught sight of a rider in among the tree-trunks. ‘He’s here! 
he’s here!’ he cried, and a second later horse and rider appeared 
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in the clearing, while a yell went up that reached Fry’s ears a 
mile away. He bent over his steed, and horse and rider flew 
like the wind. Feathery streaks of foam flecked the panting 
flanks of the noble animal, as she, with distended blood-red 
nostrils, bore the courier to his journey-end, covering the last 
mile in one minute and fifty seconds. The little mare Sylph 
won the wager, and with forty-five minutes and a fraction 
to spare. 

Will that night ever be forgotten by any who witnessed it ? 
I guess not! The city went crazy with delight. Old feuds 
were healed, and for days nothing was talked of but the 
tremendous wager and the run against time. 

Now all is forgotten: the tourist or business man sweeps 
over the sixty miles that taxed Fry until he fell fainting from 
his saddle. Many who witnessed it are dead, but the house of 
Mr. Russell has a memento on the writing-table in the library 
that money cannot buy, it consists of the hoof of the mare Sylph, 
who has long since retired to a well-earned rest. 


PRAWE RovOres RUN Tay: 
By FINCH MASON. 


Yr MONGST all the men of my set when I was a gay 
and festive undergraduate at Cambridge, there was 
not one in my humble opinion who so well came up 
to the general notion of what ought to constitute a 
‘good fellow,’ in the fullest sense of the term, as little Tommy 
Travers of Trinity. And what is more, that was the verdict of 
us all, as they say at the Old Bailey. 

The happy possessor of plenty of money, with a remarkably 
good notion of spending it ; a keen sportsman—he hunted three 
times a week, and was one of the best men with the drag; a 
fairly good cricketer and athlete, and capital company on all 
occasions—it would have been odd indeed were he not popular, 
not only in the ’Varsity, but everywhere else. In fact, the only 
person I can call to mind whose feelings he succeeded in 
ruffling in the slightest degree, during the whole of his sojourn at 
Alma Mater, was his bed-maker, with whom Tommy had a 
difference of opinion one fine morning as he was starting for 
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Newmarket, regarding the weather and the chance of it keeping 
fine or the reverse. 

‘Why, Missis Slops,’ said Tommy, ‘you’re a regular pessimist.’ 

‘A pessimist !’ exclaimed the dame in great wrath; ‘well, I 
never was called sich a name as chat before, not even in my 
poor ’usband’s time, and he was ’andy with his tongue if ever 
a man was. I shall complain to your tooter, sir, this very 
day, as sure as my name’s Sarah Slops. A pessimist indeed ! 
What next, I should like to know!’ 

We both bade good-bye to Cambridge at the same time, and 
went our different ways, Tommy for the paternal mansion in 
Warwickshire, with no particular plan for the future, except an 
avowed determination to go in for sport in general, and hunting 
in particular, harder than ever. I, for a tour round the world, 
previous to settling down as a partner in the great shipping 
business in Liverpool, of which my father was the head. 

Tommy and I, when we shook hands at parting, vowed 
solemnly to keep in touch with each other by letter, no matter 
what distance we were apart; but, somehow or other, though I 
often thought of Tommy—and I have had his word for it since 
that he repeatedly thought of me—those letters were never 
written. 

The reason why? A rooted aversion on my part to corre- 
spondence of any sort, and a similar feeling, only stronger if it 
were possible, on the part of ‘mine own familiar friend.’ 

The mother country did not see me again for nearly five 
years, when, having done my duty by the old folks at home, I 
bethought me of what had become of the companions of my 
youth during my absence, more especially Tommy Travers, 
who, it is not too much to say, filled a higher place in my 
estimation than any one of them. 

Yes, it was certainly incumbent upon me to rummage out 
Tommy at once, if not sooner; and, my goodness! I thought to 
myself when we do meet what a time we will have of it, to be 
sure! Accordingly I wrote to the old Warwickshire address. 
Result : my letter returned, marked in red ink, ‘Gone away— 
address not known.’ 

This was indeed what Dick Swiveller would have termed a 
‘staggerer.” Determined not to be beaten, however, I went up to 
town with the vague idea that possibly I might hear something 
of my friend at one or the other of his old haunts. 

Limmer’s, the ‘Blue Posts’ in Cork Street, where we had 
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had many a cheery dinner together—every likely covert, in fact, 
that I could think of did I draw, and every one of them 
blank. 

It was not until I ran up against Johnson, of Caius, another 
man of my set, that I learned the sad truth. 

‘Tommy Travers!’ said Johnson. ‘Oh, dear me, yes! 
Hadn't I heard? Poor old chap! Owing to the collapse of 
some bank in India, of which he was a director, his governor 
woke up one morning to find himself a beggar. Completely 
smashed up, sir—lock, stock, and barrel. Died in the work- 
house shortly afterwards, so it was said. Sad, wasn’t it? What 
became of Tommy nobody ever knew. Jorkins—you remember 
Jorkins—declared he saw him one day on the knifeboard of a 
*bus, shouting out “’Ampstead” or “’Ighgate” with the best of 
‘em; but then you know what Jorkins is—never could speak 
the truth, except by accident, in his life. Higgins, again—you 
remember Higgins, of Peterhouse, who got sent down for a 
laudable attempt to revive the royal and ancient sport of 
cocking in the ’Varsity? Well, he swore that, coming out of 
the Gaiety one pouring wet night with his mother—I think he 
said it. was his mother,’ sniggered Johnson—‘he distinctly 
recognised in the ragged party who put himself to great 
personal inconvenience in procuring a cab for them, our old 
friend Tommy, and, what is inore, Tommy recognised him, 
and was off like a shot out of a gun before Higgins could 
arrest his progress. Sad, if true, wasn’t it?’ wound up Johnson, 
putting on his best sympathetic expression. 

Indeed it was, and its relation would undoubtedly have 
disturbed my peace of mind to a considerable extent, had I 
not possessed much greater faith in the ability of Tommy 
Travers to keep his head above water than in the veracity of 
my friends, Messrs. Jorkins, Higgins, and Co. 

For all that, during the remainder of my stay in town, I 
found myself unconsciously looking hard at cab-drivers, ’bus- 
conductors, and crossing-sweepers—even sandwich-men did not 
escape my eagle eye—in search of the missing Tommy. But it 
was all to no purpose, and I returned to Liverpool, no wiser 
than when I started. However, I had done my best to find him, 
and that was some comfort, even if, as I every hour feared, we 
were destined never to meet again. 

However, as things turned out, it was ordained that we were 
to come together once more, and in a most unexpected manner. 
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It was the Grand National day, and all Liverpool, as usual, 
including myself, had-‘turned out to witness the greatest cross- 
country event of the year. A more perfect day for a race 
meeting could not well be-imagined: the sun was hot, the 
sky was blue, and last, but not least, the horses engaged in 
the great race were far above the average. I had backed 
The Lamb for a modest ‘pony, and not being an habitual 
bettor, was in consequence in a furore of excitement. 

‘What is that little iron-grey horse they are saddling in the 
middle of the course ?’ I inquire of the friend with me. 

‘What is it?’ he repeats, pityingly. ‘Why, owr horse, to be . 
sure—The Lamb! and that’s Lord Poulett, his owner, and Mr. 
Thomas, his jockey, standing looking on. The stout man with 
the curly moustache is the celebrated “Tom Towneley,” who 
rode The Huntsman when he ran second to Anatis some years 
ago, the mare being piloted by the same jockey who steers The 
Lamb to-day.’ 

‘Why, The Lamb is a mere pony,’ I tell him, rather trem- 
bling, if the truth must be told, for my own investment bearing 
that name. 

‘Pony, or not, my sanguine friend retorted, ‘he’s big enough 
to beat.’em all to-day, as you’ll see, my boy, in about twenty 
minutes’ time.’ 

My companion, for once in a way, proved himself a prophet 
in his own country. As the horses jumped into the racecourse 
the last time round, a stentorian cry went up from thousands 
of throats of ‘The Lamb wins!’ and, sure enough, in another 
minute the gallant little horse, coming away from the last 
hurdle with the race in hand, had galloped past the post, 
untouched by whip or spur, the winner of the blue riband 
of the steeplechasing world for the second time of asking. 

Students of Dickens will remember how the unhappy Smike 
was one day, when walking in the streets of London, waylaid by 
his old and implacable enemy, Mr. Wackford Squeers, who is 
represented in the accompanying illustration as effecting the 
capture by means of the handle of his umbrella, which, having 
with great dexterity hooked into his victim’s coat-collar, he 
is now hanging on to like grim death. 

In like manner, just as I, half mad with excitement, was 
hurrying off to greet The Lamb and his jockey, and cheer 
myself hoarse in their honour, I found myself suddenly ‘ brought 
to’ by a tug at my coat-collar that all but sent me to mother 
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earth on the broad of my back. In fact, I must have fallen had 
I not been caught in somebody’s arms, which somebody cried 
out in a well-known voice into my astonished ears, ‘ Hallo, you 
old dog, you! What are you doing here?’ 

Another second, and instead of cheering Mr. Thomas and The 
Lamb, I was shaking the hand off, nearly, of my long-lost friend, 
Tommy Travers, late of Trinity College, Cambridge, and now 
of goodness knows where—Tommy Travers, not altered a bit, 
as why should he be ?—and to judge by appearances, cheerier 
and in better case than ever. 

‘Where did I spring from?’ said Tommy, just in the old 
way. ‘Lor bless yer, I spotted you half an hour ago, and should 
have been down upon you there and then like a shot, only 
I didn’t want to spoil your fun, or my own either if that’s 
all, which I certainly should have done had I made myself 
known.’ 

Then I took Tommy across the course to a friendly coach, 
and over a glass of champagne we exchanged our experiences. 
How Tommy roared when I told him of my meeting with 
Johnson of Caius ! 

‘Needless to observe, he remarked, ‘Jorkins was drawing 
on his imagination, as usual, when he said he spotted me doing 
the cad to an omnibus; whilst as for Higgins, I can only say 
confound his impudence! Oddly enough, though,’ he went on, 
’ *T did catch sight of the latter youth one night, and at the 
Gaiety, too, and I should have greeted him, but that I was with 
a party of ladies and he was with—well, he certainly wasn’t 
with his mother. Even if I had been alone, though,’ added 
Tommy, ‘I should have let him run loose, for when one is a 
parson, don’t you know, it is incumbent occasionally to draw 
the line, however unfriendly it may seem.’ 

‘A parson!’ I exclaimed. ‘Surely you are not one!’ 

‘What, don’t I look like one ?’ laughed Tommy. 

‘No, I'll be hanged if you do,’ I told him. 

‘Well, I am, all the same, whether I look it or not,’ said my 
friend, complacently, ‘and a distinct ornament to the Church 
into the bargain—so they tell me, at least—but self-praise is no 
recommendation. I am going back to Cheshire to-night ; you’d 
better come with me and judge for yourself—the missis will be 
charmed to see you, I know. What, didn’t I tell you I was 
married? I am though; very much so,I can assure you’—here 
Tommy whispered in my ear. 
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‘Promise me, now, you will stand godfather, won’t you ?’ 
* * Re * * 

‘And now,’ said Tommy, when ‘the missis,’ as he called the 
charming girl he had made his wife, having said ‘good night,’ 
we had repaired to his snug smoking-room, ‘try one of these 
weeds—you'll find ’em pretty good—sit ye down in that chair— 
yes, you have guessed it in once, it’s the old identical chair, one 
of the few relics of Trinity I possess—and then [ll tell you all 
about it.’ 

Having done as I was told, and the cigars well under way, 
Tommy began his yarn as follows : 

‘When Johnson told you that soon after I left Cambridge 
my poor father came to immortal grief, he only spoke the 
truth, I am sorry to say. — Oh, that infernal Indian Bank !’ 
groaned Tommy parenthetically—‘ That the dear old man was 
in great poverty when he died was also correct, but it was never 
worse than that, thank God! Well, to make a long story short, 
when I had paid all my Cambridge and other ticks, I found that 
I was worth just a trifle over a hundred a year to fight the 
battle of life upon. The question was what to do? 

‘Had you been on the premises, I might have asked you to 
try and procure me a berth in your governor's or somebody 
else’s office at Liverpool, ill adapted though I was for a commer- 
cial life. But as you weren’t, why there was an end of the 
matter, and the end of it was, that after turning it well over in 
my mind, I came to the conclusion that with my love for the 
country and its surroundings, I couldn’t do better than go in for 
the Church. I might never shine as a preacher, either of 
sermons of my own manufacture or of anybody else’s, but I did 
flatter myself I was tolerably familiar with the poorer class of 
country folk, and their manners and customs, and should in 
consequence be more likely to hit it off with my parishioners than 
a good many of the cloth with whom they came into contact. 
My mind made up, I was ordained in due course, and became 
just about the tamest curate you or anybody else ever saw. 
Parted my hair in the centre, played croquet and lawn tennis 
till all was blue—in fact, acted the part I had laid down for 
myself to play, to perfection. 

‘Well, the Squire of my first parish—zhzs parish, in fact—was 
a sportsman of the first water; fond of hunting, shooting, fishing, 
and racing, not forgetting the prize-ring and a bit of cocking, if 
they had come his way, and it went against the grain, I can 
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assure you, to dissemble as I did, and pretend to an utter 
ignorance of the amusements he was so fond of and always 
holding forth about, the more so as I happened to be in love 
with his daughter,.a feeling which, I am proud to say, she 
reciprocated. JI was sorely tempted, more than once, to throw 
aside my disguise, and come out in my true character, but acting 
on her advice I abstained. 

‘“You don’t know Papa so well as I do,” she said, “and I 
feel certain that if he thought he had been entertaining a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing all this time, he would have nothing further to 
say to you, and then where should we be?”’ 

‘Dear girl! (that’s she, who has just gone to bed, George) ; 
when she talked about “we,” I felt—well I felt asif I could 
overcome all scruples and enact the tame curate if necessary till 
Doomsday. Thank goodness, however, this sort of thing wasn’t 
to last much longer. Dining at the hall one night, the 
conversation after dinner turned on the erratic behaviour of a 
mare the Squire had lately bought at a high figure. Though 
perfect in every other way, she had evinced a sudden dislike to 
cross a ford in the vicinity of the house, and apparently no 
power on earth would induce her todo so. She would go as 
far as the middle, and there she would stop, until somebody 
came to the rescue of her rider, and led her out by the 
bridle. 

‘His stud groom, every helper in the place, and finally all 
the young squires in the neighbourhood, who were supposed 
to be able to ride above a bit, had got on her back and tried to 
ride her through the river, and she had got the best of them all. 
Finally the Squire himself had had a “ go,” as he expressed it, 
and it really looked as if her erratic ladyship had made up her 
mind to put a stop, once and for all, to any further annoyance, 
for having got her lord and master well into the centre of the 
stream, just where there was a deep hole, she deliberately pro- 
ceeded to LIE DOWN. 

‘This untoward event had happened that very day, and the 
angry Squire now declared his intention (his first idea had been 
to shoot her) to make a present of the mare to the man who 
succeeded in riding her across the obnoxious ford. 

‘The Squire’s eyes went the round of his guests, but with no 
response, notwithstanding that the claret, which was undeniable, 
had circulated freely. 

‘The elders had got beyond that sort of thing, and the young 
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ones present had already had a try, and didn’t want another. 
Finally, in despair, our worthy host turned to me. 

‘“Come, Mr. Travers,” said he, in a bantering tone of voice, 
“the mare would be devilish useful to you to ride about the 
parish : why don’t you have a shy at her ?” 

‘George, old chap, it would have done your heart good if 
you could have seen the Squire’s look of astonishment, to say 
nothing of his guests, when I replied that I should be delighted. 
The former soon recovered himself, however, and, like the good 
old.sportsman that he was, bade the company fill their glasses 
and drink with him to the health of “our friend the Rev. 
Mr. Travers and success to his undertaking.” Then he invited 
all the company present to luncheon on the morrow, “after 
which,” said he, “we'll look on at the ‘set-to’ between the 
mare and the curate, when if anybody wishes to bet they can, 
and,” added the old gentleman, with a knowing look, “/ know 
which I'll back.” 

‘The Squire’s last words to me that night at parting were, “I 
admire your pluck, my boy; and not only does the mare become 
’ your property if you get the best of her, but I pledge you my 
word you shall have the next presentation to the living as well. 
To be plain, though, I don’t think you have a chance, or the 
chost of one.” 

‘IT had been moderate after dinner, George, otherwise, for two 
pins, I would have suggested to the Squire that it might add to 
the fun if he were to include his daughter in the bargain. But I 
didn’t, and contented myself with whistling to myself all the 
way home, whilst I thought of the morrow. 

* * * * * 

‘“ Now,” said the Squire, addressing me after lunch, “ I’ve lent 
you a whip and a pair of spurs, and there’s the mare. Can I do 
anything more for you ?” 

‘Lord! how he and the assembled company stared when I 
asked for the loan of “to-day’s paper, please.” The butler was 
dispatched for the Morning Post, and, having stuffed the same 
into my pocket, I proceeded to mount the mare, her owner as I 
did so expressing a desire to back her for a hundred or any part 
of it to get the best of the “set-to,” as he termed it. How I 
should have liked to have taken him, had I dared! An en- 
couraging look from Emily (you know who I mean, old chap), 
and off we went towards the shining river which ran its course a 
very little way from the house. 
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“The mare was apparently in the best of tempers, and walked 
into the water as placidly as a cow, in fact, she quite gave me 
the idea that she intended making a fool of everybody except 
myself, and. going straight through with the business. Not a 
bit of it! When she had got half way, back went her ears, out 
went her fore legs, and we came to a full stop. A touch with 
the spurs ; no good—a cut with the whip; a lash out behind 
and a bite at my boot, as much as to say, “any more of this 
I'll kick you off first, and roll on and drown you afterwards.” 
Then out came the Morning Post. 

. ‘“M—, yes, under the circumstances, Pavo’s article is the 
ticket.” It took me about ten minutes to read Pavo, and then 
I thought I would give the mare a chance of moving on. 

‘Not a bit of it. She declined to move,and an ironical cheer 
from the bank greeted my futile attempt. So I started at the 
Post again. Starting with a fashionable marriage, I worked 
through a terrible tragedy in Whitechapel, a divorce case in 
high life, a midnight raid on a gambling club in the West End 
by the police, and was just chuckling to myself at the contents 
of the love-letters written by a heartless hairdresser of a poetical 
turn of mind to a too-confiding maiden in the stationery line, 
and read out in open court by the learned counsel who repre- 
sented her in the usual breach of promise case, amidst roars of 
laughter, and in which I could not help detecting a slight 
resemblance to. some of the sentiments contained in sundry 
efforts of my own of a similar nature, and much thought of by 
the fair recipient at the present moment asleep in the room 
above us, when the mare gave vent to a grunt—an unmistake- 
able grunt. I looked at my watch, and found we had been in 
the water exactly an hour and ten minutes. 

‘“Well, old girl,” said I, addressing the mare, as I patted 
her neck, “would you like to be moving ?—if so, let’s make a 
start.” 

‘A toss of her head in reply, which might be interpreted as 
meaning disdain, or anything you please, and my lady walked 
to the end of the ford as quietly as possible, giving herself a 
hearty shake as she emerged from the water. A good gallop 
over the meadow beyond, by way of circulating the blood 
of both of us, and my mare and I—my mare, mark you— 
returned the same way we came, getting a tremendous reception 
from the Squire and his guests as we did so. 

‘The Squire, I may add, kept his promise to the letter— 
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exceeded it, in fact ; for when, just twelve months ago, the old 
rector here died, he not only presented me with the living, but 
entrusted me with his daughter as well. “Is he alive still?” I 
should rather think he was, indeed! I'll take you up to the - 
Hall to luncheon to-morrow, and you can judge for yourself,’ 

‘And the mare? I should like to see her, I must confess.’ 

‘So you shall, directly after breakfast, replied Tommy. 
‘You don’t ask, though, I notice,’ he added, ‘to see my best 
friend of the whole lot.’ 

‘Which do you mean?’ I asked, not quite catching his 
drift. 

‘Why, the Morning Post, to be sure, laughed Tommy. 


THAT -BUESSED) JACK SSNI PE 
A Sportive Love. Story. 
By KIRLY HARE. 


Africa, and was sitting in the smoking-room of the 
R59 Whirlaway Club, alone... Having but a few minutes 
Ss") before met a man whom~I had last seen in India, 
I was not surprised at seeing a man now enter the smoking- 
room whom I had last seen in America. As we grow older the 
world seems to get smaller, and with ever-increasing frequency 
steam locomotion runs us against each other. 

Five years previously I had left Dolly Adair on the wharf at 
Victoria, Vancouver Island, sadly waving me farewell with a 
battered billycock, dressed in corduroy and washed-out flannel, 
with beard and hair like Robinson Crusoe’s. And now, here he 
was in the Whirlaway, well-groomed as a fashionable M.P. 
After a polite stare at me he came up with outstretched hand, 
and said,— 

‘Can you eat ’coon, stranger ?’ 

‘If Mr. Dulfus will cook it, I responded. Then we pump- 
handled, and words of greeting flowed apace. 

‘So you did make your fortune in British Columbia, after 
all?’ I said, when we were comfortably settled, 

Dolly looked at me with eyebrows elevated to the height of 
astonishment for nearly a minute. 


eS HAD just returned from a two years’ excursion into 
y 
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“Well!” he exclaimed at last, ‘if you think chaz, you: must 
have gone through B. C. with your eyes shut. Why, I had to 
work my way home as a common sailor. Then I was taken to 
a lunatic asylum, fell in love with a girl there, and am now 
transformed into a respectable married man with no end of rates 
and taxes to pay. B.C. and its backwoods’ heathendom seem 
now but as the unpleasant experiences of a dream,’ 

I suppose I ought to have congratulated my old chum, even 
though he had married a lunatic. But for the life of me I could 
not help blurting out the thought uppermost. 

“How does the Pacific Snore agree with matrimony?’ I 
asked. 

There was a twinkle in Dolly’s grey eyes and a gentle grin 
under his moustache as he said,— 

‘The P. S. didn’t weather Cape Horn. It lies at rest in the 
Pacific Ocean, hove overboard by an irate crew who tied up my 
jaw and taught me to breathe through my nose. But, instead of 
going through a cross-examination, I'll spin you the whole yarn, 
from my landing in London to my being landed in ‘the matri- 
monial halter.’ 

‘Just what I was going to ask for. I suppose you went home 
and ate the fatted calf, with wedding-bells to wind up the 
festivities, and a honeymoon as a digestive, eh ?’ 

‘Not by along way. I went home—yes. But there was no 
calf, excepting myself. My father gave me wrathful advice, and 
told me to work for my living. My brother gave me spiteful 
advice, and told me to gotothe devil. My mother gave me tear- 
ful advice, and told me to marry the American millionairess, 
Miss Wraggs, who was staying in Paris; and the mater offered 
me a cheque with which to go a-wooing. But I drew the line at 
Wraggs, declined the cheque, and came up to London.’ 

‘But how did you manage for money ?’ I asked. 

‘T had about forty pounds, all told, so J thought I would run 
down and talk matters over with Jack Downhill, in Cornwall. 
He had lately married the dowerless daughter of Lord Bald- 
acres, and as Jack had nothing of his own, excepting debts, they 
were now living on love somewhere near Land’s End. The 
evening before starting I ran against Doctor Crackinthorpe, an 
old family friend, who insisted upon my going, there and then, 
to a dance at his Lunatic Asylum. He was attending my 
brother, who had something wrong about the brain, and my 
mother had actually requested the doctor to look after me /’ 
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‘Your mother’s brains are all right, I can see,’ said I, in answer 
to Dolly’s inquiring li 

‘Of course they are,’ said Dolly, sharply. ‘Where was I when 
you interrupted me?’: 

‘Just going to dance at a lunatic asylum. Did you go?’ 

‘Oh, yes ; and found everything so superlatively sane that I 
felt as if I were the only madman. A most correctly got-up 
M.C. introduced me as “ Mr. Brown” to a Miss Jones, a most 
charming girl, and very good-looking ; who seemed so sane that 
I asked the doctor if she were really mad.’ 

‘ And was she?’ 

‘The doctor declared that she was about the most dangerous 
young woman in the asylum. Then he wanted to know why I 
wouldn’t go to Paris in pursuit of Miss Wraggs. My mother, I 
found, had written him full particulars. SolI bolted, and started 
next morning for Cornwall. At the other end, on the opposite 
side of the carriage (which I had thought empty) sat a lady. 
Good heavens! It was the lovely lunatic—Miss Jones, who 
must have escaped from the asylum after that dance! She sat 
silent, looking frightened. So I looked out of the window at the 
advertisement boards which blotted the scenery, till we stopped 
ata station. Then, after telegraphing to Doctor Crackinthorpe, 
I got into a smoking-carriage. At Exeter I got the doctor’s 
answer, and found the fair lunatic had just received a telegram 
also. We walked out of the office together, and as we approached 
the train, she said,— 

‘“ Will you come into my carriage, please? I want to speak 
to.you, Mr. Adair.” 

‘Like a lamb I followed her, wondering how she knew 
my right name. Could she have telegraphed to Dr. Crackin- 
thorpe? As soon as the train started she began to open my 
eyes. 

‘“T suppose you remember being introduced to me last 
night as a lunatic, Mr. Adair?” said Miss Jones, with just the 
suspicion of a smile dimpling round her rosy lips. 

‘“Yes, indeed. How could I forget such a pleasure? But 
really, I did not take you fora lunatic, Miss Jones. It seemed 
impossible!” 

‘“ You took me for a lunatic, did you?” she asked, in seem- 
ing astonishment. 

‘“ No ; certainly not after talking with you. But 

‘“ But defore talking with me you did, did you?” 
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‘“ Well, you know, as you said just now, you were introduced 
to me as a lunatic, though ee 

‘“ Certainly not,” interrupted Miss Jones. “I said that you 
were introduced to me as a lunatic, Mr. Adair.” 

‘“T was introduced to you, Miss Jones, as ‘Mr. Brown.’ 
Surely you did not take me for a lunatic ?” 

‘“ Of course I did. And you took me for a lunatic. What 
else made you telegraph to. the doctor? But allow me to inform 
you, Mr. Adair, that I was simply a visitor. Have you read your 
telegram? It may enlighten you.” 

‘When I had read it, however, I found myself still in the 
dark. All it said was, “ Please see the lady safely to the end of 
her journey.” So I handed the document to Miss Jones. 

‘“ Well,’ she said, after reading it, “that shows I am not an 
escaped lunatic, does it not ?” 

*“ Of course it does,” I agreed, though I didn’t exactly see 
where the “show” came in. } 

‘After passing Plymouth I discovered that Miss Jones’s 
destination was the same as my own—Penzance. Then we con- 
fided one to the other such select extracts of our respective 
histories as showed off well before company, till we began to 
feel quite like old friends. 

‘At Penzance I found Jack Downhill awaiting me on the 
platform, with a lady—his bride, no doubt. Jack and I shook 
hands, and, to my surprise, Miss Jones and the bride kissed each 
other affectionately. So we all four went off to Jack’s cottage, 
where Miss Jones seemed to have been expected just as much as 
myself. Then I discovered that her name was not Jones. The 
bride, Lady Barbara Downhill, introduced me to that “ lovely 
lunatic,” and called her “ Miss Grey.” 

‘ Towards the end of dinner the discourse of the two ladies 
fell upon Fashions, and Jack and I learned that the latest adorn- 
ment for a hat was a Jack snipe. Consequently, when I opened 
the door through which the ladies floated away from us, I stood 
pledged to shoot a Jack snipe for golden-haired Selina Grey. 
Jack encouraged me by an assurance that there was not a 
snipe in the neighbourhood, leaving me in a state of despair till 
bedtime. 

‘Miss Grey took her candle, and I took the matchbox to 
light it. There must have been something wrong with the matches 
or the candle. After many attempts and mutual help, however, 
the achievement was unexpectedly accomplished. Miss Grey 
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gave me a soft little hand, and lifted her eyes from the candle- 
stick. And then—“ Oh! Good night!” 

““ Tf candle-lighting were a test of sanity,” observed my grin- 
ning host, when we were alone, “I think you would still be in 
that lunatic asylum of Doctor Crackinthorpe’s.” 

‘Ignoring the insinuation, I began to make arrangements for 
shooting by borrowing Jack’s gun, and otherwise preparing for 
snipe-slaughter. 

‘Most of next day was spent in exploring the surrounding 
country, hunting for snipe-grounds, and many days thereafter in 
fruitlessly hunting for a Jack snipe. It was a very mild October 
and no long-bills seemed to have arrived. At the end of a 
fortnight, on the last day but one of my visit, I bagged a golden 
plover, and went to bed that night in blank despair. For hours 
I tossed about, striving to invent some ornithological legerdemain 
method of conjuring that golden plover into a Jack snipe, till I fell 
asleep and dreamed of Miss Grey’s frowns. 

‘There was no doubt about my being desperately in love. 
But how could I pop the question without that blessed Jack snipe ? 

‘My woes had been confided to Jack Downhill, who, of course, 
confided them to Lady Barbara, who was sympathetic. Meta- 
phorically, she patted me on the back and told me to go in and 
win, though no word passed her lips. 


‘Silence, expressive, may avail 
In sweetly subtle way, 

With eloquence to tell a tale 
Which words may never say. 


‘But now the last morning had come; the dogcart was to be 
at the door at 9.30, so that I might catch the 10.15 up express, 
and I only had a humpy golden plover with which to redeem my 
pledge. My luck would have been worse than nothing, but that 
nothing could possibly have been worse. 

‘The sun was streaming through the window as I finished 
lathering my chin, so I opened the casement and looked down, 
and saw that the fair Selina was already out. How lovely she 
looked! What a fairy-like vision of—ha! by Jove! In the 
ecstasy of my admiration I had craned my neck out to get a 
better view, just as my charmer happened to turn and look 
straight at my window. 

‘The jerk I gave my poor neck nearly dislocated it, and the 
rap my head gave the top of the window sent a shower of soap- 
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suds floating down !—right in front of Selina! Had she seen 
where they came from—my lathered phiz? The awful thought 
made me cut myself three times while shaving. 

‘Ten minutes later, decorated with three dabs of sticking- 
plaster, I was out in the garden with my courage screwed up to the 
popping-point. If the young lady had never seen a real Jack 
snipe I might pass off my plover as the most splendid Jack ever 
yet shot by mortal man. But where was the young lady? I 
stood looking all round, when suddenly her voice sounded close 
to my ears from just behind me. 

‘“Mr. Adair!” said the voice, and the owner thereof then 
emerged from out a half-hidden summer-house. 

‘With a charming semblance of confusion the fair Selina gave 
me her hand, which I held during a prolonged “ Good morning.” 
I thought it might be helpful as a hint of my “intentions,” 
especially as the young lady seemed rather to like it. 

*“ Oh, Mr. Adair!” said Selina, “ Lady Barbara asked me to 
pick her some roses. There are some late-flowering ones at the 
end of the garden. If you would not mind helping ‘me——” 

*“T shall only be too delighted! Nothing could give me so 
much pleasure, I assure you, Miss Grey.” 

©“ Oh, thanks!” came in musical accents, with an electrical 
eye-flash. “I was delighted to hear,’ she continued, as we 
walked along, “that you were successful yesterday, and had at 
last shot 

«« Ah! yes—thanks,’ I broke in. “I’m happy to say it’s a 
very good specimen. Have you ever seen one?” 

‘“No; not that I know of—not for certain, only I’ve been 
told.” 

‘She spoke hesitatingly, and I couldn’t make out exactly 
what her answer meant—yes or no. So I was glad that we had 
arrived amongst the rose-bushes at the end of the garden, safe 
from prying eyes. The roses were of the sort called cabbage, 
which blushed fat fragrance from stems abounding in awful 
prickles. It was five minutes past eight exactly by my semi- 
chronometer when I ran the first of those brutal thorns into 
my thumb, and 

‘“We must not be late for breakfast, Mr. Adair, at half-past 
eight. You know how particular Lady Barbara is about 
punctuality,” said Selina, as she pulled on a pair of gardening 
gloves. . 

‘So I had just twenty-five minutes. Being the first time of 
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going into that sort of action, I felt nervous as a recruit. My 
fair companion was at the next bush, with her back tome. The 
position did not give itself to sentiment, and the thorns were 
enough to make even a curate swear. At last, when I had picked 
a small pile of roses and stuck my hands full of thorns, my com- 
panion turned round and looked at me. Then she left her bush 
and came to my side, with a smile—such a bewitching smile! 

‘“ Oh, thanks—plenty, thanks, Mr. Adair,” she cried, looking 
from the rose-heap at my feet up into my face. ‘“ Will you now, 
please, tell me the time? I think it must be very near the 
half-hour.” 

‘« Oh, there is lots of time yet,” I said, lightly, furtively looking 
at my watch. It was just a quarter past. Fifteen minutes left! 
And I had not even begun the introduction. Ifonly that blessed 
Jack snipe had been in my pocket, the introduction would have 
been all ready to hand. Should I chance the plover, and the 
young lady’s ignorance as a naturalist? I must do something. 
So I put on my most doleful expression, and said—“ I am most 
truly sorry that the time Zas arrived.” 

‘“What! Do you mean that it is half-past eight?” cried 
Selina, looking frightened. “But I haven’t heard the bell.” 

‘“No; it has not rung. There are twelve minutes left.” 

‘“Then what do you mean ?” 

‘I changed my doleful expression to a pleadingly romantic 
one, and my companion immediately looked down at the denuded 
rose-bush, 

‘“T mean, Miss Grey,” I said, in a tone intended to be touch- 
ingly pathetic, “there are but eleven and a-half minutes—only 
eleven minutes and a-half that are—-ahem !—are now remaining to 
me of what—what I have—er—during the last happy fortnight 
learned to prize more than—er—anything in the world.’ Here 
I caught a rapid glance from Selina’s expressive eye-corners, and 
fancied she looked rather mystified. So I hurried ahead again 
sharply. 

‘“T need hardly say, for surely you must know, that what I 
allude to—er—that what I have so learnt to value is—er—your 
society—your charming society.” 

‘Those two last words were brought out in real tragedy style, 
with a downward dropping of voice quite heart-rending—as I 
fondly hoped. All I could see to judge by was my charmer’s 
nez retroussé, upon which my eyes were mournfully fixed. 

‘Suddenly, like a lightning-flash, a glance shot up at me 
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from the downeast eyes, dropping again as instantly, and their 
regards again devoted to the denuded rose-bush, Happy bush, 
and unhappy IL, My mouth was getting dry, and I had but 
seven minutes left, 

‘Oh, please do not let us be late!” murmured Selina, 
“What would Lady Barbara say ?” 

“ Pray do not be uneasy,” I responded, feeling quite uneasy 
enough for both, “there is plenty of time.” (Yes, just six 
minutes and a quarter!) “ Besides, would it make so very much 
difference, considering that I have to leave you immediately after 
breakfast without knowing—er—when I-—when I may have the 
pleasure of seeing you again?” 

‘No answer, ‘The fat cabbage-rose in the garden-gloved 
hand was lifted to the tip-tilted nose, with the eyes still down 
upon that lucky rose-bush, So I had to go ahead again. 

‘“Tf you only knew, Miss Grey, how precious to me is every 
moment I am with you, | think—perhaps—you would—you 
‘would understand me.” 

‘Still silence ; everything exactly “as you were” except my 
mouth, which was now as dry as a dust-heap. However, I 
struggled on, 

‘“T cannot go away, dear Miss Grey, without first knowing 
—er—something,” 

‘“ Whath” 

‘The unmusical word floated up to me in a musical murmur, 
soft as a spoken sigh, refreshing as an acidulated drop, It 
moistened my mouth, and enabled my tongue to scramble 
towards the winning-post. 

‘“That I may sce you again, That this happy meeting—this 
happy fortnight—will not be the end of our acquaintance, Can 
you give no hope?” (No; Miss Grey evidently couldn't, though 
I waited for it.) “ Won’t you speak to me, Miss Grey ?” 

‘No; Miss Grey would not speak, though I really thought I 
had said something remarkably eloquent. But, of course, put in 
plain black print it may read like prosy rubbish, Never mind ; 
I noticed that the little hand holding the cabbage-rose was 
getting nervous. So I took heart, and repeated that interesting 
question, with some still more interesting additions. 

‘“Won't you speak to me? I know how presumptuous I 
must appear to you; but, indeed, dear Miss Grey, all my future 
fate, all my hopes of happiness hang upon your answer, Won't 


you speak to me, Se/ina?” 


, 
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‘The cabbage-rose dropped to the ground; the hand that 
had held it came fluttering out towards me; the eyes left the 
rose-bush to its denuded fate; and I felt as though I had just 
swallowed a champagne cock-tail. But, after all, I had not 
popped the question—had I? What “ad I said? For the life 
of me I could not remember, though there could be no doubt 
about my eloquence. Was it ¢hat that had landed me so 
triumphantly ? Or— 

Was it the pleading pathos of my eyes? 

Was it the fascination of my smile? 

Or could it be my tongue that did beguile 

The maiden’s heart with welcome lovers’ lies? 

Or did my nose, so classically Greek, 

Act loadstone-like ? Or—could it be my cheek ? 
One thing was clear, clear as electric light, 

It certainly could not have been a snipe— 

Jack snipe or common snipe, or any other— 
And—happy thought—I had zo¢ shown the plover. 


‘What it really was is only known to Cupid. May Psyche 
bless the boy! When the bell rang for breakfast—if it did ring 
—neither of us heard it. Neither of us felt hungry, not just at 
first. After a time, however, which we dawdled away together in 
that cabbage-rosy Eden, we thought we had better go in to 
breakfast. So in we went, trembling at thoughts of Lady 
Barbara’s coming lecture. 

‘Stammering apologies, and trying not to look foolish, we 
seated ourselves at the breakfast-table, and lo! Lady Barbara 
beamed upon us a smiling radiance. Jack grinned all over his 
freckly face, and winked a prodigious wink straight across the 
table at me. 

‘Presently, after an awkward interval of eating, Lady Barbara 
asked after “those roses Selina had so kindly promised to gather 
for her.” Alas! Selina had forgotten all about them. I assured 
her ladyship, in a comforting tone of voice, that we had gathered 
quite a large heap: Where were they? Well, for the present, 
so as to keep them fresh, they were lying on the ground out in 
the garden. Was the one in my buttonhole a sample? I smiled 
rosy assent, while Selina hid her nose in her teacup. 

‘Then it was Jack’s turn. Having finished his own breakfast, 
he tried to prevent my eating mine by wanting to know—Had I 
redeemed my pledge and presented Miss Grey with the pro- 
mised Jack snipe? I had forgotten all about it; so had Selina. 
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Had I also forgotten that the dogcart was due at the door in ten 
minutes? By Jove, I had forgotten even that! Jack looked at 
me with a pitying grin, and allowed me to finish eating in peace. 

‘In ten minutes [had to go. It was absolutely necessary to 
tell my family of my engagement, and to get my father to arrange 
about an income. My present fortune amounted to thirty-five 
pounds, and I couldn’t marry upon that. 

‘What a frightful scene there would be with Sir Augustus ! 
_ How dire would be Lady Adair’s disappointment at not having 

the millionairess, Miss Wraggs, for a daughter-in-law. How 
Julius, my amiable brother, would sneer at poor Selina Grey. 
However, it all had to be faced, and fought out to a finish. So 
away I went. 

‘Next morning, at the home breakfast table, I sat facing my 
family, to whom I had just announced the fact of my engage- 
ment to Miss Grey. 

‘« And pray, sir,’ said my father, “who zs Miss Grey, this 
young person you propose to marry?” 

““Miss Grey,” I replied, “is a friend of Lady Barbara 
Downhill’s.” . 

‘“But who is she?” persisted the prosaic Sir Augustus, while 
my mother gazed at me sorrowfully, and Julius smiled at me 
sardonically. 

‘Now, strange as it may seem, all I knew of my sweet Selina 
was what she herself had told me, which was simply that both 
her parents were dead. So I said,— 

‘« She is an orphan, sir.” 

‘“ Confound it!” cried my father, “are you an idiot, or-—” 

‘Sir Augustus had “ confounded it” so energetically, that a bit 
of toast went too abruptly down his gullet, and choked him pro 
tem. it wasalucky choke for me. Before the baronet recovered 
the use of his voice, the butler brought in the post-bag and gave 
it to his master. 

‘My affectionate brother, who had only been awaiting an 
‘opening, availed himself of the opportunity afforded by my 
father sorting out the letters. Julius’ wish to smooth matters for 
me was now shown by his saying,— 

‘May I be allowed, Adolphus, to ask where you first met 
this Miss Grey ?” 

‘Here was a pleasant bit of catechism! How on earth could 
I own to that lunatic asylum meeting, and to having been intro- 
duced as “Mr. Brown” to “ Miss Jones,” by a lunatic M.C. ? 
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«““ Ah!” sighed my mother, seeing my perplexed expression, 
“if you had only married Miss Wraggs, my dear, you might 
have done anything. And now you are engaged to a pauper.” 

‘« How can you say that? How can you know, mother, 
anything of Miss Grey’s affairs?” I asked. “The idea of your 
calling her a pauper! It’s monstrous!” 

‘“ Oh, then she has money, has she? Why did you not tell us, 
my dear?” : 

‘How could I? I knew nothing about it, and never thought 
of it. All I knew was—that I was in love. 

‘The distribution of the post-bag’s contents caused a 
temporary lull. For me there was but one single letter, addressd 
in the handwriting of Jack Downhill. There was, however, an en- 
closure, the writing of which was strange. Sol began with Jack’s. 

‘“Hurry up that family council of yours,” he wrote. “A certain 
young lady is on tenterhooks. She is tearfully afraid of being 
thought a fraud. Which she is. I enclose her. dreadful con- 
fession. You must forgive her, old man, like a good Christian 
though you may think she has behaved somewhat like a lunatic. 
She is just the very wife for you, and so says Lady Bab.” 

‘If there was any lunatic in the matter, it certainly must be 
my old chum, Jack. Anyhow, he had landed me in a surprising: 
fog. Would Selina’s “confession” lead me out of it? Let us see. 


6 O70 O7 2 - 
““ My DEAR ADOLPHUS, Mevigisy Lodge, Penzance. 


‘“T am going to try and explain in writing what I had not 
the courage to tell you before you left. First, as regards my 
being in that asylum. As I told you, I am an orphan. Dr. 
Crackinthorpe was a particular friend of my father’s. The 
doctor is my guardian, and, when you met me, I was staying 
with Mrs. Crackinthorpe. When I met you in the railway 
carriage I thought you were an escaped lunatic, and I telegraphed 
to the doctor. He then, in answer, told me who you really were, 
and that you were running away from Miss Wraggs. Now, I 
must tell you about myself. You believed, no doubt, by my 
being here as Lady Barbara’s friend, that I was myself a lady 
by birth. But I am not. My father was a pig-jobber, and _ his. 
father was acommon labouring man. But, my darling Adolphus, 
I am, and shall always remain, your loving 


‘“ SELINA GREY WRAGGS.” 


‘Wraggs! I nearly shouted the name out loud. I felt as. 
though ina dream. I had run away from Miss Wraggs into a 
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lunatic asylum ; fallen in love with “Miss Jones ;” proposed to 
Miss Grey ; and was now, after all, going to marry Miss Wraggs ! 
To think that my little Selina was the great Wraggs!—the 
millionairess! And that grinning Jack, and the radiantly 
smiling Lady Barbara, both knew it all the time. And Selina— 
how well the little witch had kept her countenance—actually 
knew that I was running away from herself! And how demure 
she always looked when—yes, they ad drawn me out about Miss 
Wraggs pretty considerably. What a fool I had been. Good 
heavens! Could it be true? Then I took up Jack’s letter again, 
and read it through from the beginning to the very last word. 

‘Yes, it was perfectly true. And both Jack and his wife con- 
sidered me a most fortunate fellow, and heartily congratulated 
me upon my good luck, and begged me to return to them the 
moment I could get away from the family council; by which 
time, Jack assured me, there would be numerous Jack snipe in 
the neighbourhood. And I found that Selina had also said 
something, strictly private, in a long postscript. 

‘Jack also explained another thing. It appeared’that he and 
his wife had, during their honeymoon trip, met Miss Wraggs in 
Paris.- Taking a great liking to her, and seeing how she was 
pestered by fortune-hunters, they invited her to visit them at 
Land’s End, advising her to travel under her two first names, 
Selina Grey, only. 

‘Having mastered all these intricate matters, and, as regarded 
the family council, feeling like a red Indian on the war-path, I 
turned respectfully to my father, and soothingly said,— 

‘“T am able now, sir, to give you the information for which 
you asked, respecting that young person to whom I have the 
happiness of being engaged to be married.” 

‘“Oh, you are, are you?” said the baronet, frowning from over 
the top of the Zzmes. “ Well, who is she, pray ?” 

*<“ Her father was a pig-jobber, and her corandiarher was 

““VYou confounded young Ee. 

‘« Sir Augustus!” cried out my mother. 

“« A common working man,” I went on, as placidly as though 
my parents had not spoken 

‘“« And her name,” I continued, is not Grey, but 

‘«“ Vou insolent young zy 

*« Sir Augustus !” 

“—_Wraggs,” said I, calmly concluding my sentence, and thus 
furnishing my father with the information for which he had asked 


D> 
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‘But my peaceful explanation was an awful failure. My 
father’s loud roarings had drowned the “Wraggs.” And my 
mentioning the deceased pig-jobber had inflated the baronet 
with such rage that I was turned out of the house without a 
chance of further explanation, and my poor father had a fit of 
apoplexy which killed him. 

‘My brother became Sir Julius, and his brain softened rapidly. 
When he heard that, instead of retiring to a workhouse with the 
pauper Selina Grey, I had married the millionairess, Miss 
Wraggs, poor Julius became an idiot and cut his throat ; and he 
now lies alongside his father, both peacefully resting under 
heavy tombstones and eulogistic epitaphs.’ 

* * * * * 

Dolly’s history had ended, and he sat looking at me 
reflectively. 

‘Did you redeem your pledge, Dolly,’ I asked, ‘and shoot 
that little long-bill 2’ 

‘Never set eyes upon the beast.’ 

‘Then, Sir Adolphus, you're a fraud.’ 

‘I’m a Member of Parliament.’ 

‘And what does Lady Adair say to never seeing that 
mythical bird ?’ 

The old happy smile came into Dolly's dark-fringed eyes ; 
the old boyish brightness illuminated his handsome face, as he 
made answer,— 

‘Selina says that what won her heart was my heroic perse- 
verance in pursuit of that blessed Jack snipe.’ 


ANGLING COMEDIES 
THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN TRAGEDIES. 


By ‘STRAW HatTy 
AGTSE 


URING the long period over which my angling 
experience has extended, it has been my lot to 
meet with men who, more or less, have depreciated 
the sport so esteemed by our much-beloved Isaac 
Walton. Among these was a native of the Fatherland, named 
Finckh, who, while he railed against the ‘foolish pastime,’ was 
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not at all averse to taking a day off for the purpose of adjourn- 
ing to the river-side, to entice the logger-headed chub from its 
favourite haunt under the banks, or the corpulent roach from 
his retirement in the quiet eddies. With the accustomed 
vanity of the Teuton he would remark that angling in England 
“vas noding like it vas in Sharmany.’ ‘I fish vonce at Ealing,’ 
he remarked to me, ‘ mid a stick, a line, and a vairm. I drow it 
in ; vop, it goes down, and up dere comes a fish—2 lbs. I drow 
it over my head. Again, anoder, and so it goes on. ’Tis noding.’ 
“What kind of fish did you catch, Finckh?’ I asked. ‘Oh, 
carps and vitings.’ On my giving vent to an uncontrollable 
fit of laughter at the curiously combined catch, he exclaimed, 
“For vot you laugh?’ J then explained to him that carp and 
whiting could not inhabit the same water, one being a fresh and 
the other a salt-water fish, and that probably the ‘ vitings’ were 
roach. ‘’Tis all the same; it does not matter, for vot are roach 
but liddle vite fish, or vitings? You area vaag; but ’tis just the 
‘same, already.’ 

Finckh was an inveterate gambler, in fact, he would bet on 
anything—the drops of rain chasing each other down the 
window-pane, the lumps of sugar, and the flies, or the longest 
straw, all had charms for him; but his greatest delight was to 
select two cards from the pack, face them, and to bet on the 
number of spots, as the upper one was slowly removed from the 
pips of the other. ‘Ah!’ he would exclaim, ‘dis is real excite- 
‘ment. Once more we will try, and'then I must go to catch.my 
-drain. Upon one occasion he overtook me as I was going to 
Epsom races. ‘My friend, said he, ‘I vish you would lend me 
two pounds,’ I explained to him that I had a very little more 
than that amount in my pocket, and could not oblige him. He 
became very wroth, and left me in high dudgeon. After the 
races I again met him, when he attacked me fiercely. ‘See vot 
you have made me lose. Two hundred and fifty pounds I should 
have von had you lent me two pounds.’ I again endeavoured to 
explain, but he cut me short, and did not speak to me for quite 
two months. 

The comedy, that in Finckh’s case might have resulted in 
a tragedy, was on this wise. Late in the seventies I had applied 
for, and obtained, leave to fish a reach of the Mole that was 
usually regarded as ‘pikey.’ The Mole, I would explain to my 
readers, is a river fraught with shelving banks, deep holes, and 
shallows. In the particular stretch I had permission to fish, 
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steep banks, ten feet high, confined the stream to its bed. My 
Teutonic friend desired to accompany me, so, with a strong 
contingent of Thames dace in a bait-can, and other necessary 
paraphernalia, we took the 6.50 a.m. train from Epsom to our 
station upon the Mole. 

For about a quarter of a mile, the reach ran at a uniform 
depth of 5 ft.; then came a succession of deep holes, while at 
the end was a sharp, or shallow. Even in angling, Finckh’s. 
love of ‘having a bit on’ predominated, and it was agreed that 
as we were jack-fishing, the fish, if we caught any, were to be: 
weighed, and that the gross weight of the one should _ be 
subtracted from the gross weight of the other, and that one 
shilling per pound should be paid to him whose catch should 
be greater than the other. We accordingly worked the river a. 
short distance apart; but in time, we became separated, and I 
lost sight of my friend, as he fished down-stream. 

By lunch-time, I had taken three jack, while Finckh had not 
had a run. As the day wore on I added two more decent fish 
to my catch, and was just placing the latter of the two in my 
basket when I thought I heard a cry for ‘help!’ The cry was 
repeated, when, convinced that something had happened to my 
friend, I ran, with all speed, along the bank for some distance,. 
when I discovered Finckh in dire extremity, endeavouring to 
keep himself afloat, in the swirling eddy of one of the deepest 
holes. To seize his rod was the work of a moment—in another 
I had cast the line over him. As it crossed him, he grasped it,. 
and held on like grim death, working his way along the cord, 
hand over hand. J, however, calmed him, and told him to let it 
run, as I wound in, and to fix the flight of hooks in the collar of: 
his coat, and I would keep him above water. He did so, and I 
gradually worked him out of the hole and on to the shallow, 
where I landed him, a most pitiable object. Fishing, of course, 
was over for that day; so, at a brisk pace, we made for the 
nearest inn, where they put him to bed, and sent for a fresh suit 
of clothes, while I collected our impedimenta. Late in the 
evening we returned to Epsom, and, I am pleased to add, that 
poor Finckh came off none the worse for his fall into the ‘ Hell- 
hole,’ as he called it. He took two fish ; but the difference in 
weight, in my favour, was 15 lbs., which at Is. per lb. meant 15s. 
to my credit. 
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The town of Grantham, on the river Witham, and Great 
Northern Railway, is a fishing centre that is not generally known 
to anglers. It was my custom, during the long midsummer 
holidays, to take up my quarters there, as it boasted a powerful 
cricket club, and its facilities for piscatorial pleasures could not 
possibly be beaten elsewhere. The Nottingham and Grantham 
Canal, which stretched between the two towns above named, 
held coarse fish of all kinds in great quantities, so that when 
tired of either pursuit, a refuge was to be found in the other. At 
that time, Alfred Shaw was bowler for the Grantham Club, and 
Rylott had not forsaken his occupation as a gardener, to become 
a professional cricketer. Both of these were enthusiastic. 
anglers, and we spent many hours in the enjoyment of the 
gentle art together. During the harvest-time, it was customary 
for bands of Irish reapers to come over from the sister isle, and to 
break up into smaller bands, as they obtained employment, and 
so to lead a nomadic life until harvest was over. Upon one 
occasion, I had invited a friend of mine down, for a week’s 
fishing. - We two hired a boat and rowed up to the ‘ Basin,’ a 
spot about four miles out of Grantham. Here, in our cricketing 
flannels, we would rusticate to our hearts’ desire. 

It happened one day that my friend Smith had taken the 
boat and the tackle to the other side of the canal, adjoining the 
Basin, while I was busy in making preparations for taking a 
wasps’ nest a little higher up, in the direction of Woolsthorpe. 
Just then a body of these wild Irishmen, to the number of fifty, 
came up the ‘sandy straight’ for Woolsthorpe. Smith, ever on 
the alert for fun, and without giving a thought to me, taunt- 
ingly inquired of the leaders, ‘ Which way the bull went.’ 

; With scowls, and a mixture of English and Irish oaths, the 
whole party stopped upon the bank, and intimated what they 
would do if they caught Smith, whose reply savoured of that of 
the Sacristan in /ugoldsby Legends, for he put his thumb unto his 
nose and spread his fingers out. This impudent ‘ freemason’s’ 
‘nearly drove the rzvales frantic; but in vain they looked for 
-heavy stones upon the sandy tract. But while searching for 
these missiles, they caught sight of me at the wasps’ nest. With 
a wild whoop, the whole party made a rush in my direction. 
. ‘Look out, Strorratt,’ shouted Smith; ‘they are after you. 
Dive for it and swim across.’ 
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With a plunge and a few powerful side-strokes, I was soon 
on the other side, where I joined Smith. I was quickly out of 
my flannels, which I spread abroad to get the full benefit of the 
scorching sunlight, and then began to help Smith in chaffing the 
Paddies. Mad with rage, they soon showed signs of attacking 
our stronghold. Many of them unwound the hay-bands that 
guarded the blades of their reaping-hooks; while one, more 
adventurous than the rest, slipped off his clothes and entered 
the water. This was playing into our hands, so we allowed him 
to wade as far as the middle, when, with a plunge from the side, 
Smith caught the man by the legs, and turned him over. As 
soon as he reappeared I was upon his shoulders, and once more 
he disappeared ‘beneath the wave.’ By the time that we 
allowed him to land he was half drowned, and semi-water- 
logged. Had they but known that in the dell below there was 
a passage under the canal, which communicated with Denton 
Reservoir, our position would not have been so secure; but if 
the worst came, we could have taken to ourcraft. Unfortunately 
too when I made my first plunge, I had not time to ignite the 
fuse, or, with an ‘open door, our reinforcement of wasps would 
possibly have worried our enemies. In about an hour our 
flannels were dry, and during that time we took it easy in the 
boat, upon our cushions and rugs, whistling a well-known Irish 
melody as our enemies reluctantly retired. 


AGI Shia: 


Winged by the wind, our good ship flies—and now behold 
me, gentle reader, half-way down one of the steepest Mole-banks, 
engrossed by my favourite pastime of roach-fishing. The half- 
submerged trunk of a tree juts out about a yard into the stream, 
on the right of which stretches a pool, 8 feet deep, the home of 
fat roach and lively dace. I have taken a fair bag, among 
which are two fine specimen fish, over whose bodies I have 
gloated with all the pride of a prize-taker. The banks of the 
river are wet and slippery from recent rains, and, to keep my 
position, I am obliged to shift my feet backward, occasionally, to 
secure a foothold. During one of these movements, my right 
foot slips from under me, and I roll helplessly into the deep 
pool underneath. Fortunately for me, I had been taught the 
art of natation at the early age of seven, and had graduated at 
the Peerless Pool, Stingo Baths, St. George’s, and at the National 
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Baths, in the Westminster Bridge Road, under Fred Beckwith,. 
finishing up my swimming career with an unsuccessful race with 
Donovan, the then amateur champion. 

After the first surprise, and the uncomfortable feeling caused’ 
by the water percolating through my clothes, I rose to the 
suface, and clutched at the log. The day was exceedingly 
warm, with the sun shining in all its grandeur. I therefore 
left the log, and swam round the pool, to gain a port, from. 
which I might, one more, regain terra firma. At last I managed 
it, and then proceeded to plume my ruffled feathers. After a 
little breathing-time, I decided to pack and start for home, which 
I did, to a water-bubble accompaniment from my boots. Atthe - 
station I walked up and down the platform with the air of a 
man who had gained avictory. My grey tweed suit had assumed 
a darker shade; but before long I had ‘well drained, and I 
reached home without inquiry, or comment, although several of 
my large stock of friends were in the same compartment. On 
arriving home, I changed my clothes, and suffered no incon- 
venience from my dip. 

A fortnight afterwards, I met one of the friends I had 
travelled with, and I put it to him, thus :-— 

‘Did you notice anything peculiar about me when I last met 
you in the train?’ 

‘Well, he replied, ‘I thought you were a bit quieter than 
usual, and it was generally remarked that you did not tell any 
fish-lies.’ 


AC eV: 


At the last Spring Meeting at Epsom, I had arranged to: 
have a day’s Thames trouting with W. Milbourne, at Hampton 
Weir. It was the last day of the races, and I was due at 
Hampton the morning following. Three of my sons were at 
home—one a Sergeant-Instructor of signalling in the Volunteers ; 
another, an adept with the Indian clubs ; while the other was in 
the Ist Royal Dragoons. We retired to rest at 11.30 p.m. About 
3 o'clock in the morning, I awoke, and thought I heard talking on 
the landing. Getting up quickly, I took my revolver, opened the 
door of my bedroom quietly, and looked over the stair-rails. There 
stood my three boys, all armed—with rifle, sabre, and Indian club. 

‘What’s up now?’ cried I. 

‘Some one was trying the window at the back; but he 
bolted when we struck a match.’ 
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‘Ah, boys! You should have allowed him to get in, and 
then struck your light,’ replied I. ‘By this time he is safely 
away.’ : 

I have often wondered what chance he would have had with 
a bayonet and rifle at his chest, a cavalry sabre flashing in his 
eyes, and an Indian club waiting to be dropped upon his head, 
to say nothing of the six-chambered revolver that would have 
brought up the rear. 
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ACCRA ES Oey 
By ROCKWOOD. 


VER since the memorable ’59, the year when the 
Volunteer movement was originated, there has 
existed a certain amount of jealousy between the 
riflemen of the West of Scotland and the riflemen of 
the East. To put it mildly, Edinburgh and Glasgow were never 
bairns which slumbered peaceably in the cradle of Scottish 
patriotism. 

The Sautmarket bodies and the Grassmarket bodies could 
never agree over anything, and the good people of the modern 
Athens openly express their contempt for the money-bags of ~ 
‘the rich and mercantile’ somewhat too readily in these days 
of education and enlightenment, associating money with rude 
manners and huckster-like propensities. However, siller is a 
handy thing either in Edinburgh or out of it, and (not that we 
sympathise with vulgarity in any form) goes a little bit further 
than good manners, even with a Princes-street hotel-keeper. 
Our story, however, is of rifle-shooting, and we must keep to the 
bull’s-eye as well as we can. 

It was at the West of Scotland rifle meeting at Irvine that 
our story opened. Who does not recollect the old range of the 
sixties before the emigration was made to Lanark moor? How 
the wind used to come swirling over the brent dunes, raising 
the sand in white clouds, and drowning down the white disc so 
sweet to look at on a bull’s-eye, only the old shots will remem- 
ber. Alas! many who heard the sound of the metal bullet on the 
metal target are deaf to all sounds now. A younger school have 
arisen who knew not Irvine in the days of the ‘ gas-pipe.’ The 
Glasgow men were strong in the sixties, though Edinburgh 
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always shot well up for the prize-money. It was on the Friday 
night before closing up, and the 32-pounders of the artillery, 
. which had been pounding away on the land battery up by the 
Heather House, had brought down heavy showers of rain. A 
‘very merry squad of eastern and western men were winding 
up the meeting over a friendly glass, when a very well-known 
warrior of the Ist Lanark addressed thus a member of the 
Ist Edinburgh: 

‘Ye are verra guid shots, you Edinburgh men at hame in yuer 
ain country. I believe ye practise in a kind of natural 
bowling-alley aboot Arthur’s Seat, whaur no’ a single waff o’ 
win’ can get at ye frae ony direction. Ye should come out and 
try your han’ wi’ us in nice open shelter.’ 

‘Nice open shelter! what the deevil d’ye mean, corporal ?’ 

‘Oh, jist a tree or twa about, but nothing to spoil good 
sport.’ 

‘That’sit,is it? Well, if ye like, Pll makeupa team o’ twelve, 
and we'll come through and shoot ye for a dinner for the same 
number, and a full two dozen o’ champagne—that’s a bottle per 
man to winners and losers.’ 

‘We're mair in the butter-milk line, our way west,’ said 
‘Corporal Miller; ‘but still I think we'll get the men. It would 
be a merry kind o’ a meeting, if it was naething else. What 
say ye, captain ?’ 

‘What’s that ?’ 

‘Well, we shall get up a team 0’ twelve men to shoot twelve 
-men from Edinburgh at Queen’s Wimbledon distances and 
conditions.’ 

‘Begorra! I’m on for that ennyways, said Captain Larrigan 
of the 1st Lanark, a genuine Celt, a member of the Irish Elcho 
Eight, and: fond of prescribing Irish whisky in the manufacture of 
bull’s-eyes. ‘You make me one of the team, and I'll find my 
whack if we lose.’ — 

In less than ten minutes two teams were made up with a 
-couple of reserves, and the date fixed, the range being the once 
noted but now long-abandoned one of Possil, on the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway. As individual competitors the men met 
together at the Edinburgh Rifle meeting on the Braid Hills, 
and again on the heath at Wimbledon, and there was much 
prospecting as to what the result would be. The dinner and 
champagne—the original stake—had been increased by several 
private wagers of Scotch whisky and cigars, and it was evident 
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to many that, no matter what the scores would be, some of 
the competitors would run the risk of headache on the Sunday 
morning. 

At last the eventful Saturday arrived, and the Glasgow men,,. 
in ‘hodden grey,’ shook hands with their Edinburgh opponents, 
who were clad in the well-known shooting undress of the 
Queen’s Brigade. Both teams were determined to win, and 
there numbered amongst them several Wimbledon champions. 
who had shot at the International, Enfield, and Elcho Shield 
matches. It had been hinted in some quarters, however, that 
the match was to be a sort of practical joke, and that Captain 
Larrigan was going to win by tricks rather than by honours. He 
was much given to practical jokes of a harmless nature. 

The two teams started at the 200 yards range by putting 
in very long strings of bull’s-eyes—indeed, it was ‘ Queen’s Prize 
first-stage shooting’ throughout. Captain Larrigan was chief 
coach, though shooting himself, and his voice rang out every 
now and then, ‘ Bhoys, hould half a foot out of the bull’s-eye 
on the left and dust the black paint about!’ The breeze was. 
fresh but steady, and so allowed of high scoring, even though 
the men were shooting from the shoulder. The old Queen’s. 
Brigade were hard to beat at 200 yards standing, and they 
came out eight points ahead over this portion of the pro- 
gramme. 

‘Well, we are not so weak about the knees as you Glasgow 
folks,’ said Sam Belfrage ; ‘and we have rather drawn on your 
bull’s-eye paint.’ 

‘Begorra! Sam, you must not bounce at the edge of the 
wood, said Larrigan; ‘this isn’t a bowling-alley like your 
Hunter’s Bog. Wait till the wind puzzles you!’ 

Both teams were even in the first round at 500 ers but 
entering on the second the Edinburgh men seemed to drop out 
of the bull’s-eye altogether. They could not make it out, and 
the more they tried to help each other the worse was their 
fortune. And yet, coached by Larrigan, the Glasgow men were 
putting in bull’s-eye after bull’s-eye. That the flags on the 
hill were giving the lie to the wind seemed to be quite evident 
to the Edinburgh men, who could not understand a pennaut 
being blown eastward in face of an easterly wind. And yet 
when they ‘borrowed’ against the easterly wind six feet to the 
right, their shots went past the right side of the target. They 
were fairly fogged, and confessed that the range was a most 
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puzzling one. At 600 yards they fared little better, and when 
the concluding round per man had been finished the Edinburgh 
men were three points down per rifle. Sam Belfrage was a wee 
bit savage, and with the promise to meet the company at dinner 
at the Queen’s Hotel, George Square, said he wished to call on 
a friend in the neighbourhood, a civil engineer by profession. 
Sam was anxious to find out how those flags and pennants, 
stuck on trees and landmarks, persisted in flying in the face of 
the wind. The discovery might prove useful, professionally, 
and his scheme for overcoming wind-pressure in the contem- 
plated Forth Bridge was uppermost in his mind. 

Sam must have discovered something interesting, as he was 
very quiet at dinner that evening, till he succeeded in getting 
old Larrigan to wager him 5/ that the Edinburgh men did not 
beat him in the bog, and another 52 that it would be Larri- 
gan’s fault if the Glasgow men lost. The champagne was 
flowing briskly at the time, and the company were quite equal 
to bouncing, shooting, or holding the candle. 

_* eRe * * * * “* 

At length came the day for the return match, New Year’s 
Day, and by no means Temperance Day in Scotland. The 
Giasgow men, headed by Captain Larrigan, set out for Edin- 
burgh, and were received with open arms at Waverley Station. 
Hospitality, dangerous to rifle scoring, was strongly ex evidence. 
*Begorra!’ said Larrigan, when cautioned, ‘if they can drink 
and shoot we can shoot and drink too!’ Up past Holyrood 
they marched to the bog, headed by a piper. A new year’s fog 
was hanging low down on the hill, and threatened to interfere 
with practice ; but it was pretty well known to Edinburgh men 
that this would lift at noon. There was more hospitality at the 
firing points, where a huge cauldron was boiling, and 
from this and sundry jars were compounded steaming 
tumblers of Scotch toddy. It was New Year’s Day, and there 
was much drinking of ‘Guid New Years and Happy New 
Years. Johnnie Wilson, the single Glasgow teetotaller, got 
very anxious about the result of the match, and expostulated 
with Larrigan, but all the latter would say was, ‘Letsh shoot 
fair ; if they can drink and shootsh, we can shootsh and drink 
too!’ The sun came out streaming bright on the targets at 
last, and the Glasgow men went down to the 200 yards. There 
they found sober, steady, and sedate twelve Queen’s Brigade 
waiting them. 
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‘Allow me, Larrigan, said Belfrage, with a wink, ‘ to intro- 
duce our shooting team.’ 

‘Yes, but what’sh o’ your team, Sam? ain’t you and your 
team goin’ to shoot ?’ 

‘Oh, no; our’s was the reception, hospitality, and drinking 
team. Tee men will look after the targets, they are all 
teetotallers.’ 

Poor Larrigan saw the position when too late. He only got 
in three shots at the 200 yards, and though he and his men 
pulled themselves together, they had to put up with a defeat 
of eight points per man, Larrigan having as many misses as hits. 

‘It’s a dirty trick, Sam,’ he said ; ‘a dirty trick, not worthy 
of soldiersh and gentlemen !’ 

‘No, Harry,’ was the reply ; ‘nor was the sticking up of flags 
and pennants on trees and landmarks, with little boys to sit 
out of view and pull them against the wind every time the 
wind blew a bit fresh. Nice little game that was. However, 
we have had you this afternoon. Just pay and look pleasant 
and we'll say no more about it till Wimbledon. It will makea 
good camp story when it’s all told’: and it did! 


UNDEROA PIGEON Svea: 
By the Author of Racing for Gold, &c. 


ends an unscrupulous man will stick at nothing, and 
well even employ the birds of the air to assist him in 
his nefarious work. 

Concealed behind a dovecote lay a man with a gun. He was 
evidently awaiting the approach of a pigeon. Far away in the 
distance could be seen one of those birds, cleaving the air in his 
direction, As it came nearer it began making circles round the 
place, which was no doubt its home, to the great disgust of the 
watcher. Several times he raised his gun to shoot it, but as if 
scenting danger the bird sought safety among some adjoining 
trees. At length it got tired or was hungry, and it darted into 
the cote, the door of which went down withasnap. From under 
the wing of this carrier pigeon the man took a tiny slip of paper 
fastened with a bit of silk thread, and on this piece of paper was 
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written a message in pencil that was destined to cause direful 
_consternation in a neighbouring mansion. 

A fortnight before this incident occurred, two gentlemen in 
evening dress were sitting in a room at Long’s, with a bottle of 
champagne before them. One was a sharp-eyed, grey-headed 
old man about town, known as Major Western, whose character 
would not bear examination. It was not every one who would 
play cards with him, and his connexion with the Turf had been 
anything but creditable. In fact it was a wonder he had not 
been warned off long before. He made it his business tg get 
acquainted with all the young men coming of age who had 
fortunes at their back. He was sitting at present with one of 
those desirable individuals—Mr. Sutton by name—whom he had 
fleeced, personally or with the assistance of confederates, to a 
pretty tune during the nine years the young man had been in 
possession of his money. The Major had been advising the 
retention of a Captain Archibald—a bird of the same feather as 
himself—to assist them to carry out a coup over a Nursery at 
Newmarket, but Sutton thought he had good reasons for 
objecting to the man. 

‘But does not the Captain bear me any grudge for taking 
Nina away from him ?’ 

‘Not the: least, bit in’ the world replied the Major in a 
cheery tone; ‘if the truth was known, he was very glad to get 
rid of her.’ 

‘As this is my last card, we cannot be too cautious.’ 

‘Well, I know it; but the beauty of this plan is that nobody 
will suspect Archibald of putting the money on for you. It 
means getting much longer odds.’ 

‘Do you think our tackle was good enough to try the 
youngster ?’ 

‘Not a doubt about it; the colt at the weights is a certainty, 
and he will be as steady at the post as an old soldier under fire. 
It would not surprise me later on to see him a good favourite 
for the Derby. You know how reticent your trainer always is, 
but this time he told me in the strictest confidence that it was 
far and away the best two-year-old he ever trained.’ 

‘ If that is the case, it is a pity I have not more money to put 
on him; but to raise cash for this purpose I have mortgaged 
every remaining stick and foot of ground I possess, and his 
defeat spells more than ruin to me—it means death. I have no 
penchant for turning gamekeeper or cowboy,’ 
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‘You are talking nonsense ; you surely would not dream of 
destroying yourself, and at your age, too ?’ 

‘No, I would not dveam of it, I would do it.’ 

The Major was thoughtful for a few seconds, and then said: 
‘Tf I had known this before I would have washed my hands of 
the business, but undoubtedly you will change your mind.’ 

Nevers. 

‘Hist! here comes Archibald. I asked him to step in and 
have a chat with us over the matter; not a word to him about 
that ridiculous nonsense, or he will imagine you are disappointed 
with a certain young lady, or have gone suddenly mad.’ 

‘How are you, Sutton?’ asked the Captain gaily, as he 
advanced to shake hands with his successful rival; ‘no malice 
you know, it is the fortune of war, and—ah, Western,’ he said, 
turning round to the Major, ‘ you see I’m above petty jealousy ; 
bother women, let’s go in for making money. If I can be of any 
service to you in that little matter you hinted at, I’m entirely at 
your orders. Of course, under the peculiar circumstances the 
most suspicious of bookmakers would never imagine that I 
was working a commission for Sutton.’ 

To make things clear it is as well to state, for it came out 
afterwards, that the Nina referred to was purposely thrown in 
Sutton’s way, and was merely a tool of the two sharpers, whether 
willing or not will presently be seen. 

‘In the first place, asked the Captain, ‘is the two-year-old 
good enough ? There are several youngsters of tried excellence 
engaged.’ 

‘We have only 6st. 1olb. to carry, and we could win with the 
top weight,’ answered the Major. 

‘By Jove, that will do!’ remarked the Captain ; ‘it’s about the 
best thing I ever heard of. You are going to invest a lump of 
money, I suppose ?’ he inquired of Sutton. 

‘Yes, as much as I can spare; these certainties don’t crop up 
every day, and one must make the most of them. Now, I have 
been thinking, if you have no objection, Archibald, that we should 
all go down to-morrow to my place in the country, where we can 
at our leisure settle the details of the business.’ 

‘ Agreed, so far as I am concerned,’ answered the Captain; ‘I 
shall be pleased to meet her again—as a friend, 

‘It’s a capital idea, this from the Major ; ‘we will avoid all 
questioning, and carefully map out our plans.’ 

So the poor dupe with his three discreditable companions 
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left the metropolis next day to hold high revel at Chilton Friars, 
a pretty place in Cambridgeshire, which had descended to 
this branch of the Suttons for many generations. It now 
depended entirely on the success of the highly tried Choice of 
Chance, as the two-year-old was called, whether this valuable 
property was to continue in the holding of the family, or go to 
liquidate the claims of a pack of merciless Jews. The odds were 
slightly in favour of the former event, for to give them their 
due Major Western and Mr. Sutton’s trainer were a couple of 
the most unlikely people to make any mistake in a trial. 

As Sutton was in debt to most of the principal bookmakers, 
‘it was decided that both he and his usual agent—the Major— 
should remain at Chilton Friars and not show up at Newmarket 
on the day of the race. Their non-appearance on the course 
would be certain to throw dust in the eyes of the layers of odds. 
It was to be a ready-money commission of nearly 800/, worked 
in London as well as at the post, and it was arranged that, as 
Mr. Sutton’s place was a considerable distance from a telegraph 
office, the result should be communicated to the two anxious 
expectants by pigeon direct from the course. For this duty an 
experienced man had been employed, and he was practising his 
birds daily. You see the news was of the gravest consequence 
to Mr. Sutton, a question of life or death ; in fact, he remained 
fixed in the determination to end his days if Choice of Chance 
was not returned the winner. 

The day before the race, the Major and his ally the Captain 
had a stealthy interview in the conservatory. 

‘Am I to put on the whole of this money ?’ asked Archibald. 

‘Every shilling of it. You will get ten to one at least, and it 
is not every day we can stand to win 4000/, a piece to nothing. 
Understand me perfectly, Archibald, every shilling of the 800/. 
must go on the colt.’ 

‘Very well,’ grumbled the Captain ; ‘but I thought that in 
case of accidents a hundred or two would be useful. Now I 
will do exactly as you tell me. We are agreed about the 
message I am to send?’ 

‘Quite ; simply write “Beaten a length” if the horse wins.’ 

‘But should he really lose the race? He might get knocked 

down or bolt.’ 
‘That is not likely to happen, but in that case the word 
‘Lost” will be sufficient.’ 
‘But suppose the colt wins, and my message does not have 
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the desired effect, I would look a fool when I arrived here to- 
morrow evening.’ 

‘Not a bit of it, blame the telegraph clerk, and even then we 
would be much better off than we are now, for he is sure to be 
generous to the extent of a few hundreds ; but ef you make no 
mistake he is as good as dead, 

‘T shall not blunder, but do you think Nina suspects nothing? 
She has a catlike way of coming on us which I do not like.’ 

‘Pooh! she is in’ our power, and-I will keep my eye 
onthe vixen.’ 

With this last remark the two scoundrels separated, the one 
to be driven to Newmarket, and the other to join their intended 
victim. 

This is what took place the following day. 

The Major was the man with the gun who was impatiently 
awaiting the pigeon from Newmarket, which was to bring death 
to his host. On reading the message he was overjoyed, to find 
that his damnable plot had suceeded so far, and that Choice of 
Chance had won. He hastened to deliver the death-warrant— 
the news to the contrary, but the result was very different from 
what he had expected. Mr. Sutton was sitting in the library 
when the Major entered. 

‘Won or lost ?’ he called out. 

‘Lost!’ but the Major never lived to utter another lie; there 
was a report of a pistol, and he was shot through the heart. 

And it happened on this wise. Mr. Sutton, on hearing the 
bad news that his colt had been beaten, instantly took a pistol 
from a drawer, and was in the act of aiming it at his forehead, 
when he received a violent blow on the arm which diverted the 
direction of the fatal bullet, and sent it straight to the breast of 
the false friend who had so foully compassed his death. 

That timely blow came from Nina, who overheard the two 
villains’ conversation in the conservatory, and made up her 
mind to upset their plans. Though she did not intend to 
cause the death of that heartless scoundrel, Western, he richly 
deserved his fate. She made Mr. Sutton fully acquainted with 
the murderous intentions of his so-called friends, and when 
‘Archibald arrived on the scene, he was shown into the room 
where the body of his brother traitor was lying, and made to 
disgorge all the money he had won at Newmarket, as well as to 
write to the London bookmakers to pay Mr. Sutton’s agent and 
no one else the money he had netted from them over the 
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Nursery. The commission averaged the excellent odds of 100 
to 8 all round. He was locked up till a telegram came from 
town on the following day to say that all the bets had been 
collected, when he was liberated, and told that if he remained in 
England beyond four-and-twenty hours, he would be arrested. 
There was the message in his handwriting and the conversation 
between him and Western, fortunately heard by Nina, to 
convict him. 

At the inquest it was explained to the coroner that on 
hearing of the success of one of his horses at Newmarket, Mr. 
Sutton in his excitement let off the pistol he happened to be 
examining at that moment, and a verdict of accidental death was 
ultimately returned. Nina was the important witness, and when 
she had given her evidence to the above effect, she suddenly 
disappeared, and was no more heard of in those parts. 

The ten days’ wonder soon died a natural death ; but his 
marvellous escape sobered Mr. Sutton for life, and he is now 
happily married and a respectable member of society. 


KENNEL REMINISCENCES. 
By A. RALLYWOOD., 


= pqo OU say Mr. Guy was killed in what they call a stone- 
(2 wall country. From what I have heard I shouldn’t 

Of )\my care to run over one of them, and I think it a 
ag thousand pities that Harry Guy should have met 
his end through leaving the Belvoir, where he had hunted all his 
time ; but perhaps I say that because I ama Belvoir hound. He 
was the keenest hunting man among a keen lot, though many 
could outride him, for he never had a very good seat nor 
light hands; but he was so fond of the sport that, if he had 
had the chance, hounds would have run on Sunday, which, of 
course, no respectable hound could put up with for a moment. 
How well I remember the day they blooded him on Bram- 
stone Lings! He was home from Rugby, where they say all 
these Guys went for what Jem calls the cubbing season, and 
one morning Will told Harry’s father that he had made up 
his mind to perform the rites on the youngster that day, if they 
killed. Old Guy burst out into a hoarse laugh. ‘Haw! haw!’ 
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cried old Andrew, ‘you needn’t trouble, he’ll take kindly enough 
to it,’ and when they broke the fox up, just as he had reached the 
Lings, young Guy cried, ‘ Will, give me the varmint. ~“All right, 
sir, says Will, and handed the carcase over amid the an 
baying of the hounds. When he had hold of Reynard, he said, 
‘Will Goodall says he’ll give me a pair of mustachios to-day, but 
I'll leave him a queer canvas to paint on’ Therewith he 
simply smothered his face with blood, and declared that if it 
were not defrauding the pack, he would eat the fox for a five- 
pound note. 

As he began, so he went on—he never had enough of it 
—and when he had nearly ruined himself by trying to keep 
pace with men who owned a hundred farms as large as the 
one he tenanted, he fell-in love with a young lady, heiress to 
a nice fortune, able and willing to fill Guy’s stables again, on 
condition that he would reside at a place they had somewhere 
away in the Eastern counties. Harry went down to visit her 
at her father’s place, and came back looking rather gloomy. 
The first morning after his return, we were at the ‘ Three Queens,’ 
and Ledgebrook, who always liked Harry, said, ‘ Well, Guy, am 
I to congratulate you?’ ‘No, Tom, he replied, ‘it’s all off? 
‘How’s that? Old folks disagreeable about settlements?’ ‘No, 
they were all right, and I am fond of the filly, but I can’t stand 
their country. The foxes are slow, the hounds a weedy set, and 
the main feature of the day’s hunting the number of checks. 
I couldn’t stand it at any price.’ Well, poor Harry went on with 
the Belvoir till he couldn’t mount himself any longer, so he 
accepted an invitation from an old Rugby boy to stay with 
him for the season, and ride his cattle over this stone-wall 
country, and they say a good many of these walls are »worse 
to a stranger than our park wall. Jem says they don’t try to 
clear them, but get over as we do over a five-barred gate, when 
we are bound to have it, and Harry not being used to that sort 
of things, most likely went over his horse’s head and_ broke 
his neck. 

‘If I may be allowed to speak, I heard on good authority 
that he tried to swing the wall like an ox-fence,’ put in Red- 
wing. ‘Very likely, I replied, ‘but the thing only shows that 
hounds, horses, and hunters should stick to their own country’ 

Anyway, we have lost in Harry Guy as good a man as ever 
rode to hounds, though he couldn’t often keep in the first 
flight against such men as Captain White. They say the 
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Captain on Merry Lad would clear anything that could be 
got over, because he had such a knack of lifting his horse so 
as to get his fore-legs well clear, and then he would throw him- 

lf back till his head nearly touched the horse’s tail. Once 
‘they came to that hog-backed stile in the corner of the 
Wycombe lane, and Tom Chambers, Guy, and the Captain were 
nearly abreast. ‘Have it, Tom?’ cries White. ‘No, hang it, 
Captain, I’m not on a buck, replied Chambers, who seldom 
flinched a fence ; but the Captain’s horse went over like a deer, 
while Tom and Guy took the two fences into the grass field 
and sacrificed a little ground sooner than lose the run altogether. 
I’ve only heard of three men who ever would have that fence. 
Mr. Burbidge on his wonderful grey was one, and the other was 
Dick Christian. He would jump anything, and Mr. Burbidge was 
a feather-weight, so it was a great thing for a man like the 
Captain to be one of three who had fairly cleared the old ‘ hog-. 
back,’ though, it is true, few fencers like Merry Lad were ever 
seen, even in the crack countries. 

The Captain was always trying to get men to go at fences, 
no matter how they were mounted nor what the fences were. 
This was especially the case with Dick Christian, of whom he 
was very fond, and some people said the Captain took as much 
delights in holloaing to Dick to go on as he did in the run 
itself. . It was a wonder he didn’t bring Christian to grief, con- 
sidering he was often riding a novice ; but gentlemen, when their 
blood is stirred by the cry, don’t .stop to think about their own 
necks or anybody else’s. Captain White, however, tried it once 
too often on a Black Bull day, but he hadn’t Merry Lad under 
him. They drew Mankrie Wood, which is close to Witham 
Common, and whether one*of our varmints had been paying a 
visit, or the fox got turned off his line, I can’t tell you; but 
they came right across, through Woodwell Head and up to 
Melton Spinney, ten miles as hounds ran, Mr. Wood said, 
and towards the end they came to a place like the Wycombe 
one or nearly so, in Gravel Hole Meadow. Nobody liked the 
place, and all went for the bridge into the Fishpond meadow, 
except the Captain, who went at it holloaing, and too fast for 
timber. The brook is just under the fence, but that he didn’t 
know, and when he saw it he was too late to pull up, but most 
likely tried to do so. At any rate his horse Marigold caught 
the rail and the pair came crash into the water. Old Tom 
Brown, the village sheep-washer, happened to be passing with 
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his crook, and helped them out, whereupon he coolly demanded 
his fee for washing two sheep, and received a sovereign, with 
which he was highly delighted, and used to say ever after, ‘ Them. 
wur the two best ship as iver he had in the washdyke.’ 

The Captain got no further than the Melton Wong and cer- 
tainly looked rather sheepish when, the story having got abroad, 
he turned up at Great Dalby the next morning, but he took 
good care to ride Merry Lad that day, for the fences are big in 
that country; but one or two of the mischievous lot often 
chaffed the Captain by asking him what was the price of sheep- 
washing. Those were, of course, the Cottesmore Hounds, and 
they killed on Cook’s farm, but I was out of it and only learnt 
this from hearsay. 

I remember, however, a run in which a curious thing 
happened at that same washdyke. You know they dam the 
' brook, with a lot of boards, and have a tub for the washer to 
stand in and handle the sheep in turn as soon as they have 
had a swim’round for a time. We ran our fox down to the 
brook, and as he had clearly crossed, Will took us over below the 
dam and cast on the other side ; but though the land is good and 
scent-holding, we could make nothing of it, which puzzled Will 
extremely, because no time had been lost and the scent had 
been good all the way from Goadby Gorse. We were about 
giving it up when I thought I got a whiff close on the back 
where the dam joined the Hunters’ meadow side. Following 
this, I found Charley snugly ensconced in the tub, where I worried 
him, but it was the sharpest tussle I ever had with a fox. He 
was as dry as a bone, so we knew he had run across the top of 
the boards and popped into the tub which very nearly saved his 
brush, Will asked the people in the village what they meant 
by having the dam and tub there at that time of year—it 
was the latter end of March—and Jack Marriot said they had 
put it there for the fox ; but it turned out that the tub being 
rather leaky, they had placed it in position earlier than usual to 
keep it from leaking, as the old sheep-washer was subject to 
rheumatism, and standing all day in a foot of water didn’t 
improve it. 

Jack Marriot never rode with any judgment. From start 
to finish, or as near the finish as he could get, he would tear 
away, fallow or grass it was just the same, and when Will called 
him to order for over-working he would give him some such - 
answer as ‘Well, Goodall, you should make your d hourds. 
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go faster. But he didn’t often get into trouble that way, for 
he never rode very good cattle, and oftener than not he came to 
a standstill before the end of a decent run. An instance of 
this was a run which ended in a kill in the bed of the old 
canal, when George Brewitt and he both came to the end of their 
tether within half-a-mile of the finish. George was stones 
heavier than Jack, so the latter said, ‘ Why, Brewitt, are you done 
too ?’ ‘As dead as a door-nail, Jack.’ ‘ Change horses,’ replied 
Marriot ; ‘I think there’s something in yours yet, and perhaps 
I can get up if you can’t’ The exchange was made and with 
the lighter weight Brewitt’s horse, Buckminster, carried Jack 
fast enough to put him nearly up, though he had to take the Lag 
Lane for it, and was a field behind after all. 

‘ Hullo!’ cries one of the farmers, ‘ here’s Jack come to attend 
Charley’s funeral at last! ‘Don’t you trouble yourself,’ replied 
Jack ; ‘if you would pay the funeral expenses I would see the 
old boy turned off as often as you.’ ‘Old Brewitt must have 
viewed a sinking fox before he let you have Buckminster, Jack. 
He’s a good horse, but you’d kill him in half the time Brewitt 
would. Why don't you take a leaf out of Cook’s book and 
husband your screws?’ ‘ Jack’s no screw, at any rate,’ remarked 
Tom Chambers. ‘No, but he’s a deuced screw-driver,’ replied 
the other, and Jack kept the name as long as he lived. Withall 
his random riding Jack had a good notion of hunting, which he 
showed when we brought a fox from Coston up to Shoby 
Scholes. I had kept the line close enough up to the Leicester 
road, and so had the best of the pack; but there was work 
for the whips, for the scent was very catching and it took them 
all their time to keep the pack together. But when we had 
crossed that road, I, for one, could make nothing of it and 
Goodall was fields behind ; but Jack, who hadn’t yet pumped out 
his mount, took us in hand and made one of the finest casts 
on record. Knowing that the scent would lie right enough on 
the grass beyond, and seeing us puzzled, he judged that the 
forward cast was no good, and brought us back down the road to 
where a brook ran under it. ‘Eleu-in! Sampson,’ he cries at the 
mouth of the little tunnel, and in I went, for I had always faith 
in Jack as he had in me. There was no mistake about Charley 
having been there; though the water was shallow it was very 
narrow and the scent hung about the place, so I opened and 
we got on fair terms with him in the next field. From there to 
Shoby Scholes we ran fast, and towards the finish breast-high, 
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but I am sorry to say Jack was not up when we rolled him 
over just after passing the Scholes ; but the fields thereabouts are 
small and the fences high, horses are always jumping, can’t last 
out above half an hour, and poor Jack after his brilliant cast was 
finally left in the lurch. But Will, when he had broken up his 
fox and saw Marriot crawling up as fast as his jaded horse could 
bring him, said, ‘Mr. Marriot, I’m sorry I can’t give you the 
brush, because you deserve it for that splendid cast, but why 
dow t you try to keep a shot in your locker?’ We never did, how- 
ever, and I have heard them say that it isn’t any use advising 
hunting men. They will ride in their own style, say what you 
will, just as Random there will always run to head as long as he 
can stand it, and no amount of failures at the finish will cure 
either him or a Jack Marriot. Well, as Jem says, after all it 
takes all sorts to make up a hunting field, and if there were 
no Jack Marriots there would be less fun. 


TRICKY: 
By GEORGE F. UNDERHILL. 


a (ig HE had been called ‘Tricky’ in the nursery, and the 
: name had stuck to her, in the schoolroom and in 
after-life, till she was twenty-one, and the best 
horsewoman that followed the Cracksmall Hounds. 
Ill-natured people said that she deserved the name well, as no 
girl had.had so many flirtations without being scalded by 
the fire of love, or the breath of scandal, as she. But then 
the people who said this were females of an uncertain age, and 
still more uncertain personal attractions; albeit the men adored 
her, and Miss Beatrice, adéas Tricky Weathercock, was the most 
popular girl in her county. Therefore, it was only natural that 
when it was proposed, by a few choice spirits over Tom Splasher’s 
claret, that a ladies’ race should be inaugurated at the annual 
point-to-point races, it was unanimously resolved to refer the 
proposal to Tricky. But first of all let us say a few words as to 
how the proposal originated. 

Tom Splasher had asked the Master and a few of the leading 
members of the Cracksmall Hunt to dinner, with the view of 
deciding upon the course for the point-to-point races. This 
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important matter, and three bottles of Chateau Lafite having 
been settled, Archie Letts, the most dare-devil, harum-scarum 
man of nine stone six who ever threw leg over pigskin, 
exclaimed : ‘I say, why not have a ladies’ race as well? Catch 
weights, of course. Bumping and bad language to be the only 
disqualifications,’ 

The Master, Major Arme, laughed. ‘Well, Letts, if you can 
persuade six ladies to start, I will give a piece of jewellery of the 
value of fifty pounds to the winner,’ 

‘Six, Major! I'll get a dozen entries within twenty-four 
hours.’ 

‘I don’t think you'll find it so easy,’ Splasher interrupted. 
‘TI don’t suppose for a moment that the ladies will object, but 
their male belongings might think it a wee bit fast.’ 

‘Bosh, Tom! We don’t live in the age of chivalry, when fair 
maidens were locked up in lonely castles; at which epoch, I 
believe, one of my ancestors made a fortune out of the invention 
of rope-ladders. Only get Tricky Weathercock to take up the 
idea, and the thing is done.’ 

A momentary frown came over Splasher’s face. His friends 
said behind his back that he was spoony on Tricky, and no man 
likes to hear his best girl called by her pet nickname by othcr 
men. But then, as yet, Tom had no right to check this free- 
and-easy use of her name. This Archie Letts well knew, and 
he also knew that it was not for the want of asking, therefore the 
spirit of mischief prompted him to add: ‘Tl see da belle Tricky 
to-morrow morning, and will bet anybody a fiver we get ten 
entries before a week.’ 

‘Mind you, I said six starters, interrupted the Master. 

‘Oh, they'll all start. Directly you hear a report of any one 
of them being about to scratch, you’ve only got to say: “Good 
gracious, Miss Smith, I’ve just heard such a horrid scandal about 
you—Miss Jones says that you’re afraid to ride in the race: of 
course I contradicted the report.” Then it’s Lombard Street to 
the proverbial gooseberry against Miss Smith scratching.’ 

This was how the Cracksmall Ladies’ point-to-point race was 
originated. 

Old Mr. Weathercock was a rich widower, and, as Tricky was 
his only child, she was allowed to do pretty well as she pleased, 
for her maiden aunt and chaperone, Miss Weathercock, was one 
of those dear old creatures who are perfectly content, so long as 
they are left alone, which as was generally the case, was 
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extremely fortunate. Perhaps she knew that Tricky was able 
to take care of herself, and would only kick over the traces if 
she felt the curb. Now, as Archie Letts knew, it was Tricky’s 
habit on non-hunting days to make an inspection of the stables 
directly after breakfast, when ‘twas woe to the groom who had 
been guilty of any act of carelessness. So on the morning after 
the dinner at Splasher’s, Archie rode into the stable-yard at the 
Grange, and disturbed Tricky in the act of administering a 
severe lecture to a lad for not having properly cleaned her 
saddle. ' 

‘Good morning, Mr. Letts! You ave early!’ Tricky said, 
pointedly, for she did not like being caught doing the work of 
a stud-groom. 

‘Hope I haven’t outraged the conventionalities, but I knew 
I should find you at home at this hour, and I want to speak 
most particularly to you. The fact is ’ve got an important 
piece of news to communicate.’ 

‘Then come into the house and communicate it, for I suppose 
you've not had your after-breakfast B. and S. yet ?’ 

As a matter of fact, Splasher’s claret had necessitated a 
fizzing mixture before breakfast, but Archie was equal to a 
second edition, before stating the object of his visit. 

‘So you want us frail creatures to provide amusement for 
you men! It’s very good of you to wrap it up so nicely.’ 

‘Isn’t it? But then diplomacy always was my strong point. 
Still, Miss Tricky, the question is, are the Cracksmall ladies to 
be behind the ladies in other hunts? Of course, you indignantly 
answer “No.” Therefore, it is your bounden duty, which your 
godfathers and godmothers promised that you should perform, to 
forthwith hold a hen convention, and persuade every lady in the 
Hunt to enter for the “ Grand Cracksmall Ladies’ Steeplechase ” 
—a neat title of my own invention.’ 

‘But why do you come to me?’ Tricky asked, who was 
really pleased at the idea. 

“Because you can persuade anybody to do anything. Half 
the ladies will ride because they like you, and the other half 
because they are jealous of you.’ 

Well, the end of it all was that Tricky consented to hold the 
hen convention, and Archie rode away feeling that he had stolen 
a trick from Tom Splasher, for Tricky had also accepted his 
offer to give her a few hints about training and jockeyship, 
so that when Splasher dropped in to lunch he found that he 
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had been forestalled. Accordingly he voted the whole affair 
decidedly fast, which only made Tricky more keen on following 
Archie’s advice. 

‘If you've made up your mind, I suppose it’s no good my 
saying anything.’ 

‘Of course it isn’t, retorted the young lady. 

“You know you'll have to train, and all that sort of thing,’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Letts is going to give me a wrinkle or two about 
that, 

“The deuce he is! Look here, Tricky, I don’t understand 
why you should throw me over for a fast little whipper-snapper 
like Letts.’ 

‘Don’t you? You've been rude enough to tell me that I’m 
going to do a fast thing, so it would hardly be consistent for you 
to give me any further encouragement to do it. Besides, Tom, 
you seem to forget that I am not engaged to you.’ 

‘You never allow me to forget that fact,’ Splasher replied 
bitterly. ‘Tricky, you know how I love you, and I did think 
once, that . : 

‘I shan’t stop in the room if you talk nonsense. I’ve told you 
once that I shall always love you as a friend, but anything else 
is impossible. And I think it’s mean of you to behave in the 
way you do, Even if I dance with another man, you scowl at 
him as if he were a murderer. Of course, if you like to pose as 
a love-sick swain, I can’t prevent you, but you might have 
some consideration for my feelings.’ 

Splasher left in a very bad temper with himself, Tricky, 
and the world in general, muttering language about Archie 
Letts such as ladies may not hear, and Tricky went for a long 
brisk walk as a commencement to getting into training, in the 
course of which she met Archie. But we must get forrader. 

The hen convention was duly held, with the result that nine 
promised to enter for the race. In order that the promises 
might be made binding, Tricky drew up a list of the entries, 
and sent the list, with a round-robin signed by all the ladies 
who had entered, to the Master. 

‘Signed, sealed, and posted, girls, she said with an air of 
triumph, ‘and I vote that anybody who scratches should be 
made to pay forfeit.’ 

Of course the news leaked out, with the result that might be 
expected, but the Cracksmall ladies were not to be brow-beaten 
by Mrs. Grundy, though the ardour of one or two abated when 
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their male advisers forbade them to drink tea, eat sweets, or 
indulge in other luxuries dear to the female sex. Still, they 
obeyed orders without much grumbling, for, to tell the truth, 
there was a very keen rivalry amongst certain of these ladies, 
and what Mr. Punch calls ‘feline amenities’ were far from 
uncommon. 

‘They'll ride most confoundedly jealous, that’s the worst of 
it” the Master said, when the preliminaries had been definitely 
settled. ‘I only hope they won’t cannon at their fences. Some 
of ’em, lord knows, are dangerous enough in the hunting field. 
That girl, Edith Chester, is always jumping into my pocket.’ 

Now, the said Edith Chester hated Tricky. When Tricky 
rode a pony with her hair down her back, Miss Chester had 
been the reigning belle of the county, but when Tricky emerged 
from the schoolroom, Miss Chester found herself relegated toa 
back seat, in more senses than one. Neither in the hunting 
field nor in the ballroom could she get on level terms with her 
younger rival, though she did all she knew to force the pace. 
It was all very well for her to say that Miss Weathercock rode 
such superb cattle, or that Miss Weathercock was really too fast 
to be good form, but the fact remained that, either in habit or 
ball-dress, Tricky beat her ‘hands down.’ So she kissed Tricky 
most affectionately when they met, and made spiteful remarks 
about her behind her back. 

The forthcoming race made her more angry than ever, for 
men took no pains to conceal either their opinions or their hopes 
that Tricky would win. ‘I don’t think it’s fair, Miss- Chester 
said to the Master, in the purring tones of a treacherous cat, 
‘that Miss Weathercock should be coached and trained by a 
gentleman jockey like Mr. Letts. I won’t say anything about 
the propriety of the thing, for that has nothing to do with me.’ 

This remark was made at covert-side within the hearing of 
Tricky, who happened to be talking to Archie. She blushed 
crimson, and in her sudden anger might have retorted, had it 
not been for the welcome cry of, ‘Gone away!’ 

‘D—n the vixen,’ Archie muttered to himself; ‘Tricky in 
her pride may give me the cold shoulder now, just as I’ve cut 
out old Splasher, too. If she does, I’ll bring things to a crisis at 
once and pop the question.’ 

But the hounds had settled down to their work, and it looked 
as if the pace was to be a clinker, while the line was over what 
Mr. Jorrocks would have called ‘a cut-’em-down-and-hang- 
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*em-up-to-dry’ country. Marshy fields, bordered by big banks 
and deep ditches, were the order of the day, and the motto, 
‘Choose your own place and give your neighbour plenty of 
room.’ Tricky was riding a young thoroughbred, who was none 
too clever for these Portland obstacles, and had yet to learn that 
on and off was the way to do the trick. But he had no novice 
on his back, and after the first three or four fields Tricky felt 
that she could easily prevent him from rushing at his fences so 
long as she was not interfered with. So she gave the majority 
of the field a wide berth, and took a line of her own, with Archie 
Letts about fifty yards on one side of her. 

Edith Chester knew that her remark had been overheard, 
though when she made it she was not aware of the close 
proximity of Tricky ; but at the cry ‘Gone away!’ the eyes of 
the two girls had met for one brief moment. The eyes of the 
one were full of anger and contempt, the eyes of the other of 
shame and hatred. But the knowledge of having been found 
out only called forth the vicious side of Edith Chester’s nature. 
She took no notice of what hounds were doing; she forsook 
her favourite habit of riding in the Master’s pocket, but she 
followed steadily in Tricky’s wake. She had grasped the 
situation in a glance, and saw that if the thoroughbred got 
flurried, dire grief would be the consequence. 

To give her her due, Edith Chester was an excellent horse- 
woman, and knew how to ride a¢ a person without her object 
being apparent. Moreover, she was riding a clever horse, which 
had been bred in Connemara, and didn’t know how to fall. 
With diabolical patience she bided her time, and when Tricky, 
who had no idea that her enemy was behind her, was con- 
gratulating herself that she had tamed the hot-blooded little 
thoroughbred, and reaping the double enjoyment of a good run 
- and victory over her horse, Edith Chester, came with a rush at 
a big bank, passing her within four or five yards to the right. 
The effect on the young horse was electrical He sprang 
forward before Tricky could realise what had happened, and 
striking the bank with his chest, fell in a heap into the ditch on 
the further side. Tricky was shot clean out of the saddle on 
to her shoulder, and, rolling over, lay unconscious on her 
back. Whether Edith Chester looked back or not to see the 
effect of her trick, nobody but she can tell—but she did 
not stop. 

Archie Letts had witnessed the whole of the episode, and 
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was well able to draw his own conclusions. But the present 
was a time for action: jumping off his horse he quickly climbed 
the bank, and hurried to Tricky. Taking off his coat he made 
a pillow of it, and with the gentleness of a woman raised the 
girl’s head, and poured some brandy down her throat. Ina 
few moments she recovered consciousness, and sat up, looking 
around her with a vacant gaze. After a few more drops of 
the cordial she began to realise where she was and what had 
happened. 

But why linger over the scene? Archie was too good a 
sportsman not to seize the opportunity which chance, or the 
devil in the shape of a woman’s hatred, had thrown in his 
way. On the following morning Edith Chester received the 
following note :— 


‘Dear Madam, —I beg to inform you that I do not see any 
unfairness or impropriety in my coaching or training my fiancée, Miss 
Weathercock, for the Cracksmall Ladies’ Steeplechase. You have been 
kind enough to describe me as a gentleman jockey: as a gentleman 
jockey allow me to advise you never to ride again as you rode to-day. 


‘Yours truly, ARCHIBALD LETTs.’ 
‘To Miss Chester.’ 


It is erroneously supposed that the punishment commonly 
called ‘being sent to Coventry’ is confined to our school days. 
Miss Chester soon discovered the error of the supposition. The 
next time she appeared in the hunting field, Major Arme, who 
had heard the details of Tricky’s accident from Archie, said in 
cool stern tones to her before the whole field, ‘Excuse me, Miss 
Chester, but I must ask you not to ride in my pocket ; I am not 
such a light weight as Miss Weathercock, and may have to pay a 
worse penalty than a severe shaking.’ After such a snub there 
was only one thing to be done, namely, to go home and scratch 
for the Ladies’ Steeplechase, though she did not pay forfeit, for 
the good reason that it had never been decided what the forfeit 
should be. ; 

Still it was not likely that a vindictive woman like Edith 
Chester would bear her punishment by following ‘a masterly 
policy of inactivity.” Since she could not take part in the race, 
she determined it should be a hideous fiasco. Her deter- 
mination was strengthened by the news that, in spite of her 
accident, Tricky would be able to ride. 

Place aux dames had always been the motto of the 
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Cracksmall Hunt, so it followed @ /ortior? that the Ladies’ 
Steeplechase should be the first event on the card at the Hunt 
meeting. The course, besides being shorter, lay over a different 
line of fences to the line to be ridden over by the members and 
farmers, for Major Arme, wisely acting against the wishes of the 
competitors, insisted upon having the jumps cut down to a 
height which should be easily negotiable. This had to be done. 
Still, though the heroes of Aintree might have smiled at the 
course, it presented more formidable obstacles than the furze- 
topped hurdles of Sandown or Kempton. 

Early on the morning of the races—to be accurate, before 
seven a.m.—Archie Letts, whose hunting quarters were within 
half a mile of the course, opened his bedroom window to 
inspect the weather. Naturally, his eye wandered towards the 
scene of the afternoon’s struggle, and he was surprised to see 
two men and a woman regarding the fences with a greater 
degree of interest than might be expected from ordinary 
curiosity. Archie accordingly requisitioned the services of a 
powerful field-glass, and discovered that the three early actors 
were Miss Chester and her two grooms. 

‘H’m, he muttered; ‘the lady called me a gentleman 
jockey. Pity for her that she didn’t know that a gentleman 
jockey was up to the game of faking fences”. Then having 
watched the departure of Miss Chester and her two accom- 
plices, he dressed and proceeded to the course. A very brief 
examination showed him what had taken place. He hurried 
back home, ordered his covert hack to be saddled, and 
galloped off to Major Arme, to whom he told what he had 
seen. 

‘I’ve not disturbed a single twig, he concluded; ‘for I 
thought it was too serious an affair for me to deal with. Come 
and examine the fences, and then do what you think best. But 
I’ll swear in any court of justice that it was Miss Chester and 
her two grooms whom I saw.’ 

‘It hardly seems credible! Why, every fence must be a 
death-trap !’ 

‘So it is. But come along, man! Tell them to saddle a 
pony, and get the wire nippers. Let a couple of your men 
follow us, so as to make certain that we have omitted 
nothing.’ 

In another half-hour Major Arme and Archie were walk- 
ing over the course. Wherever it was practicable to escape 
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detection, hidden wire had been run through the top of the 
Sences. 


‘It’s as bad as attempted murder,’ Major Arme exclaimed, 
when the mischievous inventions of the devil had been removed. 
‘But what the deuce are we to do?’ 

‘Lie dark till after the race, then present this Chester fiend 
with the wire, and give her a week in which to leave the country. 
If she refuses the terms, have her arrested at once.’ 

‘Strong measures !’ 

‘Strong measures! Yes. But, look here, Arme, that she- 
devil has twice done her best to kill the only girl I ever 
loved, and I shall take particular notice she doesn’t have a 


third chance.’ 
* * * * * 


After seven or eight false starts, not to mention an 
unconscionable delay at the post, owing to one lady requiring 
a hair-pin, and another getting so hot that she requested the 
loan of a powder puff (which was necessary as the rouge was 
running down her cheeks), and after the starter had lost most of 
his wits and the whole of his temper, the Cracksmall ladies were 
at last dispatched on their eventful journey. One competitor 
soon pulled up owing to the loss of her back hair, for which 
disaster her maid received a month’s warning in the evening. 
A second was left in a muddy ditch, and a third was so done 
before she had completed a mile, that she had to stop. When 
they came within sight of home there were only three in it, of 
whom Tricky was one. But her two rivals were not to be 
despised, and there wasn’t half a length between them as they 
neared the last fence. 

‘By Jove! it'll be a race!’ Arme exclaimed, as the three 
girls landed together into the straight run home. ‘ What a pity 
that a woman can’t ride a finish!’ 

‘Which she never will do, so long as she has to grip a 
pommel instead of the horse.’ 

But Tricky had practised that final spurt. Leaning slightly 
forward and utterly disregarding her second pommel, she threw 
her left leg back and let her horse feel the whole strength of its 
pressure. He answered to the call immediately, and ee 
ahead, won by two lengths. 

Utterly at a loss to divine why her wire trick had failed, half 
delirious with rage and mortification, and harassed with doubts — 
as to whether any suspicion could be directed towards her, 
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Edith Chester was about to drive off the course, when Major 
Arme rode up to her. 

‘Before you leave, Miss Chester, I must ask you to take your 
belongings with ‘you, as we have no need for them in the 
Cracksmall country’ (with politeness more cutting than rude- 
ness he handed her the pieces of wire), ‘and I am also 
empowered to say, that unless you leave the country within 
a week, criminal proceedings will be taken against you.’ 

Miss Chester left. 

‘ Archie, did I prove an apt pupil ?’ 

“Yes, Tricky; that finish was—eh—well—eh—decidedly 
tricky.’ 


Mis. LUSHINGTONS (BLU N Dink: 


By Fox RUSSELL. 


Holmes as a racing man, yet he always had one or 
two decent horses in training at Newmarket, and 
used to ‘win in his turn’ with them. But his heart 
was in the sister sport of steeplechasing ; and it gave him more 
pleasure to win a fifty pound ’chase, than it would have done 
had he taken a flat race worth five times that sum. He always 
ran his horses honestly and for the sport’s sake, and although 
he may have realised in so doing the truth of that perverted 
adage, ‘Be good and you will be lonely,’ he nevertheless 
persevered in ‘being good’ to the end; and when, in due 
‘course, he was gathered to his fathers, most racing men were 
ready to say that a ‘straighter’ man than Bantock Holmes 
“never trod the turf. 

Mr. Holmes was a widower with only one daughter—‘ and 
she was a widow.’ Her husband had been in a cavalry regiment 
and succumbed to the combined effects of enteric fever and 
brandy pawnees—the latter taken in so lavish a manner that, 
assisted by the climate of Central India, Captain Lushington 
went over to the great majority before he had had time to 
attain one, in his own. 

Living from that time forth with her father, and entering 
into all his amusements and occupations with the ready 
sympathy of a good and tactful woman, Lilian Lushington 
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had become genuinely ‘bitten’ with a love for steeplechasing, 
and at Bantock Holmes’ death she slightly astonished people 
by the announcement that, instead of selling off the steeple- 
chase horses, she should keep them and run them in her own 
name. 

Nothing was altered—the same old trainer, John Gregory, 
and the same ‘cross-country’ jockey, Mills, were still kept on, 
and the little string of five or six horses was as successful as 
ever, thereby affording their new owner unqualified delight. 
Monetary considerations never interfered with this somewhat 
expensive pastime: Mr. Holmes had been a fairly rich man, 
and his only daughter inherited every penny he had possessed. 
Before her father had been dead a year, offers in plenty came 
for the hand of the fascinating and well-dowered widow. A 
very handsome girl, she had now, at the age of twenty-nine, 
matured into an extremely beautiful woman. But for an air 
of imperiousness, more apparent than real, her admirers declared 
that she would be perfection; and, even with that drawback, 
many a man would have given ten years of his life for the 
honour and substantial privileges of being her husband ez 
seconde noces. 

At -a certain steeplechase meeting in the Midlands, one 
bright sunny day in March, three of Mrs. Lushington’s horses 
were entered for different events, one of them being the Hall- 
bury Grand Annual Steeplechase, rather an important race. 
This was set for number three on the card. Mrs. Lushington 
had come to the meeting by train from London, where she had 
been staying a week at the Métropdéle, and had arrived in 
time to witness her horse’s prowess in the second race of the 
afternoon, the Stewards’ Steeplechase. Boaster, the animal in 
question, had run well for two miles of the journey ; but then the 
‘regulation ditch’ had proved fatal to his chance. He jumped 
short, and came down—to use the words of his veteran trainer— 
‘a buster.’ 

Sorely as Mrs. Lushington was disappointed, her vexation 
quickly changed to anxious solicitude as she saw that the 
jockey, Mills, did not rise, but lay motionless on the ground 
where he had fallen. A mounted policeman galloped to the 
spot, and immediately afterwards waved his handkerchief as a 
signal for the ambulance. Mrs. Lushington turned rather pale. 

‘Oh, it’s all right, Miss Lilian’—the old trainer had been so 
accustomed to addressing his present mistress as ‘ Miss Lilian’ 
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that the expression often slipped out unawares still—‘don’t you 
fear! Mills is a tough customer, and I dare say it’s only the 
wind knocked out of him. He'll be up and walking before they 
can get down there to carry him. And now I must go and see 
about catching this horse’—for Boaster was careering about 
at his own sweet will with one foreleg through the reins. But 
Mills, although he did, as a matter of fact, get on to his feet 
before the ambulance could arrive, had been more seriously 
damaged than Gregory thought. He could not raise his left 
arm above the ievel of his shoulder, and directly a surgeon 
examined him it was found that his collar-bone was broken. 

‘And now, what the dooce am I to do for a rider in the big 
‘chase, I should like to know?’ exclaimed the trainer, looking 
resentfully at the injured jockey. Any spectator might have 
reasonably concluded that Mills had broken his collar-bone for 
the sole purpose of annoying Mr. Gregory, to judge by the 
latter’s tone. 

‘There’s Bill Arnold —— 

‘G-r-r-r! Don’t talk to me about Bill Arnold: Biggest 
thief here! Biggest thief anywhere! Biggest thief in the 
world!! Bill Arnold? Well, I should have thought you knew 
enough about Bill Arnold —~’ 

And the unfortunate jockey felt sorry he had spoken, and 
made no further suggestion to his irascible employer. The 
Clerk of the Scales, who was standing by, mildly observed— 

‘ There’s a gentleman rider here.called Robey : 

‘Can’t ride for nuts!’ grunted Mr. Gregory. ‘ He don’t get 
on to one of my horses—not if I know it!’ 

The Clerk of the Scales was ‘sorry he spoke.’ 

Just at this moment a grey-haired, military-looking man 
approached the group, and Mr. Gregory respectfully raised his 
hat to him. It was Colonel Harberton, Mrs. Lushington’s uncle. 

‘Glad it’s no worse than a collar-bone, Mills,’ said the last 
comer, cheerily, ‘Who are you going to put up in the big 
race, Gregory ?’ 

‘That’s just what I don’t know, Colonel,’ replied that 
worthy, raising his hat and scratching his head dubiously. 

‘Well, then, I know of the very man for you— Lord 
Kilrush, one of the best men over a country I ever saw. He 
was on the winner of the last race. I’ll go and ask him to 
ride. You meet me in the paddock in five minutes!’ and the 
Colonel hastened off in quest of his friend. 
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Lord Kilrush was one of the unfortunate race of impecunious 
Irish landlords, a thoroughly ‘good fellow,’ and an all-round 
sportsman. He had met Colonel Harberton at a big ‘shoot’ 
the year before, and the two had fraternised considerably. The 
young Irishman had left ‘the best-mortgaged estate in the 
Emerald Isle, as he called it, and the half-ruined castle (which 
he always laughingly declared he had to fasten together with 
glue and string whenever it blew hard), in order to add grist to 
the mill by running two very good steeplechasers in England. 
So far, he had found the game a profitable one, and he had 
succeeded in despoiling the Saxon to the tune of four races in 
less than ten days. The Colonel quickly found him and asked 
if he would ride Mrs. Lushington’s Plebeian in the next race. 

‘I will, with pleasure, my dear Colonel,’ heartily responded 
the Irishman. ‘Is the horse in the paddock ?’ 

‘He is. If you'll go there and see him—grey clothing and 
scarlet binding—big chestnut horse with two white heels—lI’ll 
just go across to the stand and tell my niece. I’m sure she'll 
be awfully obliged to you,’ and away he went in quest of Mrs. 
Lushington. 

But that lady had left the stand and walked down the course 
to the paddock, where she stood watching her good horse move 
in stately fashion round the circle. Colonel Harberton had 
undertaken to find her a jockey ‘of some sort or other, and 
she felt assured that he would not fail her. 

Lord Kilrush quickly found the horse he was to ride, and 
immediately went up to the trainer to speak to him about 
the weight to be carried. Then Gregory indicated Mrs. Lushing- 
ton to him, and Lord Kilrush went up to her, and saluting— 
he could not very well take off a cap tied tightly round his head 
with a ribbon—said, ‘My name is Kilrush. Colonel Harberton 
has asked : 

‘Oh, you're the jockey for my horse!’ broke in the lady, 
eagerly. ‘Hesaid he’d get somebody, however bad—no, I don’t 
mean that!’ and she stopped suddenly. ‘ But—now, look here, 
Kilrush—I suppose you're an Irishman, aren’t you? Yes? Ah, 
well! Now, I’m going to speak very piainly to you, and you’re 
not to be offended, but I’ve set my heart on winning this race, 
and Plebeian can win it if he has his head loose.’ 

‘Madam ’ began Lord Kilrush, angrily, his Irish blood 
firing up at the imputation upon his honesty. 

‘No—now, you mustn’t be angry. Remember that I’ve 
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never seen you before, and don’t even know if you can ride, let 
alone what sort of a character you bear for honesty. One good 
thing, I can see for myself that you’re sober—at present.’ 

‘Madam, if anything more of this kind is said, or even 
hinted at by you, I must decline to ride the horse at all. First 
you doubt my honesty, and next you insinuate that I am not 
always sober! Really, I i 

‘Well, well, I must trust you, I suppose! But, listen! If 
you win, I'll make it well worth your while. So remember 
that if any one should offer, in running, a ten- or twenty-pound 
note for you to “stop” your horse, I will pay you double to let 
him win.’ 

Then, dropping for the moment her imperious tone, she 
looked the young Viscount full and square in the face, and 
said : ‘You look honest, my man—but although I’m only a 
woman, I’ve been racing some time now, and I know what the 
majority of you fellows are!’ And with these words, she nodded 
curtly to her jockey, and walked slowly off, back to the stand 
again. ; 

Lord Kilrush stood gazing at her retreating figure with 
very mixed feelings. First he felt inclined to be angry—then to 
laugh —and finally to go to Colonel Harberton and flatly 
refuse to ride. But the numbers were being hoisted on the 
telegraph board, and already the old trainer was at his elbow ; 
the thought of winning the big race was sweet—so was the fair 
face of the owner of Plebeian—yes, he would ride! 

A few minutes later, the nine horses composing the field 
for the Grand Annual were out on the course. After jumping 
the preliminary fence, they all slowly filed down to the starting 
post: the flag fell and a shout announced ‘ They’re off!’ 

Although the young Irishman had never set eyes on his 
mount before, the twain were on excellent terms with each 
other before the first fence was thrown behind them. Kilrush 
was a man who happily combined the fortiter zn re with the 
suaviter in modo in his cross-country riding ; he was very gentle 
and kindly by nature, but at the same time, extremely bold and 
resolute on a horse. Plebeian, in addition to his qualities as a 
steeplechase horse, possessed more than his share of brains, 
and was quick to appreciate his rider’s good points. After 
cleverly avoiding a fallen horse and his rider at the last fence 
but one, Mrs. Lushington’s good horse came out with a com- 
manding lead and looked like winning easily. 
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‘I think you’ve won, Lilian,’ says Colonel Harberton, as he 
shuts his glasses with a snap. 

Mrs. Lushington takes a long breath of relief and a look 
of delight passes across her beautiful face. 

‘Iam glad. That man Kilrush has ridden him splendidly, 
and I shall send him a cheque for fifty pounds!’ 

Colonel Harberton laughed pleasantly. 

‘Well, I dare say Kilrush could do with it, for he’s awfully 
hard-up. But as he can’t accept money, you'll have to invest 
that fifty in a handsome present.’ 

‘Oh, no, uncle! These fellows always appreciate coin of 
the realm better than anything else; [ll give him a cheque. 
Come along—see, the old horse has won by half-a-dozen lengths ! 
I want to go and pat him, the dear !’ 

And they hurried off the stand, and in the direction of the 
paddock, together. 

‘ But, Lilian, resumed the Colonel, as they walked rapidly 
towards the place where Lord Kilrush was already unbuckling 
his horse’s girths, preliminary to taking his saddle into the 
weighing room —‘ Lilian, he puffed, for the pace was rather 
severe for the old warrior, ‘surely you don’t seriously think of 
offering money to Lord Kilrush ?’ 

Mrs. Lushington felt rather cold. For a moment she did not 
speak, although her abrupt halt nearly brought to grief a lady 
and gentleman who were hurrying along close in her track. 
Then she swallowed something in her throat and said :— 

‘Lord—Lord Kil—— ? Uncle, I want a brandy and soda, 
and quickly please. Take mein here!’ 

‘Ycu're not ill, my dear, are you?’ asked the Colonel 
anxiously. 

‘Oh, no, but I—-I don’t think I want to see—the horse. 
I—I should like you to go and thank Lord Kilrush for me 
and—and—I think I’ll go in here and get some tea !’ 

The very next day, Lilian Lushington and ‘ Billy’ Kilrush 
almost charged into each other round the corner of Dover Street. 

‘ Beg pardon, I’m sure,’ said his Lordship ; ‘ awfully sorr—oh, 
it’s Mrs. Lushington !’ he broke off with a good-natured smile. 

Lilian put out her neatly-gloved little hand, impulsively. 

‘Oh, Lord Kilrush, can you ever forgive me for making 
the hideous blunder I did yesterday in taking you for a low- 
class professional jockey ? I shall never forgive my own care- 
lessness. And I even questioned your honesty ; 
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‘But you gave me a character for sobriety !’ he broke in 
laughingly. 

‘ And I told you, you cooked honest !’ 

‘Well, it’s a further testimony to me good qualities, and Ill. 
not complain of that!’ 

‘And I was going to—to actually pay you for riding !_ Oh, 
Lord Kilrush! I feel as if I could never look you in the face 
again |’ 

But that Mrs. Lushington eventually did succeed in that 
stupendous feat is abundantly clear by the fact that, some two 
months later, an inquisitive lady’s-maid duly reported to the 
servants’ hall that she had overheard the following (to her) 
mysterious conversation between Lord Kilrush and her mistress, 
in the conservatory. 

‘I shall never—no, never—let you ride any more steeple- 
chases, dearest, hen. I couldn’t bear it. And do you know, 
even now I feel to turn scarce when I think of that awful 
mistake I made about you ! 

‘ You only confused me with the horse I fode 

‘I thought you were 

‘Plebeian !’ 
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NOTES SON - NOVELTIES; 


SSRADBURY, AGNEW & CO. have published a very 
¢ readable sporting novel by our well-known contri- 
butor, Fox Russell, entitled, Colonel Botcherby, M.S.F7., 
which deals specially with Hunting, Steeple-chasing, 
and Shooting. 

Amongst the characters introduced we have an accomplished 
all-round sportsman, who happens to be the impecunious cadet 
of a noble house, and for obvious reasons attaches himself for a 
time to Botcherby, a self-made, vulgar, but ambitious millionaire, 
who on his first introduction poses as a military man, having 
become Colonel of the Duke’s Own Danger Signals. Then, 
renting an old country mansion, the man of money aspires to be 
a County gentleman, and, at least for a time, succeeds, as such 
aspirants sometimes do. From this position the transition to a 
Master of Staghounds was made easy, as was also that to a 
gunner, in which vé/e, however, having to depend on his unassisted 
talents, he does not appear to shine. 


ee Bikey ete neon Bewhil te are eindispee ed 
Ae a book be written ? _ But we must leave - ingey 


see to tell cheie respective tales as ace are written 
the book. | 


The illustrations by R. Me Richardson are much to. e 
commended. i: 
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FORES’S 
SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


DAY AND NIGHT WITH HOUNDS: 
Or, A WEEK IN THE WEST AFTER OTTER AND BADGER. 
By ‘ PEEP OUT,’ 


ANY a one among you, my masters, has fallen asleep 
after a long day’s hunting, only to peep in the Dream- 
god’s kaleidoscope at the gliding medley of the various. 

~ incidents of the past day’s sport. To few, I trow, has 

fortune granted the twofold pleasure of listening, with waking 
ears, to the cry of hounds, not only by day, but also by night. 

The ‘Stars of the West’ may have been your beacon guide across 

the gutter-seamed swamps of soggy Exmoor, as you rode a-horse- 

back in their wake, in pursuit of some dark-red fox from Flexboro’ ; 
but have you followed afoot the ‘ Stars of the South’ on the line of 
the travelling grey-friar of the night—the badger—from Seaton’s 

Down or Stockland’s woody heights? I would now, then, unfold 

a tale of a week’s sport that fell to our lot in the merry month of 

May, when, in four days’ hunting, the Culmstock Otter Hounds 

brought to hand five fine otters, and the Axe Vale Badger Hounds 

accounted for eight badgers in five mzgh¢s of the same week. 
Monday—The week starts with a fixture of the Badger 

Hounds at 11 p.m., so that we have plenty of time to look round 

the pack, and pick Archie Pape’s brains. Some delight to hunt 

the grey badger with the babbling basset-hound, others in watch- 

ing their rough-coated terriers work to him in his underground 

fastnesses, as first one, then another, to the echoing accompani- 

ment of ‘bisgay’ and shovel, takes his turn at baying up and 

cornering the quarry, ever and anon retreating in hot haste before 

his headlong charges ; while others, again, prefer by moonlight, 
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with a mixed pack of foxhounds and harriers, to puzzle out his 
zigzag course among the grass-lands in his search for the 
slimy slug, or e’en the succulent snail. The pack we are about 
to throw in our lot with to-night was started to continue the 
sport as shown by Mr. Jack Mitchell, of Hayne, who, in one 
night, killed eight badgers (rather a massacre methinks, but 
_ showing the plentiful supply of brocks in the district). Six 
couple of hounds are now in kennel, drafts from the Blackmore 
Vale and Taunton Vale Foxhounds and Axe Vale Harriers. 
‘Two great dog hounds—Rhoderick and Nourisher, to wit—from 
the Blackmore Vale certainly deserve mention : the former because 
of his abnormally long head and gameness in tackling a badger ; 
the latter for the ‘deepending’ way in which he marks his badger 
to ground. At first they did not quite understand how to open 
“Mr. Grey’s’ jacket, but now, after killing about a score, they 
break up a badger as easily as they would a fox. Perhaps their 
best night was from Hunter’s Lodge, when the pack divided, 
killing four large badgers, two of which turned the scale at 57 lbs. 
The season is a short one, beginning as it does just when the 
badger cubs are old enough to get their own living, and ending 
when the crops’are high enough to suffer damage by the passage 
of hounds and their followers. There are no deer here to take 
hounds off the line, and, should they get on to a fox, what odds 
is it >for there is no established pack of foxhounds ; nor, again, 
is the shooting so highly preserved here as elsewhere, and covert- 
owners seem pleased to see the Axe Vale Badger Hounds draw 
their woods and brakes. 
An hour's walk with six couple of hounds brings us to 
Bolshayne Bridge, where we find a few moonlighters awaiting 
our arrival. Up over on our left, two fires burn brightly on the 
main head of earths, from which Keeper Giles has stopped out the 
badgers with many a deep-driven stake. The glint of the moon- 
light on the stickle above the little stone bridge, the flare of the 
fires, with the dark ridge of the fir-belt for background, the hounds 
looming large as they cluster on the bridge—all go to make up 
as weird and charming a picture as one could wish to see. The 
air is heavily fragrant with the breath of the wild hyacinth as our 
huntsman takes hounds to the earth to pick up the line of the 
badgers who have gone forth on their nocturnal prowl. How 
they rustle as they shoulder their way through the dead fern and 
gorse, spréading wide to draw! Hark! a whimper from Damsel, 
a deep challenge from Rhoderick, confirmed by a crash of music 
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‘from half a score of throats as the pack swarms on the line. 
Blindly, excitedly, we dash through the underwood, our ears our 
only guide; what reck we of clinging briar or prickly furze 
‘with that rousing chorus ringing through the covert, startling the 
fern-owl, as -he gurgles his churring love-song to his mate, and 
‘the vixen fox barking hoarsely to collect her cubs in a neighbour- 
‘ing dell. To and fro hounds drive, never leaving the covert, 
-and at last mark to ground in an earth we had not known of. 
Lanterns now are lit, and terrier Pincher brushes past old 
Nourisher and vanishes underground. Firing the tall gorse-bushes 
‘we soon have light enough on the scene, and a right weird one 
is it as the flames shoot up as from the many candles of a Christ- 
mas-tree, lighting up the faces of the bystanders and the eager 
gleaming eyes of the expectant pack. Right under my feet, 
sounding up through the ground, I feel the bumping scrape, 
‘scrape of the badger, as she throws up the earth in hot haste 
‘behind her to cover her retreat. Thus an hour passes, the moon 
is no longer high above us, and we think of the approaching dawn ; 
so, leaving the diggers to unearth the badger, we take hounds on 
‘to draw Birch Wood, where Squire Edmonds (/Voreat Etona !) 
‘has kad the great earth stopped and fires lighted about the covert. 
‘Two badgers are known to be using here, but hounds cannot hit 
‘them off to-night, and we have a long wait, varied only by the 
occasional cry of one of the harriers running riot. Finally, in 
another covert, hounds mark to ground in an undiggable place. 

On our return to Morning Farm,.we find Giles waiting for us 
with a very old sow badger of four-and-twenty pounds, which he 
and many a willing hand had got out from the earth we had 
left him at work on. Turning her down, she shows us a ten- 
minutes’ spin before yielding up her ‘single,’ and home is reached 
about 7 a.m. 

Tuesday.—After a brief spell of Paice we train to Honiton to 
meet the Culmstock Otter Hounds at Langford Bridge at 11 
-o’clock. Some thirteen couple of hounds dash to water and at 
-once strike a hot trail, little Jack’s shrill terrier treble joining old 
Dutchman’s deep bass as the pack open on the line. Mile after 
mile, we follow the windings of the River Otter through daisy- 
-strewn meads ; now and again spurring our quarry on a spit of 
sand or mud, but ever pointing upwards—as indeed the music of 
the pack ringing in our ears surely confirms the evidence of our 
eyes, Here the otter has landed on that reed-covered islet in 
midstream ; there she has landed and cut across the elbow of 
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the winding river, but not till at Claypits we reach a long, deep 
brown pool overhung by a tree, do we make a pause. Here im 
this strong hide, hounds put in a lot of work, but finally make up- 
their minds that the otter has only paid a passing call there, and 
lingered a while as if loth to leave so secure a stronghold. But 
a few fields above, hounds with clamorous crash put down their 
otter in a long alder-fringed pool. First up, then down, hounds. 
swim their otter, keeping her moving to and fro, as they skim as. 
it were, from the surface of the water, the sweet scent of their 
quarry. See Gamester makes a dart at something brown, and 
Sportsman and Sailor dash at it too, but the game little bitch 
otter shakes herself free and vanishes once more under the roots. 
of an alder-bush. Here she sulks a bit. Meanwhile Carey, om 
the stickle below, has viewed a fine dog otter trying to glide away 
unnoticed. Our Master, however, is busy with the other, which 
he boldly extracts from under the bank with his hand, only to: 
find she has succumbed to the shaking she had had but a few 
minutes before. ’Tis now hard on 2 o'clock, and we call a 
brief halt for refreshment. On taking hounds to water again, 
they strike an up-trail which they follow to Upottery Bridge, 
until at 4 o’clock Hamlet and Dutchman mark their otter. Am 
exciting hunt down-stream of an hour, and hounds account for a 
dog otter of 234 lbs. weight, whose trail, with that of his mate, 
they had been following since 11 o'clock, covering a distance of 
about 9 miles. Seven miles home, and then at 9.30 we start. 
to meet the Badger Hounds at Seaton Down. 

High perched in the tree above the big earth, a keen 
hunter waits and watches for the badger’s exit. Presently a 
greyish form suddenly appears from the bowels of the earth, 
stands still, turning a white-streaked face from side to side, 
questing suspiciously with upturned snout the soft breezes of 
the night, before grunting for her cubs to come forth. Three 
smaller, whiter forms now appear, and roll about with playful, 
chattering cackle. A few minutes and then all shuffle away 
down the plantation. Meanwhile we sit beside the pack, eagerly 
awaiting the signal-whistle from the cramped watcher up in the: 
tree. Tis close on ten ere hounds dash forward to covert in 
answer to the shrill blast. They are soon busy, and the tree- 
stems re-echo with the hoarse clamour of the bay and the clear: 
notes of the horn. A twelve-pounder is soon dispatched, and. 
peering through the gloom I espy another trying to dig in. A 
touch on the horn and the pack surround him and whoo-whoop ! 
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Away down over hurried the old sow badger, driving before her 
cone of the harriers, yelping and panic-stricken. Soon hounds 
settle on her line, and, splashing and floundering through the 
grass tussocks in the boggy bottom, we breast the hillside 
Opposite up over Horriford to Whitwell and away to Pratts 
Hill. After about five-and-forty minutes the cry of the 
‘hounds grows fainter and fainter in our pulsing ears, till it dies 
away altogether in the distance. On we struggle gamely in the 
‘direction we last heard the music of the pack,and are finally 
rewarded by the sight of the beacon glare of a fire on the earth 
at Gatcombe Copse, and in answer to our whistle of inquiry 
Pape blows his horn. ’Tis now hard on 11 o’clock and we 
decide to dig. The badger was too tightly pressed to reach the 
‘safe sanctuary of the huge earth under the frowning rock, and 
‘had been only too glad to dash into an open hole in a long 
amound, only just escaping the slavering jaws of the leading 
hounds. Pincher is to ground, and is presently relieved by 
“Peterboro’’ Jack and Daisy, who soon arrive in leash under 
Sanford’s. care. A long, weary, thirsty dig now takes place, 
during which hounds are taken back to kennel, accounting on 
their way back for the third cub. At 3.15 we get up to 
the badger, and without the aid of a formidable pair of tongs I 
tail and bag her, but not before she had given me a slight snick. 
Proceeding to kennels after a welcome drink of cider at the 
‘house of a good sportsman near by, we enlarge the badger, whose 
mask after a short run is presented to Crum, who had journeyed 
from far-off Hereford to take part in the hunt. A peep at 
the Axe Vale Harriers, the kennel companions of the Badger 
Pack, and then home again at last at 5.30 in the morning. 
Wednesday night, after dining at Honiton with the Master, 
on badger-hams, a delicacy much appreciated by one of the 
guests who had never seen or smelt a badger, but requiring 
much bread and copious libations on the part of the rest, we 
drive through winding lanes to keep the tryst with the Badger 
Pack at Wolford at 11 o'clock. Our host to-night is a keen 
‘sportsman who has unearthed many a stout Cornish brock 
before going to Canada, to ride down the gaunt wolf armed 
only with a polo stick. Right grimly do two of these grey 
gentlemen look down on our cheery party while we wait for 
the moon to rise. About 11.30 a move is made, our final 
point being Bywood, where the earths have been stopped. 
But we do not get there to-night, for, drawing over some heathery 
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lands about Luppit, hounds strike a line in the open.. See, Crafty 
feathers and Foreman too, but this must be hare, surely. No, 
for there dash Pilgrim and Pilot, and next moment Rhoderick 
opens as the rest of the pack chime joyously on the scent. 
Away then at best pace till we reach a high beech fence. Here 
we find hounds threading their way along on the hedge-bank 
(a line a badger can never resist). Running the length of the 
fence, the pack stream across the next pasture to a little copse: 
in the corner. Here there are several lines and hounds divide, 
the left-handed division presently running into a smallish badger 
on the Taunton road. After giving him the coup-de-grice, we 
try round for the others who were doubtless his companions, but. 
with no luck. A few minutes are now spent in collecting hounds, 
and when we have got them all back we proceed to Rough 
Gray. <A rough place truly, being a narrow goyle with thick 
gorse and brambles on either side, with a little stream flowing 
through its marshy bottom, where many a pond and ‘puxy’ lay 
ready to trap the floundering hunter in the uncertain light. Pilot: 
and Foreman soon hit off a line, and the deep voices of the 
hounds in full cry make the narrow vailey echo again and again. 
Turning left-handed up towards the fir plantation, the favourite: 
haunt of the woodcock, hounds carry the line across the water 
served by a screaming scent and away over the hill opposite, 
leaving most of us stranded in the bottom. Presently round 
they wheel once more, coming towards us. So the hunt goes 
on merrily for some hours under the silvery light of a glorious. 
moon, but not a glimpse does any one of us catch of the 
quarry. Trevennen guesses hounds must be running a litter of 
fox cubs he knows of hereabout, till at length just before 
dawn we hear hounds baying or marking down in the bottom. 
As we scramble down as best we may to where we hear them, 
some heavy rain-clouds plunge us all in darkness, and, when we 
finally get to the spot, hounds have moved off, nor can we find: 
any earth. Probably a beaten fox had been dodging them about 
among the thick tangled furze and briar, and, like the Snark,, 
softly and silently vanished away. Returning to Wolford, we 
make an early breakfast, and hounds soon polish off a dead calf 
our host gives them. A,nasty drizzle now falls as we tramp. 
back wearily the six miles to Honiton (which we'reach at 6 
o'clock), meeting a black.poaching cat on the way, who might 
indeed thank his stars that the Badger Pack. had not crossed 
his line that night. 
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About two hours’ sleep’is all we get before starting to meet. 
the otter hounds at Yarty Bridge at 10.30. Our train was late, 
and hounds, who had struck a very hot trail on first going to 
water, were marking their otter at the junction of the Cory 
stream, when we caught sight and sound of them. A ringing 
‘Tally-ho!’ from the water put new life into tired legs, and, 
sprinting across a couple of fields, we reach the water just in 
time to see the otter land and make a dash for life and liberty. 
But his course is nearly run, and ere he can reach another holt 
hounds roll him over handsomely in the open. What an old dog 
otter he proved to be! Many a year had he eluded Mr. Collier, 
to judge by his brown, worn, stumpy tushes. Evans produces a 
pocket steelyard, and we find his weight to be four-and-twenty 
pounds. ’Tis only just past 11, so on we goup stream. <A very 
pretty piece of hound-work is in store for us, for the traib 
Bluesman strikes is very faint, but it is a treat to see him quest 
it out in the lush grass. Well indeed he knows an otter has. 
passed, but he will not endorse the evidence of his nose with his. 
deep voice, only his waving stern draws the attention of his 
comrades, till higher up the drag gets hotter, when Bumper, 
eager to lift up his voice, bursts into clamorous cry confirmed by 
the pack as they now dash eagerly forward on the trail. Past. 
the deep pool with its salmon-ladder, below which a keen eye 
sees a salmon leap ; on for a couple of miles, till, under an old 
ash-tree hard by Yarty Farm, the pack mark their otter. Peter 
issoon at him, and our Master ‘gazes’ the otter ashe glides with 
oily silence over the sunken tree-moot and vanishes in the brown, 
depths of this large pool. ’Tis indeed a very strong place, and 
scent now fails as if to justify its mysterious uncertainty, for not. 
a hound can own it. Making it good above and below, the 
Master now comes back and hounds mark at another holt in the 
pool. Now then, friends of the Heavy Brigade, join hands and 
jump at the words of command like a band of dancing 
Dervishes. One! Two! Three! Now all together! ’Tis a 
fine thing to shake up your. liver and down your breakfast. 
‘J’y suis j’y reste,’ says Master Lutra, so spades are sent for, and. 
under the able guidance of one of the Cotley Brethren digging 
commences. Meanwhile hounds are taken off up-stream, and 
just as we are returning to the pool we hear the welcome tally. 
_ Off dash the hounds, led by Darter, Dutchman, and Denmark. 
Look out below! Quickly we line the ford, spuddling in the, 
stickle with our sticks, while our eyes watch eagerly for the: 
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bubble-chain as the great rough Spearian, with Bertram and 
Tomboy, swim down-stream towards us, throwing their tongues 
in soul-stirring melody. To and fro hounds swim their otter till 
at length they force him to land. Beckford with the curly stern 
makes a dash at him in vain. Now he reaches the stagnant 
backwater from whose black oozy waters bubbles up the tell-tale 
chain. Not for long can he keep below water so foul, and at 3 
_ o'clock the pack have him in their relentless jaws—a splendid 
dog otter of seven-and-twenty pounds. 

Thursday.—To-night is our first spent in bed so far this 
week, and for once the cry of hounds cannot reach us in our deep 
and dreamless slumbers. Friday morning at 9.30 we join a 
small field of about a dozen all told who meet the Otter Hounds 
at Seaton Junction to draw that lucky little stream—the Shute 
Brook. When the pack are first put to water at the little foot- 
bridge opposite the station, what a pretty sight it was to see 
them at once hit off a very strong drag, scattering in yellow 
clouds the golden pollen-dust of the buttercups as they quested 
with their great flews for the scent, while little Jack’s shrill cry 
mingled with rough Chanter’s deep tones. Away at best pace 
through lush water-meadows we go up-stream past Patch Farm, 
for near three miles, only to find we are running heel, so retrace 
our steps to the little bridge and on past the double hedge down- 
stream. Some little way below, ona piece of mud beside the 
water, we spur our otter, quite fresh and pointing down-stream. 
‘On we go then with renewed keenness, and about mid-day, at 
Colcombe Abbey, little Jack marks under a great ash-tree whose 
spreading roots forma very strong holt indeed. The pack soon 
come to his aid as he tears furiously with jaws and claws at the 
tree-roots, and surly Gamester, as is his wont, scratches and digs, 
but does not open. Not so the others, for Sportsman and 
Sailor, Comrade and Schoolboy are clamouring wildly as they 
mark like a pack of wolves at the roots of the tree-trunk. Now 
our otter sulks for full an hour, for well he knows from many a 
messenger of warning from the Animal Kingdom that our Wyley 
Master is death on dog otters. Presently we bring to light his 
bed of flag-reeds and dock-leaves. Have hounds been marking 
this fragrant couch? Some think they have, but they forget 
these hounds are no novices at the game, for, at 1.15, Tom 
White’s shrill tally galvanises us all. To and fro in the little 
pool, hounds drive their otter from holt to holt, marking him first 
one side, then the other, while every now and then they dash 
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away down-stream, speaking right merrily to the wash. So 
ifares the hunt for a couple of hours till well ‘ terrierfied’ at 3.0 
che makes a final dash for life down-stream, only to be pinned by 
Dutchman, Darter, and Denmark, who in their eagerness upset 
‘the Master on his back in the stickle. The harrier-entry Velox, 
Fencer, Phcebe, and Regent join the worry, but our otter dies 
game, fighting to the last as many a doggy face and nose bore 
witness, sealed with his sign-dental. A six-and-twenty pounder 
and the thirteenth otter of the season. The same night at s1, 
the Badger Hounds met at Stockland, and with my terriers, 
“ Peterboro’’ Jack and Daisy, I elected to follow the line as best 
I could in a pony-trap—for I was now too lame to run. Aftera 
few moments spent in enjoying Mr. Forbes’ hospitality, hounds 
are taken by Mr. Syers to the main earth to throw off. <A cast 
or two round and they hit off the line of a badger on her moon- 
light ramble. Running a very big ring, they presently mark her 
to ground ina cleft in some rocks above Yarty Farm, over- 
looking the place where the large dog otter met his doom but 
forty hours ago.. Peering into the rocky fissure, we could espy 
our badger busily at work throwing up the loose shale behind 
+her a couple of men’s lengths in. Digging was impossible, but 
two local terriers essayed to draw her forth ; Jack and Daisy also 
tried after they had had a good turn, but their united efforts 
failed to bring her forth. Hard indeed worked Selby with iron 
bar, as he lay at full length in the chasm, lighted by a couple of 
candles, while outside Archie Pape held back his hounds, ruefully 
rubbing his limbs, bruised from a fall over the edge of the cliff in 
which our badger had found sanctuary. The first flush of dawn 
was in the sky, when a holding terrier and a pair of tongs were 
brought into play, and Mrs. Brock was soon forthcoming. High 
overhead a heron squawked her threnody while Rhoderick and 
Revel, Damsel and Nourisher, and the rest of the pack per- 
formed the last rites. Home at 6 o'clock, passing on our way 
.across the ford the white-throated ouzel, that was speeding away 
-down-stream to warn the otters by Yarty Bridge that she had 
heard the cry of hounds once more this week. 

Saturday it is now, but an hour in bed gives us just energy 
enough to meet the Otter Hounds once more at Seaton Junction 
at 8.30. A three-mile walk takes us to the Cory, where, despite 
Schoolboy’s patient questing, no otter was to be found. After a 
time, hounds mark at a very strong place on a backwater near 
the Yarty. Quite a happy family lived in this Noah’s Ark, for 
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out bolted rats and rabbits—‘cooninians,’ as the Welsh whip 
Evans called them—but never an otter showed his nose. But 
now our Master espies a hole well padded by tiny feet, so draws 
off hounds lest haply they kill the otter cubs which are certainly 
underground. Just above Yarty Bridge hounds strike a very 
hot trail, and put down an otter close to the bridge, swimming it 
to and fro for a considerable time. Finally, the deep water aided 
our otter to beat us about 2 o’clock. That was the end of the: 
week for me, but the Badger Pack met that night at 10 o'clock. 
at Langdown Plantation, found close to the earths, ran to Whit- 
ford, back near the earths, on to Langdown and away by Mount 
Hill to the Copse; thence to Kingsland Plain and the vale by 
Minford, up over the hill nearly to Whitford, where in the lane 
they killed a very old boar badger of six-and-twenty pounds at. 
11.30. The seventeenth badger of the season. 


THE LAST RUN OF THE BOBBERY PACK: 


By CAPTAIN F. R. H. CHAPMAN. 
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HE officers of the 55th Junglykootters loved the 
chase, and the form of it most dear to their hearts. 
was jackal-hunting. Proud as they were of the 
smartness and efficiency of their corps, they were 

equally jealous of the reputation of the regimental pack of 
hounds known as the Bobbery Pack. The sugar-cane fields. 
in the neighbourhood of Shigalnagar, where the regiment was: 
stationed, afforded excellent cover for jacks, and seldom was it 
that the Bobbery Pack had a blank day. 

The hounds, though workmanlike, staunch, and as keen as 
mustard, were by no means a level lot. They were, indeed, of 
all shapes, sizes, and colours; yet a certain squareness of muzzle, 
droop of lower lip, breadth of chest, narrowness of quarter,. 
bandiness of leg, and kinkiness of tail observable in most of 
them, betrayed their descent from a common ancestor. This 
ancestor was one Burglar Bill, a prize bull dog, imported from 
England a few,years previously by Colonel Sykes, the Com-. 
mandant of the Junglykootters, and ex-officio Master of Hounds. . 
In the Bobbery Pack there were bull terriers, bull spaniels, bull 
greyhounds, and a heterogeneous collection of queer-looking 
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animals, classified vaguely as ‘bulpies, bearing a suspicious. 
resemblance to the pariah or ‘pie’ dog of India. The bulpies,, 
despite their leaven of Hindoo blood, could run and fight equally: 
well, unlike their country cousins, who are more distinguished 
for speed than for courage. The only hounds claiming no kin- 
ship with the illustrious Burglar Bill were Sayers and Heenan, 
a pair of huge, shaggy-haired monsters, with lion-like heads, 
lynx-like eyes, hyena-like jaws, and shark-like teeth, purchased. 
by Major Fowler from an Afghan merchant, and warranted by 
their former owner to tackle anything from an elephant to a 
mouse. At the time of their purchase there had been much 
controversy as to whether Sayers and Heenan were possessed 
of sufficient pluck and stamina to entitle them to the honour of 
being enrolled in the Bobbery Pack; but the question had been 
decided effectually by a trial by combat, in which the major’s. 
pair, having nearly torn to pieces the champions opposed to- 
them, were on the point of making a meal off their adversaries, 
when they were stalled off with hot irons. From that day forth. 
they became the acknowledged leaders of the pack, rione daring 
to dispute their supremacy. 

The Bobbery Pack was maintained on strictly conservative 
principles, each officer of the Junglykootters being responsible 
for the feed and keep of at least two couples of hounds ; thus, 
no outside subscriptions were needed. The post of huntsman 
was filled weekly, in turn, by each officer who had qualified 
himself for that important appointment by a regular attendance. 
at the meets during his first year’s service with the regiment. 
The hounds met twice a week, on Mondays and Thursdays;. 
and on off days they were exercised by the whip nominated 
by the huntsman. A prize of a gold jackal-head scarf-pin was. 
awarded annually by the Commandant to the huntsman showing 
the greatest number of kills; and among the aspirants for this. 
coveted distinction there existed the keenest rivalry. 

Lieutenant Tobias Rattler, the junior subaltern of the 
regiment, though not yet qualified to take his turn as huntsman,, 
was permitted occasionally to act as whip. Toby Rattler was a 
dashing rider and a keen sportsman; but, crippled by debt, he 
was too poor to maintain a single hound at his own expense.. 
How he looked forward to the time when, having discharged 
his liabilities, he should have acquired a part ownership in the: 
Bobbery Pack! He felt that at present he was being retained. 
on sufferance in the Junglykootters, since. he was getting sport. 
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‘without paying for it. With what wistful eyes did he read the 
announcement posted every Saturday on the notice-board at 
‘the mess, ‘Major Brown, Captain Jones, or Lieutenant Robinson, 
-—as the case might be—is appointed huntsman for the ensuing 
“week !’ Never mind; his turn would come some day, and then 
‘he would show his brother officers how to do the thing in style! 
It should not be his fault if, at the end of the year, his scarf 
were not adorned with a jackal-head pin. It behoved him, in 
‘tthe meantime, to earn the goodwill of Colonel Sykes, and to 
make himself as popular as possible in the regiment. Life in 
‘the Junglykootters was worth living! He shuddered at the 
notion of being compelled to serve with any other corps. 

One Tuesday afternoon, Toby, mounted on his pony, Jorrocks, 
‘in the discharge of his functions as whip, was taking the pack 
-out for exercise to a maidan (plain) beyond the village of Bagoti, 
some three miles from cantonments. The hounds, leashed in 
-couples, were led by their respective kutta walas (dog boys). 
Close to the village was a large sugar-cane field, well known to 
‘the Bobbery Pack, from which many a stout jack had been driven 
forth to meet his doom. The hounds, on sighting the familiar 
-cover, strained violently at their leashes, and, by a chorus of 
‘excited barks and yelps, manifested their eagerness to explore 
its cool green recesses. The kutta walas were dragging their 
‘charges remorselessly past the happy hunting- ground, when 
Toby, who cherished tender sentiments towards all dumb 
animals—jackals, perhaps, excepted—and who hated spoiling 
sport, noting the expression of almost human disappointment 
‘depicted on the countenances of his canine following, decided 
that it would be little short of cruelty to baulk them of their 
‘desire. Toby was young and thoughtless, and he paused not to 
‘consider that he was about to commit an act, the consequences 
‘of which might seriously affect his future career. The chance 
‘of acting as huntsman and whip combined, of having the fun 
all to himself, might come but once in a lifetime. Was he to 
throw that chance away? No; a thousand times no. For one 
brief spell of happiness, for the exquisite pleasure of hunting 
the Bobbery Pack he was prepared to risk everything. 

Being of a practical turn of mind, he wasted no time in 
arguing the matter to himself, but proceeded forthwith to 
business. Stationing himself with a couple of bull-greyhounds 
at acorner of the field near the open ground, he ordered the 
kutta walas to turn loose the rest of the pack at the far end of 
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the cover and to beat towards him. The hounds had no sooner- 
-entered cover, than, giving tongue simultaneously, they an- 
nounced that they had found. Jorrocks, realising that game- 
was on foot, cocked his ears, and then began to fidget, and to 
turn round and round in eagerness to be off. As the beat 
advanced, the sugar-canes were agitated violently by the hounds 
scurrying hither and thither on a roaring scent. Toby, watching 
intently, saw a triangular muzzle protruded from the opposite- 
corner of the cover, and quickly withdrawn. Presently a long low 
tan-coloured animal stole out and began to slink away across the- 
open. The youthful huntsman, forgetting in his excitement to. 
allow the customary law, ordered the bull-greyhounds to be 
slipped, and, letting the Latchfords into Jorrocks with un- 
necessary vehemence, gave a rousing tally-ho, in answer to. 
which, the remainder of the pack burst from cover and joined in 
the chase. The quarry had not made two hundred yards before. 
he was bowled over by the leading hounds, and, ere he could 
regain his legs, the whole pack were on top of him. 

‘Chopped the beggar, by Jove!’ muttered Toby. ‘Wish. 
I’d given him more law ; but a kill’s a kill at any rate.’ 

‘ Have at him, boys! Rend him and tear him ; tear him and 
rend him,’ he shouted joyously to the hounds, when his triumph 
was turned suddenly to dismay by his hearing one of the 
kutta walas scream out in imploring tones: ‘Call them off, . 
Sahib! Call them off! It isn’t a jackal? It’s the Doctor Sahib’s. 
new dog.’ : 

The warning came too late. Before Toby could intervene, . 
the Bobbery Pack had obeyed his first instructions with such 
hearty goodwill, that the mangled carcase presented to his. 
horrified gaze was hardly recognisable for dog or jackal. Never- 
theless the kutta wala had spoken the truth, the ill-fated victim 
being no other than Tim Hogan, a fine bulpy, with more of the - 
pariah than of the bull in him, the property of Surgeon Captain 
O’Hara, who was being exercised with the Bobbery Pack that 
afternoon for the first ‘time. The real jack had meanwhile - 
doubled back through the beaters and made good his escape. 

Toby directed the kutta walas to secure their respective 
charges ; but the hounds, having tasted blood, and being in the 
absence of their own masters quite uncontrollable, ran wild, 
and began to settle some outstanding scores among themselves. 
A general mé/ée ensued, in which Sayers and Heenan fully main- 
tained their high reputation; and the kutta walas, in fear of © 
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their lives, stood looking on helplessly, powerless to separate the 
combatants. Toby, charging valiantly into the thick of the 
fray, laid about him so vigorously with his whip, and Jorrocks 
made such excellent practice with his heels, that at last order 
was restored, though not until the hides of the ring-leaders had 
been cut to shreds, and at least one third of the pack had 
been converted from quadrupeds into tripeds. 

‘I may as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb,’ said philo- 
sophic Toby. to himself; ‘and, as this is likely to be the last 
occasion on which I shall act as huntsman to the Bobbery Pack, 
I had better get as much fun out of it as possible.’ 

Blowing a shrill blast on his whistle, he rode leisurely in 
the direction of the next cover, followed submissively by the 
whole pack, the cripples limping bravely along, trying to keep 
pace with the rest, and the kutta walas bringing up the rear. 
Toby was following a narrow track bordered by high banks, 
when, on rounding a corner, his nostrils were assailed by a 
strong, pungent odour, as of burning flesh. To escape the dis- 
agreeable smell, he pressed his pony into a canter; but he had 
not ridden far, when he heard loud screams of rage and horror, 
proceeding from a field behind him. Turning to ascertain the 
cause, he was met by a kutta wala, who, running up in breath- 
less haste, gasped out, ‘ Please, Sahib, come quick! Sayers and 
Heenan eating one dead Hindoo man.’ 

‘Confound the brutes, I wonder what they’ll be up to next!’ 
he ejaculated angrily, as he leaped the bank into the adjoining 
field. There he beheld the shaggy monsters with their heads 
buried in an oblong heap of burning cow-dung cakes, which 
was indeed the funeral pyre of a defunct Hindoo. The burning 
party, composed of a few men, naked to the waist, were pelting 
with stones the sacrilegious intruders, while a crowd of women 
were wringing their hands, and, in shrill angry voices, aspersing 
with unconscious humour the fair fame of their female relatives. 
The hounds, impervious to stones and abuse alike, were so 
ravenously intent on their ghoulish occupation, that they did not 
perceive the approach of the huntsman. Toby, bending low in 
the saddle, dealt Heenan a tremendous blow between the ears 
with the butt end of his hunting crop, which stretched him sense- 
less on the earth, while Sayers escaped a similar fate by taking 
_ to his heels. He would fain have apologised to the aggrieved 
mourners for the disgraceful behaviour of the canine reprobates, 
but, finding his Hindustani not equal.to the task, he departed 
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hastily, leaving the kutta walas to explain matters for him. The 
kutta walas failed to accomplish successfully the delicate mission 
intrusted to them, and returned home that evening with broken 
heads, and with the sad intelligence that the unconscious Heenan 
had been cremated along with the dead Hindoo whose pyre he 
had desecrated. But we are anticipating. 

The next performance of the Bobbery Pack was to murder 
a sow and a litter of young porkers that, in charge of an old 
woman, were taking an airing on the outskirts of a small village. , 
The men of the village, summoned by the crone’s screams, 
armed themselves with lathis (long iron-shodded sticks) and 
hastened to the rescue. Toby, reading mischief in their faces, 
tarried not to argue matters, but galloped off, shouting a promise 
to return next day and pay for damages. He had just reined 
in his pony to a sober pace when the hounds, who had been 
scouring and rampaging through a field of young wheat, put up 
a fine dog jackal, and with a burst of melody dashed in hot 
‘pursuit of their legitimate game. The jack, one of the lean 
and wiry kind, on clearing the crops, jumpéd into a nullah, and, | 
‘sneaking among the rocks and boulders in its bed, gained a 
long lead before he was detected ascending the opposite bank. 
The ground beyond, rough, stony, and dotted with cactus bushes, 
was all in favour of the quarry, who was continually being lost 
from view. But the bull-spaniels, sticking pertinaciously to the 
scent, soon put the pack on his trail again. The jack was 
making for some sugar-cane fields surrounding a large village, 
whence at that hour of the evening it would be impossible to 
dislodge him. The pack, running from scent to view, were 
straining every nerve to overtake him; but there seemed little 
chance of their succeeding in doing so. The jack was nearing 
his sanctuary ; the odds in favour of his saving his brush were 
a hundred to one, when a villager, emerging from the very 
field for which he was making, headed him and caused him to 
-change his course. 

The hounds were gaining rapidly on their quarry, when the 
latter disappeared suddenly from view, as if swallowed up by 
the earth. He had taken refuge in an open culvert running 
under an old disused road. None of the larger hounds could 
follow; but the bull-terriers, squeezing themselves through the 
narrow aperture, turned the jack out on to the open, where he 
was speedily rolled over and killed. Toby, anxious to preserve 
the skin as a trophy, whipped off the hounds; but the recking, 
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mangled carcase, from which the blood poured in thick streams,. 
was such an unpleasant object that he had to abandon the 
notion of carrying it home with him on his saddle. The hounds, 
furious at having their prey snatched from them, stood round, 
snarling and growling savagely, though, so wholesome was. 
their dread of the huntsman’s whip and his steed’s heels, that 
they kept prudently out of striking distance. Toby then decided 
to place the carcase in a fork of a tree, and to send a kuttawala. 
for it next day. Dismounting from his pony and seizing the- 
dead jackal by the brush, he dragged it to a peepul tree that 
grew near by. To raise the jack on to a branch, he had to 
disengage his arm from the bridle, thus releasing Jorrocks, who- 
profited by the opportunity to saunter away in quest of fodder.. 
Toby, having fixed the carcase into a convenient fork about five 
feet from the ground, went off to catch his pony. 

The Bobbery Pack, finding the coast clear, ran up to the tree,. 
and began to spring at the luscious morsel suspended temptingly 
above their heads. Though the body of the dead jack was: 
wedged firmly into the fork, the tail was hanging downwards.. 
Sayers, with one mighty bound, seizing in his sharp fangs the 
pendent brush, bit it off at the roots, and then began to devour 
it at leisure. The spectacle of their champion enjoying his. 
bristly meal—with an expression of ‘touch me who dares; I am 
the lion,’ in his eyes—excited the savage mob to madness, and 
they redoubled their efforts to tear down the carcase from its. 
perch. Toby, returning to ascertain the cause of the uproar,. 
saw that no time was to be lost if he would save the coveted 
trophy. Leaving Jorrocks to wander further afield, he strode: 
straight into the midst of the surging mass of yelling fiends, 
tumbling over one another in their eagerness to spring at the 
quarry, and, bringing the redoubtable crop once more into play 
with telling effect, soon cleared a space. 

The hounds, disconcerted by the suddenness and rapidity of” 
the onslaught, fled in every direction, but, rallying from their 
confusion, formed a ring round the intrepid huntsman, and growled 
forth their displeasure at being robbed of their meal. The ferocious. 
brutes, the latent savagery in their natures now fully aroused, with 
their grim, square faces, gleaming fangs, and lurid, bloodshot eyes,. 
were ugly to look upon., Toby, deprived of the aid of the faith-- 
ful Jorrocks, was at a great disadvantage; but he placed his back. 
to the tree and showed a bold front to his enemies. He had. 
never been in such a tight place in his life. He dared not- 
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:attempt to climb the tree, lest he should be pulled down ere he had 
weached a place of safety. His only chance was to stand his 
‘ground till succour should arrive. He shouted, till he was hoarse, 
‘for help, but his appeals were unanswered. Ever and anon, 
‘some hound, bolder than the rest, would spring at him, only to 
‘be received with a savage cut of the whip and sent yelping back 
to his companions. 

Toby, with unfaltering nerve and pluck, kept his assailants 
-at bay for a time that seemed to him an eternity; but his 
‘position was becoming every moment more desperate, and he 
felt that he could not hold out much longer. His strength was 
‘failing, his blows were losing their sting, and his assailants, em- 
boldened by his helplessness, were hemming him in closer and 
-closer in an ever-contracting circle. At last, faint and exhausted, — 
unable to continue the unequal struggle, he was about to throw 
‘down his whip and risk climbing the tree, when an unexpected 
-ally, appearing on the scene, distracted the attention of the 
Bobbery Pack. This friend in need was a large red pariah dog, 
-who, attracted by the uproar, had come to see what was going 
on. The pariah, having reconnoitred the position, and marked 
‘with disapproving eye the presence of intruders on his domain, 
gave one long loud howl of rage and resentment, and scurried 
-off to the village to summon reinforcements. In a few minutes, 
a large band of village dogs, led by the reconnoitrer, came 
galloping up at full speed with the apparent intention of falling 
upon and rending the Bobbery Pack. The pariahs, relying on 
their superiority of numbers, calculated on an easy victory ; but 
an unpleasant surprise was in store for them. The mighty 
Sayers, who preferred offensive to defensive tactics, placing 
himself at the head of his followers, charged valiantly forth to 
‘meet the foe. 

Toby Rattler, meanwhile, having ascended the tree, had 
ensconced himself in a comfortable position whence he could 
enjoy a commanding view of the canine battle. The combat, 
however, was of short duration, for Sayers and his crew of jolly 
dogs scattered their opponents like chaff before the wind, and 
‘then pursued them into the village. The villagers, who had 
heard from the owner of the murdered sow of the misdeeds of 
the Bobbery Pack, turned out in force to repel the intruders, and, 
catching the now exhausted hounds 1n a cul-de-sac at the end 
of a narrow lane, clubbed them to death with their lathis. 

Toby, on entering the village and inquiring what had be- 
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come of the Bobbery Pack, was conducted by the patel (head! 
man) to a grain yard, where, stretched in rows, were the bodies: _ 
of the slain. The job had been a clean one; with the exception ~ 
of Heenan and Tim Hogan, whose fate has already been re- 
corded, not a hound was missing. There they lay, nine couples 
and a half, bashed into pulp, grim and terrible in death as: 
in life. 

Toby, horseless and houndless, his mind full of sore fore-- 
bodings, trudged wearily back to cantonments, not sorry that. 
the lateness of the hour precluded the necessity of his appearing” 
at mess and facing his brother-officers. His slumbers that 
night were disturbed by visions of the terrible ordeal in store 
for him, when he should be confronted with the owners of the 
murdered hounds, and be called upon for an explanation of his. 
conduct. 

Colonel Sykes ordered a Court of Inquiry to report upon the: 
circumstances connected with the loss of the regimental pack of 
hounds, and forwarded the proceedings to the General, with a. 
recommendation that Lieutenant Rattler should be tried by 
Court Martial on a charge of criminal breach of trust. The 
Judge Advocate-General, however, to whom the case was re-. 
ferred, decided that the transgression of the accused was not: 
recognised by the Army Act as a military offence. 

The story, somehow or other, got into the papers, and the 
unfortunate Junglykootters became the laughing-stock of the: 
whole Indian Army. Lieutenant Tobias Rattler is now in 
another corps; and, when he meets any of his former brother 
officers, he refrains with rare delicacy from making any allusiom 
to the Last Run of the Bobbery Pack. 
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By CHAMELEON. 


(<2 N the month of December I and an old sporting: 
Z chum, Jack Markham, son of Colonel Markham, 
whose name is not unknown to the readers of these: 
pages, set our faces to the south-west, to try the 
mild climate of Southern California, instead of staying in the 
Eastern States, and getting frozen through one day and finding; 
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oneself in pyjamas the next, for that, I regret, is about the con- 
dition of the average New York State winter at the present 
time. 

Travellers and men at the Club had related extraordinary 
stories of the great fun there was to be had at our point of 
destination, and we had seen mounted specimens of trout as 
large as small whales waiting for a Jonah. The end of it 
all was, we arranged matters for a three months’ trip, and 
started across the continent on the iron road, to return by 
Panama and the Isthmus, where poor old De Lesseps petered 
out his fame and history in an ignominious. failure. 

We arrived all right, and, after some very good fishing for 
trout in the up-country woods, we located at San Diego, the 
most delightful city of the coast, and probably. the least recog- 
nised. It has a flavour of the older days about it which is 
restful to the average intelligent mind. There are no sky- 
scrapers to speak of, there is no eternal rush and scurry to get 
to-day over and to-morrow started ; no feverish gulping down 
of food in an unpleasant dining atmosphere to the orchestra of 
a ceaseless clatter of plates, cups, and dishes, which are thick 
enough to warrant them being unbreakable without the intro- 
duction of a coal or sledge-hammer. On the contrary, every- 
thing is in repose, business is conducted quietly, and all through 
the place, every part of it, and every characteristic of it is the 
somnolent epanish ‘To-morrow, and, when that comes, again 
‘ To-morrow.’ 

Delightful as this is so far as the Pontetic part of life is con- 
cerned, it assuredly does not obtain in the division of sport, for the 
inhabitants are all out for fun, after fur, fin, or feather, and the 
Jack rabbit-drives are something to be remembered in days gone 
past, while to-day there is no lack of amusement for rod, rifle, or 
gun. We made the acquaintance of one of the best-posted men 
in the district the very first day we were there, and he wasa 
treasure, with one fault. He chewed tobacco to the extent of 
almost eating it without cessation, and the ‘ quid’ he carried was 
so large that several times, when he was startled and wished to: 
speak suddenly, he all but choked with the saliva going down 
the wrong throat, as the children say, when he was endeavouring 
to get the ‘quid’ to one side, so that he could speak to be 
understood. This occasioned fun once or twice. 

One day he came around, and, going through the masticatory 
preliminaries, at last said :— 
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‘This is a fine day for the bay, boss. What do you say to 


a little Jew-fishing ?’ 
‘ Jew-fishing ?’? we asked. ‘What is that? Never heard of 


him.’ 

‘Well’ was the slow reply, ‘we call ’em Jew fish, ’cos they 
are Jew fish, just same as a blue bird is a blue bird, or a yaller 
bird is a yaller bird, or a cat bird a cat bird. You Easterners 
sent a sharp out here a few years ago, and he nosed round, 
and tagged a lot of high-falutin’ names to most of the things 
we have in the way of game and fish, and his sharpship, he says, 
they were black bass; but I never took much stock in it, ’cos 
he said the cat bird was the North American nightingale, when 
it didn’t sing, and can only say “ Mew;” and he said the yaller 
bird was a buntin’, an amber-eyes citroneller (Z7beriza citrinella), 
and I guessed, if that was his way ov fixin’ it, that Jew fish 
was good enough for me. Fancy a black bass weighing one 
thousand pounds! Shucks!’ 

We had started to smile at our worthy guide’s review of 
the visit of one of the most eminent naturalists in the world 
to-day, but as he said ‘one thousand pounds’ the smile became 
rigid, and we looked at each other, I have no doubt whatever 
‘with widely distended and parted lips. 

‘What was that, Bob?’ I asked. ‘ Black bass weighing one 
thousand pounds each ?’ 

‘Sure, was the cosmopolitan reply, for, to judge from Bob’s 
phraseology, he was belonging to every country under the sun 
in twelve hours, being essentially ‘a part of all whom I have 
met,’ like the old man Ulysses, who was one of the first of 
the genus tramp on record. 

‘Jack,’ I cried, ‘we must have a go at those fellows if it 
takes another month. Tarpon must be a fool to it. Beside, I 
want the matter settled; and if we get a good pair of jaws we 
will send them and the fins to Spofford, and let him wrestle 
over them, and settle what fish it really is. A one thousand- 
pounder! Whew! This zs the “ glorious climate of Cal’fornier” 
we used to read about.’ 

Next half-hour was spent in preparations, and then we went 
on a jog-trot to the bay, impatient to get a chance at the big 
fellow. Getting into the boat, the first thing to do was to fish 
with tiny hooks near the docks for the sardelles, and, as soon 
as a supply of these tiny fish are procured, they are turned 
into bait, and the fishing point is transferred to a piece of tide- 
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flow water, where the merry smelts are to be found rolling in. 
This is not bad fun with a four-ounce trout-rod to those who 
just want to catch fish, and was something like fishing for 
‘snapper’ or tiny blue fish at home. Every cast would drop 
the sardelle out in the flow, and just as soon as the point of 
the rod began to turn snap would come a smelt, to be hooked 
and fight for his small life like a giant. Then, ho! for the 
larger game. In any European country it would have been 
possible to buy the bait from the dock loungers, but not here,, 
and an offer to do so would have met with scant courtesy. 

We have much to learn here yet, even to keeping our cross- 
ings clean for the foot-passengers, but all in good time. We are 
young yet, and smelt-fishing was not bad fun. Then, with a 
heavier rod and a stouter line, we fished for the halibut from 
the dock, and were soon rewarded with a plentiful supply, 
simply because we had the right bait, and fished at the right 
time, at the right spot. Then we went for the Jew fish. A large: 
tarpon hook, with a couple of stout blue-fish hooks, arranged 
for a ‘snap-tackle’ (as we called it when I-was a boy, and used. 
it on pike in the old Lincolnshire streams), so that it would 
snap right into the upper jaw when the stroke was made, was. 
the business end of the tackle, fitted on to a plait of six gimps, 
woven into a pretty strong rope-like line. The hooks were. 
baited with a pound or two of the halibut, and the fisherman, 
seized the gimp, short in his hand, and, swinging the whole 
around his head once or twice as if he we were a Patagonian. 
throwing the national ‘bolas,’ he lets go at the right moment, 
and, without jar to the bait, the mass goes flying seaward, and 
falls with a mighty splash in the water over a hundred feet. 
away from where we were standing on the dock with the boat 
loosely moored at our feet. | 

The great line, as thick as a lead pencil, coils out after the 
bait, the tide-water catches it, and fathom after fathom goes. 
spinning out, until Bob gauges it as ‘nuff’ He then took a 
toothpick, one of those wooden splints, from the vest pocket, 
and stuck it in a crack at the top of a ‘pile,’ and coiled the 
line around it, carrying the loose end to the centre of the dock, 
coiling it up to run out easily, and attaching the end to an empty 
barrel with a long loose end hanging pendent by the side. 
Then a piece of white paper is stuck on the toothpick, and 
pipes are lighted. Not for long. On a good day, such as we 
had, it was not ten minutes before we had a bite. Only a 
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nibble; but we could see the line quaver as the fish forced it 
up stream, and eased the tension of the pick ; then away he went 
again. se 

Bob placed his hand on the line. ‘ The bait is still there all 
right he said, ‘that was one of them pesky sharks.’ Hardly 
were the words out of his mouth than the white flag went down, 
the pick broke, the line uncoiled like a mighty snake, as the 
fish seized the bait, snapped the jaw hooks as he turned, and 
started like a locomotive up the bay as Bob hurled the powder 
keg after him, and we all three scrambled into the boat, and 
rowed after the keg. Not to seize it, but to keep near it. ‘You 
see, boss,’ said Bob, ‘these here fish ain’t called Jew fish for 
nothing. They are hungry and they go for the bait, and when 
the hooks prick their jaw they think they'll raise Cain with 
it, and away they go. But it sticks to em. Now, if we 
haul on that line, the fish will tear it out, he will be so mad, 
but, if we let him wrastle with it a bit, he will try to void 
it from his mouth, and failing that, because of the ‘ snapper 
hooks as you called ’em, he will gulp it and then we'll have him 
for a run even if we don’t keep him. ‘ Look out, there he goes,’ 
and as he spoke the keg practically stood on its end, and then 
was half submerged as the fish coursed round and round at a 
very considerable depth. Then he straightened out, and the 
keg lay still on the surface about thirty yards away. ‘Scull 
her up very slowly, boss,’ Bob signalled, and, dropping one oar 
over the stern, I quietly urged the boat to the spot, and Bob 
taking up the slack passed it into the boat, and made it fast. 
Hold tight, ‘ boys,’ he cried, and gave a mighty pull on the 
line. The effect was magical! With a jerk which threw us out 
of plum and would have spilled us if warning had not been 
given, the fish darted ahead right for the open water. The foam 
churned up in front of us, and the head of the boat was depressed 
as Bob stole aft, and, taking the oar from me, said, ‘We don’t 
want to get upset here if we can help it. See!’ and he pointed 
to half-a-dozen dorsal fins evidently attracted by the knowledge 
that there would be food for them after the capture. For a good 
quarter of a mile that fish went at express speed, then he turned, 
and I saw his mighty head rear above the water, as if to see what 
foe he had to compete with. A shiny dull brown head, like the 
nightmare of some gigantic bass, one of those which always‘ got 
away, like the ‘also ran’ in a horse race. His scales were large 
as a florin, and the spines in the fin on his back as large as nails. 
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‘Then away he went again, and it was pretty rough sailing in 
this wake. No bottom tactics about this bass, he forsook every 
itradition of his family and came up like a tarpon, while he out- 
footed the fastest tarpon ever grained. To left, to right, a twist, 
a turn, a plunge, a bound out of the water, and a view of his 
‘Clear length as one could see it from behind. ‘That’s a sock- 
‘dollager !’ cries a voice to our left from a fishing boat. What’s 
-a sockdollager, Bob?’ I gasped with the rush of wind in my 
‘teeth. ‘ Just a sockdollager, I guess, boss, was the reply, as he 
twisted the Whithall round on a well-nigh even keel just in 
time to escape the mighty back rush of the great fish, which 
no contest seemed to tire and no struggle weaken. Ha! At 
ast he sulks, and Bob drops the oar, and we all three catch 
shold and yank the line, and drag it, until again the fish starts 
off, sending us floundering all over the bottom of the boat. 
“He’s got a millstone arrangement somewhere inside of him,’ 
Bob explains, ‘and, when he finds he cannot break loose, he 
has sense enough to get hold of the slack and somehow break 
ithe stoutest hand-made hook ever forged. So every time we 
have to shake him up.’ 

So it was up and down, the bright sun overhead, the blue 
-water foaming under our cutwater, sipping hither and thither, 
working like Trojans to keep that fish going and tire him out, 
all in the open with the sea breeze blowing youth into us. 
What better sport could a man wish or hope for? Right at 
the corner of the bay was an up-jetting point of rocks, and 
Bob declared the fish was going to try to twitch us round 
that and break the line, but-added that he thought he was too 
far gone, and called to me to take the steering oar, while he 
drew up the rope, and got as close to the flying quarry as 
‘possible. Straight for the rock went the fish, tiring percept- 
ibly ; as he passed the end, Bob shouted ‘He’s done, He’s 
‘done!’ and turned his head for a moment to look at us in 
triumph. As he did so the fish gave a sudden jerk to the 
left, Bob stumbled backward, caught Jack rising to his feet, 
ccannoned off him to me, and over Bob and I went into sixty 
feet of water, while the Jew fish sped off to the open sea, Bob 
yelling, ‘Keep the slack up, and shake him up for five minutes 
longer and he’s a dead ’un.’_I was treading water, and looking 
after Jack and the boat, never bothering about the ducking or the 
depth of water, when Bob suddenly struck out for me, crying, 
“Make for the rock, boss. Quick! Sharks!’ went through my 
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mind like a flash as I struck out with the cold shivers going: 
down my back like the pulsations of an electic needle. I got 
there all right, and turned to find Bob disappeared and the 
water slowly becoming tinged with blood, but, before I had 
time to worry, his head appeared and he scrambled ashore and: 
up the rock like a squirrel, as a vicious-looking eight-footer 
drove the side of his head right in his tracks. 

Bob turned his head, and was the worst disturbed man im 
the stomachic regions I ever saw in my like. ‘That darned 
“quid” nearly did up the pair of us, he said. ‘The jerk shook 
it right down my throat just when I turned to speak to you, and. 
I swallowed it. Then I had to nip that gentleman who was so: 
close after you, and the sea water leaked in as well. Wow, but 
I’m a sick dog. Now we must get right up here, for these: 
brutes are hungry, and can nearly jump over this rock, and at 
high tide they will be able to do it. There is no use worrying,, 
for some one is sure to see the accident and come after us.’ 
Taking another ‘quid,’ he sat down on the top point,and seemed 
immensely amused at the troup of six or eight sharks which 
were floundering around our feet, every once and again making. 
a rush half out of the water on the crest of a rising wave in am 
attempt to reach us. They looked as if they knew they had us 
safe! Just then Jack came past, coasting along with the tide,. 
his fish pretty nearly played out. ‘Keep him steady,’ cried. 
Bob, ‘ and, if you have any slack to reach, throw it.’ Ina second. 
a coil fell ten feet short, and, regardless of sharks, Bob dashed 
into the water, grabbed it, and, kicking out for dear life, helped. 
by me rushing waist deep into the water, we managed to get the: 
rope ashore, hauled the boat to us stern first, climbed in, and 
pushed off to let the tide and the tired fish take us up to the 
dock. 

It was a funeral procession. The fish was tired, Jack was: 
strained to the breaking point, the sharks had finished me, and. 
Bob was the only live man on board. Half way down the bay 
two boats which had started out to help us came along, and 
helped to get the fish to the dock, where a derrick, with an 
iron basket attached, was used to get him up. He weighed 815, 
pounds, with a mouth like a tunnel, eyes as big as cricket balls,. 
starting from their sockets, and teeth to match. We had been. 
three hours from start to finish playing him, not counting the: 
bait-catching. There was not an unstrained muscle in my- 
body, and how Bob stood it was a marvel to us both. All the: 
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floating population of San Diego was on the dock, and. saving 
the dorsal fin and the head, we gave the rest of the carcass to 
Bob to cut up for the crowd. It was the greatest day’s fishing I 
ever had. 

Spofford, who ought to know, says that the term Jew fish is 
a corruption of June fish, this being a translation of one of its 
Mexican names, given it because it is supposed to be best 
eating just after spawning in the late spring. He also says 
that it zs a black bass of the same family as those placed in 
the Thames some years ago, and so it is on the cards that one 
of the days to come the Coming Woman (who will then have 
arrived) will be handed down to posterity as catching a 1000. 
pound Jew fish, and landing it in the cut at the back of Tagg’s 
Island, for, of course, Tagg’s will be there for ever and ever- 
more. 

And I learned that a ‘ sockdollager’ meant a ‘ big ’un,’ 
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“A REMINISCENCE. 
By Fox RUSSELL. 


» BESIEGED town—a burning, pitiless African sun— 
rations just served out for the day, and a group of 
young officers and civilians standing round in such 
sparse shade as the big mess tent was able to afford, 
discussing the all-important details of a forthcoming cricket 
match. 

‘We want another umpire. Now,who on earth can we get ?” 
asked Captain Bellfield, despairingly. 

‘How about that young Dutch clerk, Villatje ?’ 

‘Doesn’t know anything about cricket, my dear fellow.’ 

‘Ah, h’m, well, that zs rather against it, isn’t it?’ replied’ 
Lieutenant Adye, pensively, as he flicked a fly off the end of 
his nose, ‘Why shouldn’t we make that lazy little beast, Sammy 
Rous, umpire for us?’ 

‘Says he’ll see us all dead and d——d before he'll fry his. 
brains out, under an afternoon sun.’ 

Depressing silence. Captain Goulburn is the first to break it.. 

‘I tell you who we'll have: that cheery little sportsman. 
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-who’s just joined my battery, Bennett. I know he'll do it. Most 
obliging little beggar,’ : 
‘Very well, then, that’s settled. Now about the ground. I’ve 
heard that, if we go out a little beyond where we played last 
-week, there’s a hollow where the ve/dt is much flatter and would 
-give us a better pitch. What do you say to that, Porteous?’ 

‘And what price the gentle Boer? They’ve got a big /aager 
not three miles from there,’ replied Lieutenant Porteous, who 
-was to captain one of the elevens. 

‘Blow the gentle Boer!’ said Bellfield unceremoniously. 
“Why, our guns would cover the position, if there were any fear 
about that. No, you may be quite sure that’s all right,’ and the 
‘speaker mopped his perspiring brow with a large silk handkerchief. 

‘All right, Your Grease—Grace, I mean—beg pardon, I’m 
‘sure, but the mistake’s quite natural this hot day!’ grinned 
Porteous; and, the rest of the preliminaries having been 
‘satisfactorily arranged, most of the party turned in to the mess 
tent to luncheon. 

Defiant of the sweltering heat, the two opposing teams— 
the match was Veterans v. The Rest—together with the unhappy 
‘beings who had been ensnared for the thankless task of umpiring, 
started off in a body, accompanied by several more who had 
been attracted thither as lookers-on—early in the afternoon. 
The scene of action lay in a hollow, screened from the Boer lines 
by a ridge of high hills, The British were holding the acclivities 
‘commanding the beleaguered city, and had mounted, guns on all 
the advantageous points. If Botha’s followers were destined 
‘to eventually succeed, their adversaries were quite resolved that 
they should have a merry time of it first! 

A commissariat waggon, drawn by mules, conveyed the 
cricketing bags, cocoa-nut matting, and general zpedimenta to 
‘the scene of action, and then, the players having already arrayed 
themselves in flannels, the matting being laid and wickets 
pitched, everything was ready for a start. 

‘Call!’ cried Captain Bellfield, spinning a coin in the air. 

‘Heads!’ was Porteous’s rejoinder. - ‘ Lost, and. be—patient 
over it!’ he added, laughing, as he stooped over: the fallen 
shilling. ‘Of course you'll take first innings ?’ 

‘Rather,’ was the uncompromising reply of the head of the 
Veterans—Veteran, ‘for the purposes of the act’ as the lawyers 
say, meaning one who had passed his thirtieth birthday. 

‘Haggard, you had better go in first, with Adair, said 
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Bellfield, and the two gallant officers in question at once 
mmade preparations for withstanding the coming attacks on their 
wickets by donning pads and batting gloves. Then, each 
having selected somebody else’s bat, they walked together to 
the pitch with as much gravity and business-like action as 
‘though they were members of the M.C.C. playing an important 
match at Lord’s. 

The wretched umpires having been caught and placed in 
a fine commanding position for getting sunstroke, the match 
began. Adair hit the first ball he received for four—all run. 
Immense applause followed from the ‘Veterans’ partisans, 
xenewed as the same player turned round and hit the next 
ball to leg for a couple; but it changed into a note of solemn 
grief as he ‘skied’ the third and was easily taken at point. 
Bellfield was in, first wicket down. He played the rest of the 
over cautiously, and no further addition to the score resulted. 
‘The bowler who went on at the other end was an erratic soul. 
His first two balls were ‘wides’—about a liberal six feet off the 
wicket—his next pitched short and hit the batsman a terrific 
crack in the ribs; whilst the fourth bumped clean over the 
unfortunate Haggard’s head. But the hour of retribution was 
at hand: Haggard ran in and hit, the last ball of the over for 
six, amid the wildest cheering from the small line of spectators 
standing around. 

‘Run it out!’ ‘Back him up!’ ‘Go on!’ came in frenzied 
shouts. Verily it is sport, and sport alone, which moves the 
phlegmatic and unemotional Englishman to excitement. ‘ Well 
run, sir!’ as the batsmen, puffed and blowing hard from their 
sharp exertion, dropped their bats and ‘came to an anchor.’ 

And just at that instant a queer, uncanny change came over 
the scene. Before Haggard could ‘take guard’ again, some- 
thing—was it electricity, or some other of those little known 
‘forces of nature, which induced all the actors in the scene to look 
up at one and the same moment? Whocan tell? But so, never- 
‘theless, it was. The little concourse suddenly raised their eyes 
tto the heights above them, and what they saw there was not 
calculated to benefit their nerves, or increase their interest in 
the noble game of cricket. They were covered, every man of 
them, by Boer rifles. 

The exclamations used on the spur of the moment, would 
not have been suitable for embodiment in the ‘ Dialogues’ used 
in young ladies’ schools. 
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‘Well, I’m ——,’ said the bowler, as the ball dropped from 
his fingers. 

‘A fair cop!’ observed Corporal Brown of the R.H.A. 

‘Begorra, bhoys! who’s for Pretoria?’ gasped Sergeant 
O’Grady. 

: . said Captain Bellfield, in ‘blank’ astonish- 


ment. 

‘D—ear me!’ exclaimed the chaplain, who had been fielding 
at point, almost startled out of his customary propriety of 
language. 

And then the wily burghers began closing in on them, still 
keeping their Mausers pointed aggressively at cricketers and: 
spectators alike. Captain Bellfield, as senior officer present, 
at once rose to the occasion. 

‘We're fairly had, my dear chaps,’ he said quickly ; ‘and, as. 
not one of us has even a brickbat by way of a lethal weapon, 
there’s nothing for it but to give in. We shall have to join the 
18th, as members of “the Pretoria horse,”’ he added grimly, ‘or 
we shall all be shot down, to a man.’ 

Then, walking up to the fellow who appeared to be in com- 
mand of the Boer party, most of the younger members of which 
were sniggering with great unction, at their own ‘slimness, the 
captain of the ‘ Veterans,’ still holding his bat in his hand, said : 

‘You've caught us, and we must surrender. May I ask your 
name?’ 

The Boer, who understood and spoke English, answered 
gruffly,— 

‘Ja. Tam De Wet Vaniasje.’ 

‘Ananiasje?’ queried Bellfield, with an immovable face.. 
Little Bennett burst out laughing, and the Boer scowled fiercely 
at him. 

‘Vaniasje, he repeated surlily. ‘You are all my prisoners. 
Come along at once.’ Then, raising his voice sufficiently for all 
to hear, he said: 

‘If any one attempts to escape, he will be shot ;’ whilst to 
his Boer followers he rapidly gave some brief instructions in the 
Dutch language. ~ 

And then the unfortunate cricketers, having grabbed up their 
coats, blazers, &c., were promptly marched off, in company with. 
the score or so of spectators who, to their own exceeding dolour,. 
had strayed from the comparative safety of the besieged city, in 
order to witness an afternoon’s sport. 
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Aided by the natural screen afforded by the high hills, the 
‘Boer party had crept silently up, until, unseen and unsuspected 
‘by the cricket-lovers, they had reached a vantage point from 
which they could effectually ‘cover’ their victims. The British 
guns commanded the cricket field, it is true, but of course the 
artillerymen dared not fire for fear of wounding their own 
countrymen. They were caught like rats in a trap. 

Phillips, the gentleman who had just been distinguishing 
himself by his wild bowling, was for making a fight of it, .un- 
armed as they were. 

‘I say, Bellfield,” he muttered, ‘why shouldn’t we suddenly 
pitch into these chaps with our fists? It might take them by 
surprise——’ 

‘Why not bowl at them? That would!’ answered Bellfield 
‘with a sardonic grin, and the ‘trundler’ collapsed. 

On, over the dusty ve/dt, trudging through the torrid heat, 
‘went captors and captives. The Boers forced their victims to 
walk fast, for fear of a rescue party being sent in pursuit of 
them. A mile out, they came up with their ponies, and, after 
mounting these, the lot of the prisoners became a distinctly 
harder one, as they were mercilessly hurried along to keep pace 
with the active little animals which now surrounded them on 
every side. The younger Boers, too, became very annoying, 
keeping up a running fire of gibes and jeers at their unlucky 
‘captives, and (Boer-like) boasting loudly and mendaciously of 
the way they had served the English, and of the manner in 
which they would serve them in the future. All their know- 
ledge of the English language was studiously employed in order 
to annoy and irritate the men in their midst, now unable to 
retaliate. 

Bellfield, knowing the helplessness of his party, ordered the 
impetuous Phillips, and also young Adye, to walk beside him. — 
He dreaded an outburst of temper on their part which might 
give the Boers an excuse for attacking them, defenceless as they 
were. But even Bellfield’s vigilance could not prevent one ‘spar’ 
between Phillips and the youthful lout riding at his side. 

‘Do you know what your voot-nek (red-neck) soldiers do 
when we get anywhere near them?’ he asked, in an insolent 
‘tone!’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Phillips, promptly ; ‘they light their pipes to 
prevent being poisoned by the smell of you!’ 

The young brute half raised his hand to strike, as a deep flush 
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of red tinged his cheek at the retort. Then the Boer riding” 
immediately behind him, called out: 

‘Get on, Derek, and don’t be so fond of talking. We all 
know the vooz-neks are cowards. They don’t need any reminding 
of the way they run off when they see a Transvaaler.’ 

Derek seemed mollified. 

‘Yes, you’re right there ; they can all run, if they can’t fight. 
Why, I never open my mouth : 

‘Without losing a lie!’ struck in Phillips, finishing the 
sentence for him. 

The young savage dug his heels into his pony and struck the 
English lieutenant a blow on the head with his open hand. 
Bellfield made a dart forward to prevent a fight, but was too- 
late to stop his brother officer’s intentions. Unable to reach 
the Boer’s face, Phillips got home such a ‘body punch’ as made 
Mr. Derek Joostens gasp for breath, and sincerely wish he had 
confined himself to speech instead of action. Persuaded that he 
had runa poor second in both departments, he retired, spluttering” 
out threats of vengeance, to the rear. 

In spite of Bellfield’s strong remonstrances to the Boer leader, 
poor Phillips’s wrists were tied together, after this, with vezms of 
raw hide, and he was separated from the rest of his fellow 
prisoners and marched along in the front by himself. Not for a 
space of over two hours were they allowed to rest, and then they 
were brought into a large Boer /aager for the night. 

With the coarsest of food and the dirtiest of lodgings, the hot, 
steamy night was passed. Many, both loud and deep, were the: 
prisoners’ imprecations on their miserable ill luck; but there was. 
nothing for it but to take the matter as calmly and as philo- 
sophically as they could. Cursing wouldn’t release them, that. 
was certain. They were ‘bound for Pretoria ;’ the Boers had 
been, once more, too ‘slim’ for the British. 

Next day, as they had expected, the prisoners were sent off 
on the first stage of their journey towards the capital, and Bell- 
field was by no means reassured when he saw that Derek 
Joostens was of the escort party. All through the terrific heat. 
of the day they tramped wearily on the way to their prison- 
house over the parched veld, and towards evening they camped 
in a well-sheltered spot, where huge boulders made a sort of 
natural fortress, ready for the occupation of man. 

This was Mr. Joostens’ opportunity for ‘spreading himself’ 
He madefwhat he imagined to be witty sallies at the expense of 
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_ the prisoners throughout the time they were supping, having taken. 
extremely good care, nevertheless, to seat himself as far away 
from Lieutenant Phillips as possible. Bellfield had succeeded in 
getting the vezms taken off his subaltern’s wrists, and now kept 
that impulsive young gentleman very sternly in hand. 

‘I suppose you don’t want the whole lot of us to be- 
immolated ?’ he had said, in cutting tones, when they halted for 
the night ; ‘well, then, don’t make an ass of yourself again, 
whatever the provocation may be. Our turn may come one 
of these days ; until it does, take no notice.’ And Phillips had 
promised to ‘be good’—much against the grain. 

The Boer temporary encampment was near the summit of a 
small hill, whence they could obtain a good view of the sur-- 
rounding country. Sentries were duly posted, and the rest of 
the party, shortly after dark, threw themselves on the ground to 
sleep. 

Knee-haltered, the Boer ponies, hardy and tough of constitu-- 
tion, hobbled about, searching for the thin tufts of grass, upon 
which they managed, in some mysterious-way, to sustain life.. 
Herbage was unusually scant in that spot, and before very long, 
one of the most enterprising of the little beasts broke his. 
halter and started off quietly to roam over a somewhat wider 
area than his master had intended. Wandering down to the 
foot of the hill, he was rewarded by the discovery of a patch of” 
moist sweet grass; here he stopped and fed contentedly, until 
a living object suddenly attracted his attention, The object 
was a man stealthily making his way in the direction of the hill. 
The man rose to his full height on seeing the pony, approached 
it, and finally put his hand on the halter which was still hanging 
to its head. 

‘Hullo, my friend!’ quoth Caleb Batley, scout, attached to 
Holker’s Horse, ‘where have you come from? Knee-halter 
broke—your master isn’t very far off, I expect. He looked 
steadily through the darkness in front of him. ‘1 must see into. 
this business.’ 

Ten minutes later the Boers in the encampment were, if 
not ‘entertaining an angel unawares,’ certainly receiving in 
their midst a wholly unexpected visitor; for the scout, having 
easily passed the drowsy sentries, was lying on his stomach 
behind a rock, and deliberately counting the sleeping forms 
all around him. By glimpses of their dress, and other equally 
unmistakable signs, he soon saw that many of the party,. 
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almost half, in fact, were his own countrymen. The riddle was 
an easy one to solve: they were prisoners. 

Swiftly but silently Caleb Batley quitted his post of observa- 
tion and descended the hill. Without the least trouble, he 
caught the pony, which had first apprised him of the proximity . 
of the Boer encampment. Then, leading it about a hundred 
yards off, he jumped on its back, kicked his heels into its sides, 
and set off for the spot where he had left his comrades sleeping, 
as hard as he could get his steed to lay legs to the ground. 

In that darkest hour which always precedes the dawn, some 
scores of human figures might have been seen—and should have 
been seen by the Boer sentries, had those gentlemen been 
thoroughly awake and on the guz vzve—crawling silently up the 
hill towards where the Boer party and their prisoners still slept 
unconsciously on. Nearer and nearer to the encampment they 
drew, until an almost complete cordon had been drawn around 
the ‘scherm. Then, at a pre-arranged signal—the sudden, loud 
croak of a bull-frog, repeated three times—the dark forms rose 
up, springing from the earth, as it were, and rushed upon the 
sleepers, overturning the astonished sentries, who had but time 
to yell out an ‘Allemachtig !’ before finding themselves on the 
flat of their backs. 

The surprise was complete. Absolutely no resistance could 
be offered. Holker’s Horse were ‘in possession,’ and the whole 
party of Boers were made prisoners almost before they were 
awake. ‘I’m very short of horses,’ chuckled Colonel Holker, 
‘and the animals these chappies own will come in most handy. 
As to you, gentlemen, you'd better join us for the time. “ Our 
friends the enemy” will now have to take a trip down to Cape- 
town, instead of to Pretoria.’ | 

The Boer leader could hardly contain his fury at being so 
neatly outwitted. He vowed the most awful vengeance upon 
the British in general, and their Irregular Horse in particular, 
whilst, as to his own peccant sentries, he would have had them 
shot at once had that been possible. Finally, he turned, scowl- 
ing, upon Caleb Batley, who had been pointed out to him as the 
spy who had ‘located’ their camp, and exclaimed ‘ Schelm / 
(scoundrel) it was treachery !’ 

Caleb smiled pleasantly as he drew the pipe out of his mouth 
and replied : ‘ No—it was SLIM!’ 
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FORM. 
By Tom MARKLAND. 


EW men give due weight to the probable influence of 
‘form’ in deciding a struggle between living beings, 
from the contests waged by the lords of creation on 
the Oval, and elsewhere, to the classical equine 

fixtures of Epsom, Newmarket, and Doncaster. 

That too little allowance is made for this disturbing element 
in a forecast has, I think, been frequently proved before, and the 
past season has certainly proved it to the hilt, if that were 
needed. 

On a rouge-et-noir table the bulk of the space is dividde 
between the two colours, while a very small section is reserved for 
the croupier’s little consideration! Now, a good many sports- 
men prognosticate the result of an approaching .contest, by 
regarding the extent to which ‘form’ has to be reckoned 
with as bearing the same proportion, or thereabouts, to such 
indications as are furnished by ‘public form, work done, and 
the reputation of a pilot, as that little space on the gaming- 
board does to the larger areas of red and black. Experience 
however, especially if combined with a few round losses, soon 
compels one to the conclusion that the ‘little space’ is, perhaps, 
not after all so small as represented. 

In ‘form’ I do not include such drawbacks as indissosivon’ 
or an adverse condition of the elements, &c., which are open to 
critical observation, but where a team of cricketers or footballers 
turn up on the field apparently all right, looking ‘fit as fiddles,” 
and then, with no ill fortune in batting on a wet wicket, or 
making their touch downs to leeward of the goal, they utterly 
fail, and join with their partisans in wondering why. 

For instance, I should not include the match (1889) Middlesex 
versus Nottingham in the events decided by ‘ form’—at least 
not mainly so decided—inasmuch as the winning of the toss was 
half the battle. Rain fell heavily from soon after midnight till 
a quarter past nine on the second day of this match, after which 
a baking sun and a drying wind put a nice ‘top dressing’ on the 
wicket, whereas Middlesex had batted on a fast one the day 
before ; hence the failure of the lacemen to avoid the humilia- 
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tion of a ‘follow on.” That is not to be wondered at, but what 
about the collapse of the great batsmen from Trent Bridge later 
on? We can attribute it, I think, to nothing but their being out 
of ‘form, and, if my point be conceded, then, so far from the 
importance of ‘form’ being adequately represented by the 
modest space above alluded to, considering that it transferred 
the palm of victory from the banks of the Trent to those of the 
Thames, it would hardly be too much to say that the red or the 
black space more fairly represented its relative importance. 
The question is not considered answered why Surefoot so 
grievously disappointed his supporters at Epsom and Ascot. 
Fancy the two expectant crowds in Fleet Street gazing in vain 
at the windows of the two sporting papers for the name of one 
of the hottest Derby favourites any time this twenty years! 
What an anti-climax ! 


‘And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant General to the Earl of Mar!’ 


A gleam of success in the ‘Two Thousand’ sent him up 
again in the market, and when he made his appearance on the 
‘Town Moor, looking a winner all over, many a competent judge 
put his pieces on Mr. Merry’s handsome colt, but ‘o’er the 
Town Moor he’d no power to stay, and was not even placed. I 
do not credit the assertion that he is a mere miler for a moment. 

Take Signorina, again. After winning nine races in 1880, 
without being beaten, she runs second to Memoir in the Oaks, 
and was similarly placed in the Electric Plate. Vozld tout! 
Le Nord, after running second to Sainfoin for the ‘blue ribbon,’ 
was not deemed worthy to represent Hayhoe’s stable in the 
great northern struggle, that honour being transferred to his 
stable companion, Heaume, the former having run four times 
this season unsuccessfully, and the latter three times successfully. 
What was the result? Starting first favourite, he was simply out 
of it at Doncaster, and making all due allowance for the length 
of the course, and the fact of its being the ‘mares’ month,’ 
I think I may claim this as an additional instance of want 
of form. 

Whoever has walked the stubbles and turnips to any extent 
must remember mornings when there has been no unusual 
indulgence in ‘lobster sauce’ over-night, nor does the gunner 
feel ‘below concert pitch. All the way to the beat, whether 
driving or walking, his spirits are good and he is blithely 
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anticipating the pleasure of his favourite’ sport. ‘I’ll wipe 
Bragsby’s eye this morning or I’m a Dutchman!’ I think I hear 
him say; but, alas! when the birds begin to rise, he gradually 
‘comes to the lamentable conclusion that he is wot in form.’ 
Possibly a soupcon of biliousness too slight to cause inconveni- 
ence, until roused by the excitement of the sport, is the final 
cause of his failure ; but even then we must classify it as want of 
form, seeing that as far as the onlooker, or even the individual 
‘himself, is concerned there is no means of anticipating the result, 
and the soundest judgment consequently is rendered nugatory 
when brought to bear on his chances of success, previous to his 
_ ‘performance. 

Perhaps of all sports, aquatic ones leave the least margin for 
‘tthe thwarting influence of ‘form’ on the correctness of forecast 
‘in those who are ‘in the know.’ If a sculler has trained off, or 
the opposite, a competent judge has a chance of making a quiet 
‘note of the fact for his own guidance. Yachting scarcely comes 
into the argument, for a captain could scarcely be so ‘ off colour’ 
as to commit sins of omission or commission of sufficient 
‘importance to affect the fortunes of the fight. Half a second too 
‘slow in playing one of Lohmann’s straight deliveries is of vastly 
‘more importance than a delay of half a mznuée in tacking, or in 
‘the hoisting or lowering of a sail, neither do yacht-races come to 
‘such ‘tight finishes’ as Derbys and St. Legers. 

Coming back to our cricketers, Gunn, after the ‘in and out’ 
(batting formerly alluded to, finishes his season by a brilliant 
innings of 118 against the powerful bowling and smart fielding 
-of the Australian eleven, whereas, against a far weaker team, a 
‘short time previously, he achieved a pair of spectacles! To 
retire without scoring is the occasional fortune of every batsman, 
but we begin to ask what is the matter when a player of Gunn’s 
‘calibre treats us to the spectacle twice in one match. 

Though I am bound to admit that, taking the whole of the 
racing season through, 1890 has been a backer’s year, still I 
‘think I have established my proposition by evidence from the 
‘turf—whether the wider range o’er which the satin whistles, or the 
imore limited areas where the willow is flourished, and the 
leather goes merrily skimming the lawn, when you can send it. 

Memoir’s career has included a chapter of accidents which 
precludes me from using it as an argument in support of my 
‘theory. It proves nothing but the soundness of the Duke’s 
judgment, in planking down his 1500 guineas at the sale of Her 
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Majesty’s yearlings. Her early reverses in 1889 were fully 


counterbalanced by her success in the Bradford Plate at 
Leicester Autumn meeting, the Fifth Zetland stakes at 
Newmarket first October meeting, and the Prendergast stakes: 
at the second October meeting, while it is generally admitted 


that she held the 1000 guineas safe, had not her owner declared 


to win with Semolina, and she was the first to lower the colours. 
of Chevalier Ginistrelli’s filly,Signorina, in the Oaks. Though 
beaten by Surefoot in the Prince of Wales’s stakes at Leicester,, 
she won the Nassau stakes, and would, doubtless, have started at 
a much shorter price for the Leger, had. she not unfortunately 
hit her leg in the gallop with St. Serf, for at that time she was. 
slightly below four to one taken and offered. 


IBEX SHOOTING AT ANTIMILO. 


By ‘SNAFFLE.’ 


This, Agee? is only a corruption of its classical 
name of Axntimelos (over against Melos). To the 
modern Greek it is known as Arymonmilo (uninhabited Milo). 
However, it will be more convenient to designate it by the name 
familiar to Englishmen, or rather to those who have ever 
heard of it, for I must confess that up to three years ago I never 
had. My attention was drawn to it by a magazine article by 
Mr. E. N. Buxton, describing an unsuccessful sporting trip to. 
Crete, in which he says: ‘Late at night we passed Antimelos,. 
a small steep island, or rather rock, on which the same wild 
goat of which I have spoken, the Capra A@gragus, still exists. 


At least it does so if the band was not exterminated, a year or 
two ago, by a party of Englishmen, who landed, and, driving the 


herd at length into a place from which there was no escape, fired: 
into them till they had killed or wounded the greater number. 


I regret to say that the sportsmen who committed this thoughtless. 


act wore the Queers uniform.’ * 


* I am glad to think that Mr, Bene was pucidronned. sinaeet to any 


one who knows the truly awful nature of the ground the story of this massacre: 


seems quite impossible. 
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The animal in unsuccessful quest of which the writer above 
quoted went to Crete (though he was more fortunate in Asia 
Minor) is colloquially known to sportsmen as the Grecian ibex. 
“Levantine ibex’ would be better, as it is found in several 
islands, and on the northern and eastern mainland, of the 
Levant. But its range extends eastward as far as Afghanistan’ 
and Scinde. In Asia it is generally known as the fasang. 

At the beginning of the year 1897 I was at Corfu, and, this 
seeming to me a favourable opportunity for making a closer 
acquaintance with the animal, I wrote to Mr. Gialeraki, the 
British consular agent at Milo, who made answer that there 
were goats to be shot at Antimilo, upon payment to the owners 
of the island of 12. for every goat shot. So I determined to try 
my luck, and on the evening of Saturday, the thirteenth of 
February, I sailed from Corfu on a Greek steamboat. 

Owing to the movements of Greek troops which preceded 
the Turkish War I was detained twenty-four hours at Syra, and 
only reached Milo on the Wednesday evening. As the little 
seaport boasts no inn of any kind, 1 was thankful to be received’ 
in the house of our consular agent, and next morning I made 
preparations for my expedition. These consisted principally in 
retaining Giorgio, who rents Antimilo. from its owners, and his 
boat, which I may incidentally remark was my bed while on the 
islet. I was anxious, not unnaturally, to start the following 
day, but the wind was so high that, according to the old man, 
landing would be impossible. On Saturday, however, we left 
Adamas, the port of Milo, at noon. At the manganese mine 
near the mouth of the harbour we stopped to embark the rest of 
our crew, the shepherd’s three sons, and their effects, among 
which, to my disgust, were two immensely long-barrelled guns. 
Of this I strongly disapproved, but, failing to: make myself 
understood, I gave up the attempt in despair. 

The wind was light, and it was long after dark before our 
craft was hauled up at Antimilo, which I should have said is an 
island about three miles long by perhaps a mile wide at the 
highest. It rises, however, to a height of two thousand feet, 
and as it is all rocks, fixed or loose, there is a wonderful lot of 
walking on it, 

My couch being hard and comfortless, day had scarcely 
dawned when I pushed aside the sail which covered me from 
the dew. Before seven I was off, guided by Giorgio and his 
eldest son. Out of the two weapons I had with me I selected 
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a single ‘Snaffle’ rifle, which’ I had never tried before at 
game. 

A fairly decent path, the only one on the island, leads up 
the first few hundred feet to a knoll on which, as I learnt later, 
the shepherd has a hut. After this it was all rough climbing 
to a saddle, whence we caught sight of the sea to the westward. 
To our left, acres and acres of ground were covered with a pile 
of large rocks, which must have been thrown up by volcanic 
agency. We skirted this and emerged on a ridge below it, 
whence a good deal of the hill-side was visible. Twenty minutes 
later I picked up my first herd of ibex—four does and three 
kids —with the glass. After watching them for some time, for,. 
of course, I was much interested in them, I looked inquiringly 
at the old man. (I had had him told before starting that I 
would not shoot at does or young ibex.) A short consultation 
took place, and in the end the son remained, whilst we skirted 
the rock-pile and came out on another ridge facing our former 
position. We could now see no ibex, nor could the old man 
when he went a bit further down, so he shouted to the boy» 
I suppose to inquire where the beasts were gone. Star (that 
was the boy’s name, or rather thc English of it) replied, and 
immediately a buck ibex appeared on a ridge exactly between 
the two men. To me the sight was an interesting one, but I 
was not given much time to enjoy it, for both shepherds fired 
at once. Dangerous as it looked, they hit nothing; and the 
goat, puzzled by the double shot, made his way towards me. 
I heard the stones he dislodged, and, hurrying to get a sight of 
him myself, sent a big rock thundering down. This turned him 
up to the ‘clitter of rocks’ (as they call it on Dartmoor), but 
the old man’s signals guided me; and presently I got a running 
shot, and wounded him so badly that he lay down. When 
Giorgio went to fetch him he made off again, but only to lie 
down in a few yards. So I climbed up and gave him the 
coup-de-grace. 

I have an idea that it does not do to be too lucky at first 
on these occasions a good beginning making a bad ending. 
Now, this was a great beginning, but my buck was only a young 
herd-buck, and I hoped for better things. 

We had had a long climb, and also stopped for lunch, before 
we saw anything better than a few scattered does. But at last 
we sighted a fine grey buck, right on the skyline. As soon as 
he disappeared over the edge, the men led me straight to him. 
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When we got near, they got their guns ready; and, as I could 
not tell them to stop, I was obliged to hurry on. The result 
was, that I came on the beast lying down, at a few paces’ 
distance, and shot over his back. Away he went, followed by 
a volley from the shepherds; away went another big buck who 
had been with him; and a third, disturbed by the shots, looked 
at us from an adjoining peak, ard went off too. I watched 
them galloping at a tremendous pace down a steep slope, 
and then tried to comfort myself with the reflection that I 
had two more whole days before me. 

Not half an hour later Giorgio hurried me to a ravine, 
the biggest and steepest on the island. Up its opposite side 
seven great bucks were climbing, but the distance was extreme. 
I waited, hoping they would stop and look back, but they never 
did, so I fired a ‘shot of despair,’ and then watched the big 
heads—bigger than ever in that position—disappear over the 
sky-line. 

When we got down to the shore, Giorgio wanted to know 
if I was for Milo, but I tried to make him understand that I 
wanted a big buck first. 

Next morning I started with the boy, who took no gun. 
This seemed more hopeful. Before we had gone very far, how-: 
ever, I saw the boat at sea. I thought this was done to drive 
up the ibex from the cliffs. We worked round the south end 
of the island. First we saw a single doe, then from our look- 
out place of the previous day two lots hurrying up as they 
heard the oars below. The first were all does, but with the 
second there was a herd-buck, better than mine of the day 
before. He was hardly what I wanted, especially after the big 
ones I had seen; but when they fed to within a couple of 
hundred yards I did take the shot, but missed. 

After a bit the lad worked downwards, and finally we reached. 
the boat. I, of course, thought they were going to take me to 
fresh ground by water; but presently we steered away alto- 
gether, and after a hard beat, dead against the wind, reached 
Adamas at nine at night. © 

When we had got an interpreter, it was explained to me 
that they had thought I was in a hurry to return, whereas, of 
course, I could have devoted at least two days more to the 
attempt to get a good head. My whole trip had been thus 
spoiled by my ignorance of the language. However, I comforted 
_ myself with the assurance that I knew now what to avoid, and 
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made up my mind to try for some of those big heads at the 
earliest opportunity. The opportunity, however, did not present 
itself again for the best part of two years, and it was on the 
6th of December, 1898, that I landed at Milo for the second 
time, and, as before, was hospitably received by Mr. Gialeraki. 
This time I was not alone, but had the benefit of the company 
of a brother sportsman, V., who was also anxious to try his luck 
at the ibex. He was on his way to India, and so had with 
him a complete camp outfit—tents, beds, chairs, and all other 
necessaries, and even luxuries. We were accompanied from 
»Athens by an excellent dragoman, Thomas Manessis, by whose 
aid we hope to be able to avoid the rock on which my first 
trip had come to grief, namely, that of my not knowing the 
language. 

At Mr. Gialeraki’s we met a subaltern of the 5th Fusiliers, 
who had read in the Fze/d an account of my previous trip, and 
who had run up from Crete to try his luck. He had only that 
day returned from Antimilo with two bucks, one of which was a 
real prize, for the head was of the true A°gagrus type, not often 
the case on this island, where the ibex have undoubtedly crossed 
with the common goat,* and twenty-seven inches long. He told 
us, and our subsequent experience proved it to be the fact, that 
there was not such another head left on the island. For the big 
bucks I had seen before, and, indeed, for most of the goats, 
Giorgio and his son who, as a result of the war, were now armed 
with Gras rifles, had accounted. What he did not tell us, but 
might have done, was that our visit coincided with the end of 
the rutting season, and that all the bucks there were now with 
the herds. 

We sailed next morning in a not very hopeful frame of mind, 
knowing that we had to expect few ibex, and these very wild 
from having been hunted for the best part of a week. There 
was but little wind, and it took us five hours to reach Antimilo, 
where camp was satisfactorily pitched before dark. The island 
looked much the same as before, but even more arid, as there 
had been no rain for eleven months. 

We had decided to stalk quite alone, so next morning V. and 
I made an early start, and I piloted him up to the place where I 
had killed my first beast. There was nothing to be seen from 


* For this information I am indebted to Mr. W. James. On my first 
visit I did not know this. 
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‘there, so we tossed for choice of ground, the western slopes 
falling to my lot, and separated. The wind was pretty strong 
behind me, and, though I had learnt by now that the wind on 
‘the lower ground here generally blows upwards, I was afraid of 
what actually happened, ze, that I should give ibex my wind 
before I saw them. These particular beasts composed a herd of 
no less than thirteen, two of them being fairly good bucks. I 
watched them disappear, and then I went on. As I progressed, 
the wind, though puffy, became more favourable, so much so 
that I got within eighty yards of a smaller herd. I was behind 
.a big rock when I caught sight of them. Looking round it, I 
could only see a doe and kid, and the old lady was already 
snuffing the air suspiciously. I hurried across to the other side 
-of my shelter, but too late. A puff of wind had carried a tell- 
tale message, and the herd, six with a good buck, were in full 
flight. Leaving the rucksack which I had taken off, I hurried 
to the left, thinking to cut them off, but in this I failed. Then 
I worked round towards the right, and before very long saw 
them across a valley. Unfortunately they saw me, too, and it 
‘was a long time before I dared crawl away. At last I got under 
-cover again, and worked down to the nearest point I could 
reach, Alarmed by my disappearance, the herd was standing 
up. I pushed my rifle over the edge, covered the buck, and 
reflected. It was along shot, longer than I liked, and across a 
gully, too, which was worse. Just then the crack of V.’s rifle 
some way Off gave the alarm and settled the question. Away 
went my herd down to the sea, followed in a few minutes by 
.another lot, probably those he had fired at, for they arrived in a 
hurry. I had now to consider what I should do, go back to my 
rucksack and lunch or follow on. I decided to follow. 

At the end of a steep and difficult descent I made outa 
black doe, the leading one of my original herd, lying far below 
‘where I was. It seemed to me that by making a long careful 
‘circuit (for it was partly in view) I could reach a point whence I 
might get a shot—not of course at her, but at the master-buck 
of the herd. It took me.a long time to get there, and then 
I found myself on the edge of a sheer precipice. Below me to 
imy right, but far out of shot, lay the old doe. To my left was 
a herd of half a dozen or so, does and small herd-bucks ; but 
where was the big feliow ? 

In this direction I could go no further, and the other meant 
too long a round to take on chance. SoI rolled down a rock, 
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which moved the doe to the right, and to my delight the old 
buck followed her from behind a knoll. This was good enough ;: 
so I retraced my steps and made down a very steep slope till I 
came to the edge of another cliff. 

Now I had a bit of luck, for the first thing I saw feeding by 
a thumb-shaped piece of rock, not far from the base of the 
precipice I was on, was my old doe ; and directly afterwards the 
buck’s back appeared. Poor beast ! he was cropping some tit- 
bits in a little hollow, but at last he emerged into the open, and 
stood looking seawards. He was almost straight below me,,. 
than which there is no more difficult shot; still I thought I could 
count on my rifle throwing high from this elevation, and so 
aimed just over the root of the tail. 

As the smoke cleared I saw the astonished doe, watching her 
lord roll off the cliff, and go bumping and banging from rock to 
rock. Then she moved slowly off. I could not hope to get down 
to my game that night, so made off to my lunch, my stalks having 
taken me four good hours. I reached my rucksack after fifty 
minutes’ climb, and unpacked it, putting my (only) waistcoat: 
down on a sharp rock to form a seat. Then I ate my lunch, and 
walked off, leaving my waistcoat behind, and reached camp: 
just before dark. 

As I myself only got into camp just before dark, I was. 
somewhat anxious at finding V. had not returned, for, little as I 
knew of the island (and, indeed, I had missed my way, and 
come down some very nasty places), he knew absolutely 
nothing. However, just as I was sending off a man with a 
lantern to look for him, he turned up. Like myself, he had 
found ibex, but had an easy stalk. Unfortunately for him, 
whilst he was making his approach, the buck he had selected 
was feeding towards him. Of this he had no idea till they 
came face to face at a distance of some forty yards. The 
snapshot he thus had at the beast’s head missed, as these shots. 
generally do, and so did two more, as the buck was galloping 
off. After this he did not see game till nearly dark, when he 
moved four more, which lot I also saw on my homeward way. 

One’s first day of this kind, especially after having been a 
week or so on board ship, is generally a tiring one, and next 
day I was quite ready to take it easy. So I left the hill to V., 
and started off in the boat to fetch my buck. We rowed round: 
the north of the island, and before very long made out a number 
of ibex on the cliffs. They were a long way above us, even if 
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the boat had not been rolling nearly gunwale under in the swell, 
but I fired three shots in the hope of driving them up to V., and 
was quite pleased to put a bullet within two or three yards of 
them. At this hint they made off in the desired direction, and 
we rowed on till we reached the place I was looking for. The 
cliffs here were a great deal steeper than I felt inclined to tackle 
that morning, and my shouted directions from the boat failed to 
get the men to the right place, which, moreover, I could by no 
means identify with certainty from the sea. 

So we pulled back, and after I had replaced the many missing 
nails in my shoes, cleaned my rifle, and done various necessary 
jobs, down came the rain, to the great delight of the shepherd 
whose sheep were dying for the want of water and keep. V. 
came in late, having spent the day in mist and rain on the hill- 
top, and having had no chance whatever of stalking. Indeed, 
the mist had kept him for three hours in one spot. 

Saturday broke with rain, and consequently we did not make 
an early start. About eight, I took the northward track. ‘It 
takes a stout heart to a stey brae, they say, and it certainly 
does to the great aréte on the north-eastern face of Antimilo. 
However, with no halt whatever except to pick up my now 
saturated waistcoat, we reached the place from which I had 
fired two days previously in two hours and a half. I could go 
no further, as the cliffs were almost sheer, but, pointing out to: 
the boy the place where the buck had stood, I watched him 
cleverly work round the side of the cliff, and finally reach the 
place where the buck had stood. Then he disappeared, and I 
sat down in the rain to wait for him. For two hours I waited, 
filling up the time as best I could with lunch and tobacco. At 
last he appeared, with the head only, for the vultures had 
spoiled the skin. 

On the way back I met V., who had not seen game (indeed,, 
throughout our trip his luck was bad), and left him to go on,. 
returning to camp myself. I got back at three, and shortly 
afterwards Giorgio returned with a young buck which he had 
shot at the south end of the island. So that night we had ibex 
liver for dinner, after all. Needless to say, we prohibited any 
further shooting on the part of the shepherds. 

On the following day, V. had his turn at last. He went alone 
by the northern track, Star and I going the other way. Among 
the moraines where I first saw ibex, there were only three small 
beasts, so we went on, and found a herd in the next gully but: 
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-one northwards, After a stalk lasting about two hours, I got to 
‘within about two hundred and fifty yards. Nearer I could not 
-get, and, as it was raining hard at intervals, I was impatient, and 
took the shot. The buck was lying down—a great handicap— 
.and he was also much more below me than I thought, as I 
-afterwards found out, so I missed him. The weather, or some- 
thing, must have affected the appearance of things that day, for, 
later on, I fired at a better buck, and missed him, only finding 
.out afterwards that he was much further from me than I allowed 
for. My shots, however, sent the herd on to V., who knocked 
one buck into the sea. Scarcely had he done so when another 
-herd galloped by, and he killed another. 

Next day should have been the eve of our departure from 
_Antimilo, but the heavy sea running gave us little hope of 
being able to catch the weekly steamer at daylight on Wednes- 
day. It was a cold, blusterous morning, and consequently it 
was nearly nine o’clock before we started, V. with the boy to 
-catch his game, and I alone, to the south end. At noon I found 
the big herd pretty much where I had fired at them the day 
before, but they soon moved off. I suppose the sheep, which had 
.a full view of me, had frightened them, for, though they started 
slowly, they gave me a long chase ; and, when I caught sight of 
‘them, they were still trotting away. This time they did not go 
-out of sight, but, stopping to feed again, worked right round me, 
and then lay down. For two hours I lay behind the same rock, 
‘till at last something—probably a sheep which got my wind-— 
‘frightened them, and they trotted off over the sky-line. I 
followed best pace, and before long caught sight of the big grey 
‘buck lying down, and then of the others. A ridge of rocks 
‘favoured my approach to about two hundred yards, but this 
was all. I could not wait for him to rise, as it was already four 
-o’clock, but took him so. He made off slowly, once pausing to 
stagger, so that I thought he must fall. The herd, too, instead 
-of going off at a gallop, as usual, waited for him. As quickly 
as I could I made for the spot, but the ground was rough, and 
when I got there nothing was to be seen except the blood-trail, 
‘which I followed as long as I dared. At last I had to give it 
up, and got back to camp just before dark. 

Although there seemed no chance of getting away, I pro- 
‘mised to be back early before I left camp, with Star, to look for 
my buck next morning. The night’s rain had washed out all 
blood, but the boy had a thorough knowledge of the habits of 
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these animals, and before much more than half an hour had’ 
passed the ibex got out of a mass of rocks and made off. The: 
running shot failed to stop him altogether, but he only went a 
furlong or so, and then fell dead into the ravine leading down to: 
the shepherd’s hut. He was soon gralloched and shouldered by 
the lad, and, after a rough climb down the watercourse, we 
reached camp at one. 

An hour later the Consular Agent came for us in a big 
lateen-rigged craft, and the following daybreak saw us on our 
way to try for the wild goats of Joura. 

Having been probably the only Englishman to go twice to: 
Antimilo, where, indeed, with the exception of naval officers, I 
believe only three others have ever landed, I may claim to be- 
an authority on the subject, and therefore to have a right to. 
say that I cannot advise any one to follow in my footsteps. 
On the first day of my last visit, as has been seen, I saw 
altogether twenty-nine ibex. I may possibly have seen some- 
twice over, but in any case I only know of one lot of four I 
did not see that day. Of these we each killed two bucks and 
the shepherd one during our stay, and it certainly will not take: 
them long to kill off the bulk of the others, for they shoot in 
and out of season, and regardless of sex, so that by the time 
these lines are in print the ibex of Antimilo will probably be: 
extinct. It is something to have seen the last of a sport which 
Ulysses enjoyed, but it is sad nevertheless, 
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TRHEN it is ‘No?’ the young man said sorrowfully, 
Gr \\ Di letting her hand drop and sitting up erect on the: 
m SOfa. 
‘I’m afraid so, Mr. Lascelles.’ 

It was Lady Dorothy Hanborough who spoke. Her father, 
old Lord Hanborough, had been Master of the Hanborough 
Hunt ; but events, since his death, had gone badly for his wife 
and daughter. His estate, which was entailed, had passed to a 
distant cousin, a man who preferred Monte Carlo to the 
pleasures of British sport. The Dowager’s jointure was but. 
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little ; and Lady Dolly had not yet made a match. Of course 
she ‘must make one.’ This is what her mother told her every 
day. Unfortunately for young Jack Lascelles, he was not a 
match ; and to that fact he now ascribed his rejection. 

‘T’m afraid so, Mr. Lascelles.’ Lady Dorothy rose from 
the sofa. 

‘Then, it’s the Count !’ 

Lady Dorothy smiled. 

Count de Foix had arrived mysteriously in Hanborough, in 
order to engage in an occupation which he spoke of euphemisti- 
cally as ‘le Sport. Asa first set-off, he had narrowly escaped 
horse-whipping at the hands of Lady Dorothy’s father by 
offering ‘Monsieur |’Earl’ a subscription towards his ‘ fox-dogs.’ 
After slaughtering several hounds, he had settled down into a 
steady rider across wheat. Cured of this, he took to heading 
foxes. But the fat little Frenchman was indefatigable. Times 
were bad, and he had money. He became a landowner, and 
paid generously for the cows he shot. Soon afterwards Lord 
Hanborough died; and the question was to find a Master. 
One M. F. H. and then another tried a season, and thereupon 
‘resigned. It was the same old tale, ‘Couldn't possibly afford 
to keep it on. ‘Why not the Frenchman?’ said somebody after 
Jack Lascelles had nearly ruined himself in order to hunt them 
as a subscription-pack. He might have spared himself the 
annoyance. The Count, at the proudest moment of his life, be- 
came as he himself expressed it, De Master of de Dogs. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Lascelles,’ said Lady Dorothy. ‘It 
is not the Count.’ 

‘Not yet. But it will be’ The young man spoke bitterly.’ 
I know the fellow hates me. He always did, ever since I 
prevented him being our Master that year, and nearly ruined 
myself in the process. It’s he who tells your mother those tales 
about my my : 

‘Your wildness, Mr. Lascelles.’ 

“Yes; if you choose to call it so. I see you believe in it. 
I know your mother does. But, then, you see, she would like 
you to marry the Count, not a poor young squire like myself.’ 

‘I’ve heard a good deal lately about the poor young squire 
that I—that I wish I hadn’t heard,’ 

‘ For instance ?’ 

‘I would sooner not repeat it,’ said Lady Dolly, looking 
serious. ‘No Mr. Lascelles, I’m as good a sportswoman myself 
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as my father was a sportsman, but there are some things that I 
really cannot approve of. I think you know what they are.’ 

The young man knew very well. There were a few gay 
spirits, whose dealings and manners were not above reproach, 
with whom he had allowed himself to get familiar—a set of men, 
not unfrequently found in and about a country town, who 
imitate the vices of London, if on a lessluxurious scale. Though 
Lascelles had decent expectations from a maiden aunt, 
association with men of this sort had considerably impaired his 
finances. His taking on of the hounds had nearly resulted in 
bankruptcy. It was not to be wondered at that the Dowager 
Countess of Hanborough was anxious for her daughter to marry 
Count le Foix, with his title and wealth, in preference to a 
young commoner with the reputation of a spendthrift. 

The young man knew, however, that the best-looking and 
best-bred girl in the Hanborough Hunt had a decided penchant 
for him. So certain he was of it that he had plucked up heart 
and proposed. He was astonished when she said ‘ No.’ 

‘|’ve half a mind to horse-whip the Count !’ 

‘No, you haven’t. Besides he has just been here, and—’ 
(Lady Dolly hesitated)—‘and has gone away very unhappy— 
triste, you know.’ ’ 

Lascelles looked up. ‘Good heavens! You don’t mean to 
‘Yes, I do,’ the girl replied with a-blush. 

‘And you refused him ?’ 

‘I told him what I don’t mind telling you.’ 

What’s that ?’ 

‘I told him I’d marry him when we killed a green fox and 
he gave me its brush—its gveen brush.’ 

‘And you'll make the same agreement with me?’ 

‘If you wish it.’ 

‘Is that a bargain ?’ 

‘Oh, certainly. As you men say, “ Done!”’ 

‘Done! Good-bye, Lady Dorothy ; I’m going to be married 
next month.’ 

‘Married! Who to?’ 

‘You. Good-bye.’ 


‘ FOXHOUNDS.—The Hanborough Hounds: Shute Cross, 11.0.’ 


say 


So ran the notice in the Hanborough Gazette ; and plenty of 
people who read it made up their minds to be there. Count le 
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Foix, of course, did, and so did Jack Lascelles. The Dowager 
Countess of Hanborough resolved to be driven there, while, as 
for Lady Dolly, the whole affair would have been nothing with- 
out her—the hardest rider in the hunt and everybody’s favourite,. 
as well as a source of hopeless passion to some score of young 
men. 

The meet was a crowded one, so Lascelles saw to his disgust. 
He had peculiar reasons for wishing it not so, and ascribed the 
increasing concourse to ‘his usual luck.’ Ten days had elapsed 
since his parting with Lady Dolly, and this was his first appear- 
ance in the hunting-field since that day. He received something 
very like a cut from the Dowager, but her daughter, on the other 
hand, was astonishingly gracious, almost cordial, considering” 
what had happened. 

‘You think we shall find, Lady Dorothy ?’ 

‘I’m sure I hope so, Mr. Lascelles. We had a miserable 
day last Thursday. Kept ringing the changes till quite late in 
the afternoon ; and, when at last we dd get close to the brush 
of a beaten fox, the Count whipped off for some unaccountable 
reason—some nonsense about running to heel—and came back 
here to Shute Wood. He seems to have had a mysterious. 
affection for this place—has had for the last week or so. 
Wherever we meet, in a little while—“ Where to now ?”—“ Shute 
Wood?” Nothing but Shute Wood. The man seems infatuated. 
with the place. He ought to live there,’ 

‘Dolly! Dolly!’ 

It was the Countess who called, from out of her carriage,. 
drawn up at the side of the road. 

‘Dolly, here is somebody that wants to speak to you.’ 

Jack Lascelles and his companion looked round, to see the: 
Master of the Hounds, in irreproachable hunting garb, twirling 
away at his moustaches, on the back of a showy hunter. 

‘Ah, Mademoiselle Leddy Dolly!’ he exclaimed, with a 
sweep of his hunting cap. ‘ Ve do keel to-dai—a grande, vat vox. 
I harf arranged especialmently for you. I vil, vith your 
promission, present you vith ze tail. But ov vot colour? Vot 
you zay to gree-eene ?’ 

‘Vulgar brute!’ thought the young Englishman, ‘alluding to: 
it here.” Then he smiled. ; 

Lady Dolly, on the other hand, lost her temper. She was. 
the last person to stand a thing of this sort. 

‘I think, Count,’ she observed, ‘that, at the rate your hounds. 
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have been going on lately, they are more likely to kill a green 
fox than any other.’ 

‘ Ah, ve vill zee!’ 

‘We will,’ said Jack Lascelles to himself. 

Lady Dolly had been right about the Count. He appeared 
to have a wonderful predilection for Shute Wood. ‘Shute 
Wood again!’ said everybody. ‘Hurrah!’ said Jack Lascelles. 
‘Now they'll find it.’ 

Had anybody out that day been peculiarly observant, he 
might, after the hounds were first put into Shute Wood, have 
been aware of two things. The first was, that Count le Foix wore 
a smile of peculiar cunning upon his chubby features ; the second, 
that Mr. Jack Lascelles rode straight off to an outlying corner, 
apparently with the intention of holloaing a fox. The young 
man also was smiling, as he took up his position, close to a gap. 
‘Not that he expected to see a fox steal through it; on the 
contrary, he expected, shortly afterwards, to ride through it him- 
self, into the wood. 

First the cries of the hunt servants were audible to him, far 
off on the other side of the cover, mingled with the sound of the 
horn and the occasional whimper of a hound. Then, as they 
drew nearer, he began to grow nervous, as a sudden thought 
flashed into his mind. Supposing they found in the middle of 
the wood. He had forgot to calculate for that in arranging that 
they should find just close to him. 

Nearer and nearer came the noise. Hecould see the pigeons 
rising from the tree-tops. Then note after note of a hound 
sounded closer and closer. He kept looking in one direction, 
at a spot just visible among the trees. In a moment some 
hound would give tongue, and he had only to dash into the 
cover, when—a noise, almost at his feet—and he nearly dropped 
from his saddle. For there, not three yards from him, went a 
bright green fox, that passed out over the meadow, with a 
curious limping gait. 

Now, a green fox is, at all times, an unusual animal—a thing 
to make a cab-horse shy. But, when a man has, the day before, 
dyed a dead fox green, leaving it in a cover—to see that same fox - 
trot out of that selfsame cover is a sight to upset the most 
unsensitive of mortals. It is, to say the least of it, uncanny. 
Jack Lascelles was still trying to arrange his thoughts, when the 
din that announces a find aroused him from his reverie. The 
hounds broke cover close beside him, and settled on the line. - 
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In a moment all was confusion: a medley of bright pink coats 
mixed up with black ones, of flying turf, and the sound of 
galloping horses. 

Jack took a couple of stiff fences before he came to him- 
self. Then, while racing across a large enclosure, he began 
to ponder. 

How the dickens could it have happened? The afternoon 
before, he had put a dead fox, dyed green, into the cover, having 
bought the animal in London, going up there especially for the 
purpose. Had it been dead? Certainly! He had killed it with 
his own hand. Then, how the ——?-—A horrible thought struck 
him. What if the Count had been playing the same game! 
What if he had trapped a fox in this very wood, dyed it the 
requisite colour, and put it back again. He remembered the 
words of his rival at the meet, ‘ Vot you zay to greene?’ What 
had Lady Dolly told him? ‘Shute Wood. Always Shute Wood.’ 
Last week there had been a meet there. In a flash, Jack 
Lascelles saw it all. On the morning of that meet, the Count 
had sent some one to the wood, with his green fox inabag. The 
man had let it go, as told; but the hounds had managed to lose 
it. That would fully explain his wish to keep on drawing this 
cover. The fox Jack had just now seen had a decided limp. 
The Count had had its leg hurt, and, of course, could be fairly 
certain that it would not travel far. 

Cogitatiéns such as these are not favourable to riding. Jack 
got a nasty tumble, and was thereby thrown behind. This 
showed him how desperate was the case, for now anybody 
might ride up first ; and should the Master demandthe brush— 
well, what was there to prevent him from giving it to Lady 
Dolly? Supposing she kept her word! Of course, in his own 
case, it was only a joke, he hadn’t intended to get the girl’s hand 
by a trick. He had only hoped that, when he gave it her, 
she might have made their half-jesting bargain an excuse to 
follow her own inclinations. But if, by a mistaken sense 
of honour, she kept her promise to the Count—? Things were 
serious. 

Lascelles rode hard and unsuccessfully, endeavouring to get 
near the hounds. He knew that, with.an injured fox, they were ~ 
bound to kill, and soon, Still the pace was pretty fair. There 
couldn’t be much wrong with its leg. He wished it to hold out 
till he led and then collapse immediately. After jumping out 
of a coppice, he saw a sight that gave him a shock—the whole 
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field standing still, about two fields off. Good heavens! had 
ithey killed ! 

‘No loud woo-whoop! however, greeted his ears, as he 
galloped up to the concourse, and caught sight of the hounds. 
‘Old Charlie, the huntsman, was at the other end of the field, 
riding towards a gate, in order to make a cast. Jack looked 
about him quickly, but saw nothing of Lady Dolly. However, 
it was not she he was searching for, but the Count, who, to his 
‘great relief, was nowhere to be seen. Then he rode up to the 
ihuntsman, who had just trotted through the gate. 

‘Charlie, he exclaimed, ‘I want the hounds called off!’ 

Oirte 

“ Called off this line.’ 

The wizened old face beneath the hunting cap assumed a 
look of intense comicality, Charlie, it was very evident, imagined 
ithe young man was joking. 

‘Called off!’ the latter said again. ‘And I'll give you ten 
pounds to do it 

Here Charlie’s face became a study in astonishment. 

‘But, sir. I beg your pardon, Mr. Lascelles.’ The man 
hesitated, for Jack had once been his master, and he wished 
often that he were so again. ‘I meant the Count, sir. It’s his 
-orders, sir, no doubt ?’ 

‘No, it isn’t. Look here, Charlie, it’s for the sake of Lady 
‘Dorothy. I mean—Hang it! I mean she we coop 
‘Lascelles was at a loss for what to say. ‘Dash it! if you don’t 
call them off, I may never see her again.’ 

The old huntsman gave a knowing smile, for he knew a good 
deal more than Jack would ever have expected about the state 
of Lady Dorothy’s affections. 

‘ But where to, sir?’ he asked, with an air of great perplexity. 

‘Shute Wood. I want to draw Shute Wood again.’ 

Charlie looked thoughtful for a while. Then he burst out 
‘impulsively, a broad smile all over his face. ‘Look here, Mr. 
Lascelles, supposing you rode over that way, and holloaed. See, 
-sir. I could come to a holloa.’ 

And Jack was off, 

He waylaid Charlie as the hounds were galloped back, and 
-conducted him to that part of the cover where the dead fox was. 
Lascelles himself went through the gap, resolved to get down. 
directly they found it and gain possession of the brush. He 
~waited and waited. Then the hounds passed from him into the 
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wood, This was awkward. There was nothing for him to do but 
to go and find the animal, and declare the hounds had killed it. 

A wood is a confusing place. So the young man found to 
his cost ; for, hunt where he would, he could not come upon the 
exact piece of undergrowth where he had flung the dead animal. 
Meanwhile the Count might find his hounds, and take them 
back on to the old line. 

Round and round he searched, getting more bewildered and 
more desperate as the minutes went by. The track of his horse: | 
made a labyrinth amid the trees, that he kept intersecting, to 
his great astonishment, again and again. Then he sat still and 
listened, but could hear only the breathing of his horse. For, 
all he knew, they had gone straight back again, and were now on 
the line of the original green fox, whose brush was virtually im 
the Count’s possession. He felt what an utter fool he had been 
not to confide everything to Charlie. 

Hark! There went the horn, at the far side of the wood. 
The best thing he could do was to get outside, and see what was- 
happening. 

When Jack Lascelles reached the gap, he saw a picture that, 
however pleasant it might have been to the eyes of a sportsman, 
made him use such forcible language that it was lucky he was 
alone. A line of riders were drawn up, as if watching the wood,. 
but really all intent upon two figures in advance of them—the 
Count and Lady Dorothy. The latter held something in her 
hand that it seemed she had just been presented with by her 
companion ; and, as Jack Lascelles came nearer, he saw what 
this was. He saw the smile on the face of the Count, and 
heard the girl’s bright laugh. Lascelles went by without a 
word, for the thing on Lady Dolly’s hand was the green 
brush. 

‘So you killed ?’ he said to a farmer. 

‘Yes, sir, replied the man, who by the bye, had not been 
there, ‘a green fox that some poaching beggar had got hold 
of and dyed. There’s too much of that sort of thing.’ 

All that day Jack Lascelles rode sulkily, speaking to no one. 
Once or twice he thought of going up to Lady Dolly, but the 
foolishness of his situation made him shy. It was only when 
walking his horse slowly homeward that they at last met, in a 
deserted lane. : 

‘Well, Mr. Lascelles,’ she said, trotting up to him with a 
smile, ‘strange things happen in our part of the country,’ 
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~So I see.” And Jack looked down at her saddle. 

‘You know we killed ?’ 

‘So I see,’ 

Lady Dolly was silent for a little. 

‘You know,’ she said demurely, ‘that a few hounds got off 
on a line of their own before Charlie went back to that holloa. 
I was with them, and Farmer Nash’s two sons. We killed 
him ; 

‘Then the Count didn’t give you the brush?’ 

‘Oh, no.’ This a little nervously. Then she laughed. 

‘ But I showed it to him ; and he—well, looked foolish.’ ‘The 
two rode on without speaking for a while. Lady Dolly seemed 
to be thinking very intently. Suddenly she said, witha jerk, 
“Mr.—Mr. Lascelles, would you—perhaps you might like this 
brush ?’ 

Jack Lascelles gazed at her intently. He put his hand upon 
her saddle. 

‘To give back to you again ?’ he asked, in a low voice. 

Lady Dolly turned her face away from him. ‘Well, yee-es,’ 
she said. 


COLUSLIGLON WAND PEE NIPOTEN DIARY. 
OR, THE MEMORABLE ST. LEGER OF 1834. 


By ROCKWoopD. 


ence in the sport of racing, every way you like to look 
at it. To begin with, phere is no such thing as backing 
three of one owner against three of another, for a 
thousand or so, as in those distant times, nor is the wagering done 
so far in advance. The railway caused the first great change, 
then came the telegraph, which, before it got into the hands of 
the Government, was the medium of hundreds of cruel swindles. 
Before the telegraph, results of such big betting races as the 
Derby, together with those at Newmarket, generally got to town 
in good time, the latter before the clubs and night resorts closed ; 
but it was different with the Doncaster St. Leger, little less 
than 150 miles away, as the mail then ran. It was over the St. 
-Leger that the well-planned ramps of designing sharps took 
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place, and possibly the greatest and most notorious of these was 
that over Plenipotentiary, in the year he won the Derby, 1834. 
If you like, I can tell it you so far as I recollect.’ 

It was a veteran, who had seen over sixty Sellingers, who- 
spoke, one who was intimately acquainted with everything con- 
nected with the racing of that ancient period. ‘With all our 
heart, was our reply ; we knew it would be difficult to find any- 
where one who could tell us of the old times so well and so 
vividly. ‘ = is i 

Sixty years ago, betting on horse-racing was chiefly confined 
to gentlemen of means and position, who derived their incomes. 
from agricultural rents. The agitation against the Corn Laws. 
had not commenced, and wheat sometimes ran as high as sixty 
shillings a quarter. The state of the harvest generally affected. 
the state of the betting market. This was more generally the 
case with the St. Leger, as, with a likelihood of tenants being im 
good funds when the crop was threshed out, some of the hot 
young Toms and Jerrys literally gambled their rents as they 
stood on the straw. Plenipo, having won the Derby somewhat 
easily, was made a hot favourite at ‘The Corner’ all summer, 
and a good number of us resolved to go north and see the race 
run. Many, however, declared it was all over but the shouts of 
‘Plenipo wins, and these remained south for the partridge- 
shooting, which was not then interfered with by grouse-shooting 
—comparatively unknown. The harvest was well forward as 
our merry party rattled on northward behind the post-boys» 
and possibly this accounted for many having an extra gamble 
on the result. 

The numerous laughable adventures which took place on 
our journey we need not detail; these were of the old 
coaching character, and are as familiar as Herring’s or Alken’s 
paintings. Larking was the common way of relieving the 
tedium of a journey, and the only warming-pans were the stone 
steps at the doors of the half-way inns, on which I have seen 
many a good man, who had served with the Fleet, dance 
a hornpipe as smartly as you would see it done now in a 
music-hall. 

Well, in the course of time and much fun and frolic, we got 
to Doncaster and the Town Moor. The beauty and fashion 
which turned out that year was quite equal to that of Ascot, 
amongst the notabilities of upper circles being the Duke 
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and Duchess of Cleveland, the Duchess of Richmond, and 
the Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, Lord Milton, and Count 
D’Orsay. The Iron Duke had been expected, but political 
matters interfered, it was said, with the chances of his being 
present. The Peel-Wellington party had a good deal to hold 
their own against the Whigs, who, at the time, had arranged a 
big northern campaign which was to finish up with a grand dinner 
and palaver in Edinburgh. Now, I recollect, it was to Earl Grey, 
who had gone to fight the bold Buccleuch. This had caused an 
extra run at that awkward time on all the posting-houses on 
the London and Carlisle road, as far as Morpeth, and the post- 
masters made good use of their opportunities. Some of the 
bills would make the men squirm who now grudge a first-class 
fare, and make a howl over half-an-hour’s delay in getting to 
the Town Moor and back on the same day. And now about 
Doncaster race-course. First impressions always go for some- 
thing, and what struck all our attention most was the uniform 
of the new town police, the local Peeler so to speak, for Don- 
caster had gone in for the new Metropolitan Police Act. It 
was a uniform, and no mistake. I wonder if we could get hold 
of one now to win a prize with at one of the Covent Garden 
Fancy Balls! The coat was of dark blue, with great slashed 
red cuffs, and the co!lar of chequered blue and red, with on each 
square a lion rampant, and with what was presumably a red 
flag in his dexter hand. There was also a lion with a flag on. 
the right sleeve. Little wonder, then, that they were dubbed 
the ‘Horse Marines, a name which stuck to them for some 
years afterwards. They were all, however, strong, heavily built 
fellows, and soon let the Tykes know who were masters when it 
came to clearing the course. The ‘New Police, as the Metro- 
politan force were termed, had done equally good work at the | 
Derby which Plenipo won by two lengths from the Duke of 
Cleveland’s Shillelagh, which was half a length in front of 
Glenco. 

With Shillelagh an old-fashioned trick had been played on 
the Monday before the race, a horse, his very double, with 
blistered and bandaged legs, being paraded for the touts, who’ 
sent his price back to 20to 1. The dodge did not last long, 
and he came back to 6 to 1. He got second, and he, no doubt, 
was meant to win the St. Leger and bring off a big coup, as 
they laid 5 to 4 on Plenipotentiary, 9 to 2 against Shillelagh, 
and backed the two coupled for big stakes. The Irish division 
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were sweet on Bran, which represented Lord Sligo, and was the 
special fancy of the boys of the 9th Queen’s Royal Lancers, 
many of whom came over to see him run. Well, to get to the 
race, they went to the post, and after two false starts away they 
went with Lady De Gros, Bran Warlock, and Valparaiso in the 
front ruck, followed by Plenipo, Chasse, Sir James Boswell’s 
horse, and Touchstone. The favourite kept his position over 
the hill, after which Conolly was clearly seen to be touching 
him up a bit. But it was of little use, as the horse was not fit 
to run with the commonest hack, and, with the exception of a 
filly. called Partisan, finished the absolute last. Lord West- 
minster’s Touchstone won, as everybody knows; Bran being 
second and Chasse third, with Shillelagh fourth. Bran beat 
Shillelagh in the Gascoigne Stakes, after which Lord Sligo 
parted with him for 1400 guineas. 

There was a good deal of growling over the result, and, but 
for the known honesty of Mr. Batson, the owner, strong things 
would have’ been said. The curious bit is to come. In the 
small hours of the morning, when several of the young bloods 
had got the latest betting intelligence from the Doncaster 
Rooms, they laid several big bets on Plenipotentiary, and some 
very long shots at 30 to I against Touchstone. They supped late 
on these nights, and breakfasted in the forenoon ; and great was 
their joy when the 777ves was handed fresh from the printers at 
about 7 a.m. containing the following announcement, which you 
can easily find for yourself on the fourth column of the leader 
page of the Zzmes of September 17th, 1834 :— 


‘The intelligence reached London yesterday evening that 
Plenipotentiary was the fortunate winner of the St. Leger.’ 


More wine, more mad bets, any odds against Touchstone 
and plenty of takers, was the result, till about 2 p.m. in the 
afternoon the actual results arrived ; and there was a row, and 
no mistake. Hard things were said about the Zimes, but the 
Thunderer makes no apologies. It was not till some time after- 
wards the secret of that paragraph leaked out. Experiments 
had: been made in pigeon-flying, and the Zzmes had resolved to 
give it a trial, with the aid of horsemen :to do the last stage. 
Some enterprising betting men had resolved to do the same, and 
had fixed upon the same centre for their lofts. The betting 
men saw a good way for a ramp. They enlisted two game- 
keepers in the line of flight, who scarcely knew how to miss a 
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‘bird. When the Zzmes bird came up with the result, it was 
‘potted ; the work of tying the flimsy with a big ‘Pleno’ to a 
‘second bird was soon accomplished. After three circles it went 
-off home, and off went the Z7zimes message to London. They 
followed not at leisure,and got to town in time to reap the 
harvest they had sown, chuckling over their cold pigeon, and 
their ‘cold meat, as Plenipotentiary, the defeated favourite, 
was declared to be all the time he had been kept hot in the 
smarket. 


SNAPPERS SECL. 
By GEORGE PHIPPS WILLIAMS. 


CHAPTER I. 


) AS: Y3T is a hot New Zealand afternoon. The clumps of 
fy flax on Cabbage Tree Flat sway SEGMENT stirred 
reluctantly by the fitful puffs of a nor’wester which is 
now subsiding, but which has been threshing them 
‘since daylight. 

On the brown stretches of parched-up tussock grass, clusters 
‘of merino sheep, still unshorn, lay their heads together, 
pondering in sheepish fashion on the great question of the day 
for man and beast— How to keep cool ? 

It is to be wondered if sheep really get any benefit from 
hhuddling together so in hot weather. It looks as if they tried to 
‘shelter each other’s heads from the sun; but their position must 
be so uncomfortable that one fancies they must be all the hotter 
for it, and they are such stupid fools that they are bound to be 
doing exactly the opposite of what is the right thing. If it were © 
only on account of their having brains which were of any use to 
them, like those of horses and dogs, one could understand their 
anxiety on that score; but, as it is, why can’t they take the 
‘chances of sunstroke like their betters—on the same grounds 
as did old Father William when turning a somersault ? 


‘In my youth,’ Father William replied to his son, 
‘TI feared it might injure the brain; 
But, now that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 
Why, I do it again and again.’ 


By the way, how is it that sheep never have the sense to 
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jump over a low wire fence, however good the feed may be 
in the adjoining paddock? They will try to break through, 
but never to clear the fence, whereas, in crowding through 
an open, gateway, they almost always make enormous leaps 
over an imaginary obstacle, just as if bounding through the 
air from one paddock to another were such a fashionable habit 
with them that it is considered good form to do so on all 
occasions. 

About half-way through the flat the main south road to 
Wattleton winds down and up again through a deep gully, 
where runs a cool never-failing stream called Snapper’s Creek, a 
well-known halting-place for thirsty travellers, human and 
equine. 

Here under the shade of steep banks clothed in luxuriant 
tutu, fuchsia, and cabbage trees, two men are busily engaged 
unharnessing a tandem. The taller one, with the big brown 
beard and loud,cheery voice, is Tom Manning, the owner ofa large 
station in the district, and of the aforesaid tandem. He isa 
born coachman, one who never looks really happy except on the 
box. In ordinary life his face has an expression of stolid 
indifference except when driving is the topic, then it assumes an 
air of contentment; behind a pair of horses his expression is. 
one of quiet but thorough enjoyment, but behind a team of four 
his face is positively radiant with joy. 

The team which he has just been driving tandem are called 
I.edaand The Swan. The Swan is an old station horse standing 
over sixteen hands, perfectly white, with grand shoulders and 
bone, and a reputed thoroughbred, being by a thoroughbred 
horse from a Sydney mare imported from England without 
pedigree. Being the oldest horse on the station and one of the 
soundest, he, of course, does more work than any other two, in 
saddle or harness. Leda is a thoroughbred chestnut mare, who 
was found to be too slow for racing, and was broken into 
harness, and, as she made her aébit in front of ‘The Swan,’ she 
was, of course, promptly christened Leda. 

Manning’s companion is a ‘new chum, and he looks it. His. 
face is smooth-shaven, with an expression of nothing in particular 
except that it continually reminds you of somebody else, but of 
whom you never can quite decide. His figure is thin, and his 
dark suit of serge fits him remarkably well; the general im- 


pression he leaves is that he is extremely neat, and very 
unpretending. 
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‘Lean as a rake and hard as a nail’ is the way Manning 
describes him ; and Tom ought to know, for were not he and 
Cecil Darley at Cambridge together, and had they not both 
graduated in that best school for horsemen, the Cambridge 
"Varsity drag? That was the only way Tom Manning ever did 
graduate, for his strong predilection for tandem-driving brought 
him into bad odour with the authorities and cut short his career, 
while Darley always managed to keep out of hot water, and 
when not riding with the drag or hunting was able to find time 
enough to read, and got his degree with ease. He had no taste 
for rowdy card parties, but he never missed a day’s racing on 
Newmarket Heath. He won the ’Varsity Challenge Whip in 
his freshman’s term, and was for two years Master of the Drag, 
a position which entitled him to rather more respect among 
undergraduates than that of Vice-Chancellor. ‘Never be quite 
such a fool as you look, was his motto ; he made many friends. 
but no enemies, for he never gave anybody a chance to become 
one. After leaving Magdalene he was known for several years as. 
one of the very best steeplechase riders in England, with a 
remarkably strong seat on a horse; but his soubriquet of 
‘Shy’ Darley, earned by his unassuming manners, still stuck 
to him. : 

Being of an old Yorkshire family, one of whose members. 
was the importer of the Darley Arabian, that most illustrious. 
progenitor of the present thoroughbred racehorse, Darley, 
according to the old-fashioned custom, was intended to fill some 
day the old family living in their Riding of Yorkshire; and, 
when the living became vacant, Darley, without a murmur, went. 
into the Church and married, ‘in order to qualify for the event,’ 
as his friends said. Any how Darley made a capital country 
parson ; quiet in his manner as ever, but as keen to do his duty 
as ever he had been to ride a friend’s horse to the best advantage.. 
Unfortunately his wife died within a year, and Darley was so 
cut up, and moped so much, that his doctor ordered him to take 
a voyage out to New Zealand for change of air and scene. So. 
now he is out on a visit to his old chum at his sheep station, 
heartily enjoying the open-air life and the strong exercise in the 
saddle which he and Tom indulge in, and sharing Tom’s. 
appreciation of the many really good samples of colonial horse- 
flesh on Tom’s run. 

Of course they did not neglect to attend the local race 
meetings, and Darley has learnt the names, pedigree, and 
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-performances of every galloping hack and shearer’s racehorse in 
the countryside. But the great local meeting of the district, 
:the Wattleton Race Meeting, is to come off to-morrow, and the 
entries give promise of big fields, and plenty of old-fashioned 
sport. They are very conservative at Wattleton; they keep 
‘their minimum weight in all races up to eight stone, so as to give 
‘the amateur jockeys a chance, and they have a way of increasing 
‘their fields by not declaring the handicaps till the night before 
“the races. The consequence is that all the horses entered arrive 
-in the town on the chance of getting fairly well in the 
‘handicaps, and, once. there, the ewners generally elect to run, 
for the sake of sport, or, at all events, to convince the handi- 
capper that ‘they never really had any earthly show at those 
weights.’ 

But to return to Snapper’s Creek. The Swan has been 
‘taken out of the shafts and saddled and bridled. The leading 
harness has been stowed in the dog-cart, and Leda has now 
‘taken her place between the shafts. 

‘Now, says Manning, mixing a little whisky from his flask 
-with the pure spring water, and handing some to Darley, ‘here’s 
success to the handicaps.’ 

‘Thanks, old fellow,’ says Darley, tossing off a modest nip; 
“but I wish to goodness you were coming with me: better 
change your mind and drive right on. What do you say, 
‘Tom ?’ 

‘No such luck. I can’t possibly leave the shearing to- 
morrow. These confounded nor’west showers the last few days 
have thrown the shearing back. The manager’s sick, and it 
can’t’ be done, old fellow. Tell the fellows at Wattleton how 
it is with me. I never missed their races before since I 
came out.’ 


‘All right, Tom. Who was it wanted me to ride for him in 
the Ladies’ Purse ?’ 

‘Oh, Martin, Snapper’s trainer, replies Manning. ‘I wouldn’t 
if I were you ; he has a black mare called Nightmare, by Somnus 
out of Dyspepsia—she’s a wild brute and hasn’t a hundred to one 
show. By the bye, you'll pass old Snapper’s station just this 
side of the Wainui. I shouldn’t wonder if the river’s up a bit 
after this nor’west weather. If it is, go up to the house and ask 
him to let one of the hands show you the ford. Old Swan will 
‘carry you right through, any how.’ 

‘Very well. I shall trust to The Swan. But what sort of a 
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fellow is this Snapper? He has another horse engaged for- 
the Cup.’ 

‘Oh, he’s a queer old chap, “very dry” as they call it here.. 
He doesn’t often come to the races, but when he does his horses. 
generally win, and he backs them too, pretty heavily. What 
was that horse of his we saw running last week at the Waipapa ? 
Is that his.-Cup horse ?’ 

‘Yes! you mean The Loafer, by Vagabond out of Bread- 

crumbs. I thought the boy somehow wasn’t in any hurry to get. 
away. I went to see the start for his race.’ 
_ ‘Well, good-bye, old chap,’ says Manning, climbing up into. 
the dog-cart. ‘You keep along the straight track all the way 
and you'll be in Wattleton by nine o'clock for certain. I'll: 
meet you with the dog-cart at the river the day after to-morrow, 
and we'll drive back together. Good-bye now, or I shan’t be- 
home before dark.’ 

‘Good-bye, Tom, says ‘Shy’ Darley, mounting The Swan,. 
and off he sets on his thirty-mile ride for Wattleton, which is 
twenty miles beyond the Wainui river, and as he canters along 
he turns over frequently in his mind the questions, ‘ What is The 
Loafer’s real form?’ and ‘What chance can Nightmare have of” 
winning the Ladies’ Purse ?’ 

Possibly these were highly improper subjects to engage the 
thoughts of a clergyman of the Church of England. But 
Darley at all events never doubted that a parson was none the: 
worse for being a good sportsman, and he certainly was one 
himself, as well as a thoroughly honourable man. He never 
shirked from declaring his belief that racing when properly 
conducted is a wholesome sport for Englishmen all over the 
world. Besides, his friends know that Darley’s creed, in sport 
as in other matters, is, ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might.’ So that, after all, his thoughts may have 
been really no more unworthy of his cloth than if they had run 
on the ordinary tea and lawn-tennis of the orthodox curate. 
But this is not a question to be here determined. This is only 
an account of what is actually taking place, and this scene closes. 
with a chestnut mare crawling in a dog-cart up the steep track © 
on one side of the gully, it is then rapidly driven across the flat,. 
and soon disappears in the opposite direction te that by which. 
the man on the big white horse makes his exit. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Loud and deep is the roar of the Wainui, and a foul, dull 
whity-brown is the colour of its waters, for the great river is in 
heavy flood; yesterday harmless and clear and rippling innocently, 
to-day it pours forth its volumes increased one hundred, ay, 
one thousand-fold, for half a mile to-day would not cover its 
utmost width, where yesterday were but a few trickling streams 
barely up to your horse’s hocks. For the headwaters have at 
last been swollen by the north-west rains, and the pent-up floods 
in the gorges are rushing and cramming and racing for room, 
and the sullen face of the huge, unwieldy giant is wrinkled 
with contending eddies, and the noise of his savage growl is 
terrible as the big boulders roll over and grind each other 
unceasingly. 

But not less dark and gloomy and wrinkled is the face of old 
Snapper, the richest runholder in the district, and no less 
savagely than the Wainui does he growl and mutter and grind 
his teeth, as he stands on a low terrace overlooking the river, 
cursing the luck which causes it to rise just at the very time 
when he wants to ride to Wattleton. 

‘It’s no use, sir, you’d better give it up. There'll be no 
Wattleton Races this year for you, I’m thinking, says Maori 
Kit, the stockman, who is standing beside him, waiting for a lull 
in the storm of growls and curses. 

Maori Kit is a half-caste, bred and born in the district, rough- 
rider to several stations about, and the best hand at finding a 
ford in the country, having been for ten years employed by 
Government as fordman on the Wangarata river before the new 
bridge was made. 

‘You wouldn’t tell me that, Kit, if I had a horse on the 
station with the sense of a horse; but the d d wretches 
I’ve got nowadays would sooner drown than face a flood 
like that.’ 

‘You don’t want your thoroughbred rats for this kind of job, 
sir, that’s the trouble ; it’s not the swimming so much as drowns 
them ; it’s just when horses are touching bottom, that’s the time 
it fetches ’em. You want plenty of size and bone in a river- 
horse, as well as pluck, mark my words.’ 

‘Well, I wouldn’t care to tackle the job without a good 
plucked one under me,’ says Snapper, whose own nerve is not 
quite so good as it was. 
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‘There’s only one horse in the country that I’d care to tackle 
at on, and that’s Manning’s old white horse that I used to ride 
once keeping boundary up on his run; he knew more about 
swimming a river than you or I could ever teach him,’ replied 
Kit, cutting up a fig of black tobacco with the air of a professor 
who has'exhausted the subject in hand. 

‘What the devil ’s the use of talking?’ snaps old Snapper, 
with the manner of an ambassador who has delivered his 
ultimatum. Then he thrust his hands in his pockets, scowled 
angrily at the river, and sauntered off leisurely to ‘the house, a 
rambling wooden shanty bowered in gum-trees on the first 
terrace above the river-bed. 

This was not polite of Snapper, but he had an unpleasant 
habit of talking familiarly with his men, and then snubbing 
them. 

Maori Kit, feeling relations with the boss to be slightly 
strained after his last remark, made no reply, but stared for a 
few minutes at the retreating figure, till, his quick ear catching 
the sound of a horse’s hoof, he turned round suddenly, and sawa 
man on a white horse riding along the track down the terrace to 
the river, there saw him turn round as if doubtful where he was, 
and then go round the woolshed to the cart-stable, where he tied 
up his horse, and presently walked up thence towards the house 
aafter Snapper, 

‘Great Scott!’ murmured Kit in astonishment ; ‘if that isn’t 
the old horse himself!’ and he went to the cart-stable and gave 
him a good feed of oats. 

Old Snapper was just in the act of helping himself to a very 
stiff nip of whisky when a mild-looking stranger in a dark suit 
appeared on the verandah and knocked at the door. Snapper 
opened it, and asked what he wanted. Now, a glass of spirits 
always affected Snapper, who was, as a rule, very temperate, 
usually drinking tea at meal times; but when he was in a very 
bad temper he usually drank whisky, and it made him worse, 
and, moreover, very garrulous ; so that he generally blurted out 
everything he could think of that was disagreeable to others, no 
matter whether it told against himself or not. 

‘Would you oblige me, sir, by asking one of your men to 
direct me how to cross the river ?’ 

Snapper was so aghast he could scarcely speak ; then, in a 
dazed kind of way, with his most aggressive manner he shouted, 
* What the deuce do you suppose I keep men here for? Do you 
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think every blooming new-chum swagger has a call on me to 

help him drown himself? Drown yourself your own way if you 
want to; my men have got something better to do than help to 
drown puppies. Who onearth are you? Where’s your horse ?" 
Are you a book agent, or what?’ 

‘I took the liberty of tying up my horse in your stable, sir ;. 
and I am not a book agent.’ 

‘Not a book agent! Then what are you? What do you. 
come mouching round here for, pretending you want to get 
across the river? Do you mean to ask me to put you up in the 
house or do you mean to go to the men’s whare, and swindle: 
them out of their wages? I suppose you're one of those 
rascally life insurance agents that infest the country, eh? What 
are you, any how?’ 

‘I was not intending to trespass on your hospitality, sir; I 
want to cross the river, and, if you really want to know what I 
am, I’m a parson.’ 

Now, next to a new chum, Snapper despised a parson 
more than anything in the world; but then he really had 
met very few, and when he did meet one he made a point 
of trying to make him drink more whisky than was good 
for him, and of bullying him and shocking him as much as. 
he could. 

‘Oh, come in if you're a parson, and have a tot,’ and he led 
him to the sitting-room, pointed to the whisky on the table, and! 
told him to help himself. 

‘More than that, man! Come, what’s the good of a parson: 
talking about crossing the Wainui if he can’t drink a proper nip ? 
What’s the use of that little drop? Don’t be afraid of your 
head, you’ve not likely to hurt that.’ 

‘Thank you, I’ll just take this drop, if you’ll excuse me.’ 

‘Now look here, parson,’ said Snapper, drinking and getting 
more excited, ‘what do you mean by wanting to cross that. 
river when she’s running bank and bank?’ 

‘Merely, sir, that I have an appointment at Wattleton at 
nine o’clock this evening which I am bound to keep.’ 

‘Oh, you have, have you? And how do you suppose you’re 
going to keep it. Are you aware that I know this river better- 
than any one in the country and have lived on it half my life >: 
Here am I, wanting to get to Wattleton myself; here have I 
been putting it off till the last minute so as not to leave my 
shearing, and now the beastly river has come down so high that. 
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even I myself daren’t dream of crossing, though it will lose me 
hundreds and hundreds of pounds, and here you, who are only a 
new-chum parson, calmly ask me to direct you how to cross. 
Why, d n your cheek, I’ve a horse running to-morrow that I 
can’t get a gentleman rider for, unless I get to Wattleton 
to-night, and another horse in the Cup let me tell you—for it 
doesn’t matter now what I say—and I suppose you are too 
ignorant to know what I mean, for I never yet knew one of you 
parsons who knew one end of a horse from the other. Let me 
tell you I’ve thrown away the chance of winning hundreds on 
that infernal horse of mine, The Loafer. I have waited 
patiently for two years for this very day. I made the boy who 
rode him at Waipapa last week dwell at the start, and threw 
away a beggarly fifty-pound Plate. What do you say to that ?— 
enough money to keep one of you wretched parsons a twelve- 
month. I am absolutely certain to get my horse in to-morrow at 
a weight at which he cannot possibly lose the Wattleton Cup, 
and I’ve told my trainer he’s got to win it. I have made all 
my plans to start this evening so as to be on: the course 
to-morrow, and to back my horse for a hundred pounds. I 
should win seven hundred golden sovereigns for a certainty, 
and now this cursed river has upset the pot. The horse will 
win and I shan’t have a shilling on him, and, worse than 
that, he’ll be shown up. But what’s the use of my wasting 
time talking to you? You don’t know what it is to miss a 
really good coup that you’ve waited patiently for years to 
bring off. All you think about is some new-fangled pretence 
for extracting your wretched salary out of other people’s 
pockets, and the victim of ill luck lay back in his chair, 
pumped out at last. 

‘I really am afraid I must not listen to any more of your 
conversation. Good-bye, sir;’ and breaking away, without 
finishing his whisky, the stranger left Snapper still pouring 
out more whisky and more abuse—on new chums, parsons, the 
Wainui, and his own bad luck at missing Wattleton Races— 
all together. 

But all at once he looked up to the window, and there away — 
in the brown flood he saw the stranger up to his saddle-flaps, 
and the back and head and neck of his white horse striking out 
into the deep stream. There onthe bank was Maori Kit, waving 
his hand and shouting some direction furiously. Presently only 
the rider’s head and shoulders and the white head of his horse 
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are visible, struggling bravely, but borne swiftly down the stream 
as they struggle ; then they are checked by a spit, and then they 
are swept down again further on till there is nothing seen but a 
black speck. Then Snapper takes down his field-glasses in 
breathless astonishment, and by-and-by the speck which he has 
followed intently grows larger and clearer, and he discerns the 
white horse plainly on his legs, splashing hard in his gallant 
efforts to make the bank on the far side; then with one big 
plunge he stands out clear against the sky on the water's 
edge, and his rider is still on his back, and now the figure _ 
rapidly diminishes, moving in the direction of the Wattleton 
road. 

Snapper only makes one exclamation now. It is very short 
-and very expressive: ‘Well, ’'md ay? 


CHAPTER III. 


The next day Snapper was very seedy and very sulky, and 
the big gloomy river still rolled on in heavy flood. Snapper was 
tormented with misgivings as to his mysterious visitor. He 
wished that, instead of being so rude, he had asked the parson 
whether he would mind backing The Loafer for him for the Cup, 
in case he succeeded in getting across the river. Then, again, 
supposing the parson should back the horse on his own account, 
and take all the money that was to be had from the bookies, 
and which should by rights have gone into Snapper’s own pocket. 
What a chance this mug of a parson would have to get on all 
by himself! What if he were no mug after all? What if he 
were no parson at all, but a spieler? Perhaps he had stolen 
Manning’s horse or borrowed him on some false pretence. 
Snapper consulted Maori Kit, but got no comfort from that 
worthy: ‘Never knew Manning lend old Swan to a parson 
afore,’ was all the opinion he vouchsafed. 

~The following morning Snapper woke at daybreak and, 
noticing that the freshet had gone down a good deal in the night, 
he went down to the men’s hut and dispatched Maori Kit off to 
Wattleton without his breakfast, telling him to get the Wattle- 
ton paper and bring it back at once, so that he could learn the 
result of the Wattleton Races. 

Then Snapper took a biscuit and a spoonful of rum ina 
tumbler of milk for his breakfast, for the servants were not yet 
up, and he started off for a long ride to some paddocks at the 
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‘back of the run. Coming back down the’ river, he spied from 
‘the top of the terrace Maori Kit crossing the river opposite the 
‘homestead, and with him was another horseman, whom Snapper 
made out at once to be his friend the parson on the white horse. 
~The men were two or three miles from where Snapper was, 
so he cantered on towards the house, eager to hear the news, 
moticing as he neared the house that Tom Manning’s dogcart 
‘with the red wheels was standing in the stable-yard. 

Meanwhile Ceci] Darley, who had just ridden over with Kit 
‘from Wattleton, handed The Swan over to him, and went 
up to the house, where he found Manning awaiting his 
arrival, enjoying a pipe in Snapper’s best armchair—Snapper 
-and he were on friendly terms, and Snapper was, for him, 
rather civil towards his popular young neighbour, who was a 
leading man in the district, and, what’s more, a steward at all 
‘the races. 

Then Darley gave his friend a full, true, and particular 
account of his interview with Snapper, at which Manning 
‘roared with laughter, but looked a bit more serious when 
Darley told him of his swim with The Swan through the flooded 
“‘Wainui. 

‘You know you said to me “old Swan will carry you through 
any how,”’ said Darley, in answer to his friend’s insinuation that 
he had done a rash act. ‘ Besides, I had promised to bring out 
the handicaps at Wattleton by nine o’clock that evening, and I 
always like to be as good as my word.’ 

‘Well, and what did you do about The Loafer?’ said 
‘Tom. 

‘Why, the old boy gave himself away so completely that I 
-was bound to give his horse twenty-one pounds more weight 
‘than I had intended. His trainer Martin seemed a bit astonished ; 
‘but he started the horse, as I knew he would, and even then was 
only beaten a head by The Poet. Every one said it was the best 
finish they had ever seen for the Cup, and I got no end of 
congratulations on the way I had brought them together. Of 
-course I took it all like a lamb.’ 

‘ And you managed to get old Nightmare home in the Ladies’ 
Purse? I wonder you rode for the old beggar at all after the 
way he treated you.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ replied Darley. ‘ You see, after the Cup 
Race I felt rather sorry somehow for the old boy, because his 
‘horse was beaten and his form was entirely exposed ; and then 
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you know a man in my profession ought not to set a bad 
example by bearing malice. Any how, I didn’t like to refuse 
when they pressed the mount on me. Besides, don’t you know, 
I haven’t had a mount in this country,’ added Darley with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘and I used to be reckoned a bit of a work- 
man at home.’ 

‘Well, I rather think you should be able to hold your own. 
But what sort of a ride had you ?’ 

‘Oh, she’s not a bad mare, but a hard sitar One of 
that sort when, they’ve stopped pulling, they've stopped 
going. I just humoured her instead of pulling at her, and 
let her keep in front, and she just managed to stop there,” 
and then Darley, with his blood warmed by this revival of 
old associations, proceeded to give Manning a graphic account 
of the race. 

Snapper coming into the house saw the Wattleton paper on 
the hall table, snatched it up, and tearing it open, the first thing 
that struck his eye was, ‘Wattleton Cup, The Poet, gst., first ; 
The Loafer, rost. 71b., second.’ 

Wildly excited as he was, he caught Manning’s voice in the 

next room, and halloaed out to him, ‘ What the d 1 kind of a 
handicap have they made this time?’ and was just about to 
burst impatiently into the room, when with his hand on the door 
he heard the parson’s voice loudly raised describing the finish of 
the race. Pausing in astonishment, he exclaimed to Manning, 
‘Hulloa, Manning, what on earth is the parson preaching to: 
you about?’ 
Only a sermon on the mount, said Manning. ‘Let me 
introduce the Rev. Cecil Darley, formerly known as ‘Shy’ 
Darley. He’s just won the Ladies’ Purse for you on old 
Nightmare.’ 

‘Very glad to get the mount, Mr. Snapper, I assure you. By 
the way it’s lucky for you that you missed backing your horse 
in the Cup, after all,” said Darley with just a tinge of irony 
in his tone. 

‘And, Snapper,’ continued Manning, ‘I ought to tell you 
that Mr. Darley kindly undertook to handicap at Wattleton. 
You see we stewards were in a fix to get a man who knew the 
form of our local horses without having an interest in them, and, 
as Mr. Darley was here and knows all about the game, we 
thought we couldn’t get a better man. 

But Snapper was too astonished and confused to reply. 
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He muttered some unintelligible thanks to Darley for riding 
Nightmare, begged them to help themselves to whisky, and, 
making some excuse, he left the room in a hurry, nor did he 
reappear before the two started to drive home with Leda and 
The Swan. 

One good result came from this episode. Snapper never 
since that day ventures to treat with disrespect any of the stray 
parsons who come in his way; and, moreover, he qualifies his 
deep disdain for every new chum with the cautious remark 
that you never can tell ‘whether he’s quite such a fool as 
he looks,’ 

But people in the district who take an interest in racing, who 
comprise about ninety-nine per cent. of the male and about fifty 
per cent. of its female population—well, they all declare that it 
was a terrible sell for old Snapper. 


SPEEDY: JACK. 
By GEORGE F. UNDERHILL. 


EITHER his best friend nor his twin brother, if he ever 
y% had one, could have called ‘Speedy’ Jack a strictly 
\ ) honest man; yet he would do a pal a good turn, if 
=SQ he could do so without ‘great inconvenience to him- 
self, and he never forgot a past kindness. For the rest, he lived 
on the turf and by the turf. He was alternately a commission 
agent, a book-maker, or a professional punter, as the fancy or 
the market pleased him. At the age of forty-five he was a rich 
man, and when he was asked how he had made his wealth 
would say :— 

‘Well, I’ve always worked on my own, and never had any- 
thing to do with any so-called clever division. Never had a 
partner in my life, and never mean to have one. I may be 
a warm man now, but I’ve had to face the music many a time, I 
can tell you. The worst knock-out I ever had was at Stock- 
bridge.’ 

‘Speedy’ Jack was very fond of relating this Stockbridge 
experience, though it was one which must have happened to 
plenty of racing men, who started their career as members of 
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the loafing division of the turf. “But I will let ‘Speedy’ tell his 
‘story in his own words. 

‘I was only nineteen at the time, but I knew something 
about racing, for I had been in a training stable for three years. 
Never you mind whose stable it was, or why I left it. Perhaps. 
I got too heavy, perhaps not. However, I had more hope than 
money, and determined to take to the turf on my own account. 
But one can’t go racing in shabby clothes, with empty pockets, 
so I looked about for a job. In those days newspapers and. 
training reports were not so plentiful as they are now, and. 
layers and punters had to employ touts. A quick, certain tout 
then could earn his fiver a week, and I was doing fairly well at 
the game. That’s how I got the name of “Speedy.” After a. 
trial, I generally managed to be at the telegraph office before 
the trainer, though he had his cob, and I only had “ shank’s. 
pony.” But touting alone did not suit me. I liked to have my 
little bit on, and often would go for the gloves, when I had a 
strong fancy, though the gloves only meant a quid or two in 
those days. Well, I was down at Stockbridge for two reasons. 
The first was to watch the Danebury horses, which was my 
employer’s business; and the second was to attend the races, 
which was my eaninees 

‘Well, on the first day, the Bibury Club day, I had been on 
the downs at five o’clock with my field-glasses, and had sent 
off my news by eleven. Now, Stockbridge is about the smallest 
one-horse town that you could wish your worst enemy to live 
in, unless he liked to listen to two farmers wrangling about a 
peck of oats over a pint of ale; and on a dry, windy day, the 
white chalk-dust would make a temperance preacher thirsty. 
Any how, my throat was like a limekiln, and when it was time: 
to go to the course I carried about a couple of gallons extra 
weight. Screwed! Nota bit of it; but I had had enough to. 
make me feel reckless, and I had six quid and some odd silver 
in my pocket, so I proceeded to make a fool of myself. The 
loose silver went in drinks and the gold went into the pockets 
of the bookies. 

‘Now, it isn’t pleasant to be stone-broke in a town where 
you don’t know a soul, and though I could, and can now, rough 
it with the best, where was I to get the money from to pay for 
the next morning’s telegrams? That was what beat me. I never 
thought how I should get back to London, or how I should eat 
and sleep. My only pawnable article was my race-glasses, but 
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they were my stock-in-trade, and I couldn’t tout without them. 
You may bet that I walked down the hill from the course to the 
town feeling pretty sick. 

‘Luckily I had paid a sovereign down in advance for my 
room at the inn where I had left my small bag, and, having two 
coppers in my trousers’ pockets, determined to puta bold face 
on my ill luck, though there was precious little boldness in my 
heart. So I walked into the bar, for all the world as if I were 
the owner of Stockbridge, and the Master of Danebury thrown 
in, and the first persons I saw were the bookie and his clerk to 
whom I had dropped my precious six sovs, “What will you 
have, sonny ?” the bookie asked, and I replied sternly, “ Nothing, 
thank you,” for I saw they were on the mug-rolling job, and I 
guessed in the twinkling of an eyelid that it would suit my 
book to take the part of the mug. It was the same old game, 
the confidence trick, coupled with a bit cf brag, turned inside 
out like a lady’s blouse, to make it look clean. They were 
flashing notes and gold about before the mug, whom I recog- 
nised as a fellow who had been lucky on the course, and must 
have come away with a hundred to the good. 

‘“« Chuck that, you welsher!” I said suddenly, as I snipped 
a couple of notes out of his hand, and sent his coins all over 
the floor. 

‘“ Who the -—— are you?” he replied, squaring 
up to me like a Whitechapel bully. 

«« Some people call me ‘Speedy’ Jack, the racing tout. At 
Scotland Yard Iam known as Mr. Fenton, the racecourse de- 
tective.” As I spoke I landed him one on the mark, which 
caused his head to lie on a spittoon, and added for the benefit 
of his pals, “ My men are outside. Landlord, clear this lot out. 
You, sir, please come with me.” 

‘I said the last words to the mug, who had been looking 
like a rabbit at the Zoo, before he is swallowed by, the boa- 
constrictor, and he followed me into the private bar-parlour 
like the proverbial lamb. He had been a bit elevated, but 
now he was in a despondent and thankful humour, so I 
ordered a pint of fizz and soda-water, for the two flimsies were 
tenners of the right sort. The medicine revived him, and he 
told me who he was. He was a young fellow, aged twenty, 
living with the land-agent of a neighbouring nobleman, who for 
a consideration undertook to teach him the details ‘of farming. 
He had plenty of money, and would come into a big property 
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when he was twenty-one, So far, so good ; but at that moment he 
did not wish to return home for fear of the land-agent’s wife ; so 
I suggested that he should stay at the inn with me, and sent a 
wire to Mr. Landagent: “Have met friends. Home to- 
morrow.” Then we had some chops and tomato sauce, and 
made an evening of it. 

‘Nothing would suit my young friend, but that he should 
join me in the morning on my touting expedition, so there we 
were together on the downs at five o’clock. Well, if two men are 
crouching behind a furze-bush on a fine summer morning, they 
get confidential. Besides, I was only nineteen. Any how, I 
blabbed out the truth, and he chuckled like a nigger minstrel. 
We won five hundred over the Stockbridge cup that day. 
Guess the rest, sir! He is an owner, and I am a member 
of Tattersall’s. He is a peer now, but a good friend to me, 
though I do laugh when I read his speeches in the House of 
Lords,’ 

‘ But didn’t the bookies ask for the notes, Jack ?’ I asked. 

‘No, sir. Why, they’d so many flash ones, they didn’t know 
‘which was genuine. But I did see them again, though not on a 
wacecourse. It was on a running track in the Black Country, 
somewhere between Wolverhampton and Birmingham. I had 
been down at the old Four Oaks Park Meeting, and had a day 
to spare before going on to Manchester, so I turned up to see 
the “ Bilston Bounder ” run the “ Wednesbury Pet ” five miles, for 
twenty-five pounds a side. There I saw my old friends making 
a silver book. I lay quiet, for I knew, if they tried any tricks, 
their lives weren’t worth insuring in a limited liability company. 
Now, it takes some time to run five miles, and the dollars, half- 
dollars, and bobs came rolling in, while the two “peds” were 
listening at each lap to their pals telling them how the money 
was going, for a pot of beer could have squared either of them. 
Well, they kept passing and repassing each other till the last 
lap, when the Bilston Bounder sprinted, and won how he liked. 
Meanwhile, my Stockbridge friends had tried to do a “ guy,” but 
the Blackamoors were not caught napping. No, they caught 
them napping, and those two bookies have been asleep ever 
since.’ 

‘ ‘Then you don’t believe much in the running fraternity, 
eh?’ 

‘I don’t trust anything that can talk, though, of course, there 
are plenty of straight ones amongst them, as there are in any 
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-sport, or else the sport would soon be abolished, But there are 
-so many tricks of the track that it would be the height of mad- 
mess to bet on the track. I remember once being at a running 
meeting up in the North, where a certain Pat Hoolan was 
‘favourite for the mile. There was no proper track, and the 
wunners, starting from the winning tape, had to run down a 
quarter of a mile straight, round a rickyard, and then into the 
straight home. Pat kept behind till the rickyard, stopped 
‘there, and, when his competitors came round, spurted up behind 
them and won easily. Of course, he was objected to, and 
‘brought up before the stewards, one of whom happened to be 
the proprietor of certain patent pills. The affair was so palpable 
that Pat could not deny it, so he pretended that it was only a 
joke, and that he wouldn’t have taken the prize on no account. 
“ But, sure, your honour, I had trained on Mr. ’s pills, and 
I felt so sick I was obliged to stop.” Pat got off, but he didn’t 
take off the prize’ 

‘I suppose the Ring now isn’t what it used to be ?’ 

‘Lord bless you, no, sir! This S.P. betting is the worst of it, 
d know one S.P. bookmaker in the South of London who has 
over thirty men working for him. You see, as a rule, a bigger 
starting price is returned than a punter could get in the Ring; 
so, if he thinks he has got hold of a snip on the course, he'll wire 
up to his agent in town to back it at the clubs, instead of backing 
it himself on the course. I often do it myself when I’m laying 
the odds. I'll lay four to one, and wire my London agent to 
back the horse S.P. if I think the horse will start six to one: Of 
‘course, it’s a matter of judgment. Now, when Victor Wild won 
the Jubilee in ’95, his price was returned at eighteen to one, but 
you couldn’t have got those odds on the course when the flag 
fell. Then there’s hardly any azte betting compared to what 
there used to be, so that even in a big race, when the numbers 
:go up, the Ring is entirely in the dark as to what will be made 
favourite. A bookie’s life isn’t all beer and skittles, I can tell 
you. He stands up to be shot at, and very often gets hit. The 
worst hit I ever got was from a lady.’ 

‘Out with it if it’s worth listening to.’ 

‘Well, it was in the days when ladies didn’t bet openly as 
‘much as they do now, though they gambled just as much on the 
quiet. I won’t mention names, but simply call her Lady Blank. 
One of my clients introduced me to her at Aylesbury steeple- 
chases, after giving me the tip that she was fond of doing a bit 
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on the quiet, and, as she started’ by losing and paying a couple: 
of ponies on the day, only remarking that she did not bet high 
except at the legitimate business, I thought I was in for a good 
thing, especially when I found out that her husband was a. 
wealthy lord. Things went on all right till Goodwood, when I 
don’t suppose there was more than a couple of hundred between 
us, though she had launched out on one or two occasions, parti- 
cularly at Ascot. But at Goodwood she did a sink or swim 
plunge—regularly went for the gloves, in fact—with the result 
that settling day found her close on three hundred in my debt. 
Now, a good slice of this I had had to buy off, as I could not 
make such a big book in those days as I can now; so, when her 
ladyship calmly said that she had never had a bet with me since 
Aylesbury, I was a good bit out of pocket.’ 

‘But you could prove that she had, couldn’t you ?’ 

“No, I couldn’t ; that was the worst of it. She had always 
settled in money, never by cheque, and I had never spoken to. 
her since Aylesbury, and she declared that the letters I had 
believed that I had received from her were in the handwriting 
of her maid, whom she promptly discharged. But it was a. 
funny thing that I could never find that maid. Her husband 
threatened me with all sorts of legal proceedings, and accused! 
me of being in league with the maid, though I swear to you, sir,. 
I had never heard of her before.’ 

‘ But it might have been the maid after all!’ 

‘Speedy’ Jack whistled. ‘No, sir; I stood up to be shot 
at, and I was hit. But it’s an open secret in the ring that 
her ladyship has never been able to bet on the nod 
since.’ 

‘Well, I suppose the punters have given you the knock before: 
now by running on the cross ?’ , 

‘Yes, but not often, for we’re up to most of their games. Once: 
I was nearly had, though, by two so-called gentlemen—swindlers. 
Icall them. One was an Honourable and the other a Captain 
in the army. Each of them had a few horses in training, 
platers and that class, and both of them were well entered for 
the “hard-up” stakes. So they put their heads together and 
got up a match between two of their platers for a mile, which 
was to be run off at one of the Newmarket meetings. The race 
on paper was a certainty for one, so they entered this one under 
a wrong description, and backed the other in Tattersall’s ring 
for all they could get on—backing the best horse in the ready- 
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money ring to win first past the post, thus intending to win their 
money over both horses. But they forgot that that little game 
had been played more than once before.’ 

‘So what happened ?’ 

‘Why, a few of us in the ring just put our heads together and. 
told the two jockeys of the little plot, who were mightily angry 
about it, for they thought that, when the plot was exposed, they 
would be blamed, and perhaps “ carpeted,” so they just rode the 
race to suit themselves—and us. The best horse came in second, 
and the Honourable and the Captain are on the other side of 
the Channel, with the knowledge that they are “ biters bit.” It 
was a case of “diamond cut diamond,” and in those cases I'll 
always lay odds on the fielder against the punter. I must be off 
to the “ Corner” now, sir. You know my address ; a wire from 
you will be sufficient.’ 

So ‘Speedy’ Jack left me with the opinion that, though the 
bookmaker may stand up to be shot at, he is not often hit. 


NOTES TON NOVELEIES. 


HE Sort of Kings, by William Scarth Dixon, is a 
bock calculated to delight hunting men, as it is not 
only entertaining but crisply written, and will be 
found by many to be decidedly instructive. After 

a preliminary canter, in which the sport of a hundred years ago: 

is amusingly dealt with, our author plunges directly into his 

subject, beginning with Puppy Walking, Training the Hunter, 

Cub Hunting, The Preservation of Foxes, and so on through 

sixty-five eminently readable chapters, not the least interesting 

one being ‘The Future of Fox Hunting.’ Grant Richards is the 
publisher. 


FRoM Hunting to Racing is an easy transition, and in the 
book (also published by Grant Richards) by Edward Spencer 
(Nathaniel Gubbins), entitled Zhe Great Game, and how tt ts 
played, the tales and anecdotes connected with the Turf and its. 
votaries are so fascinating that many will find it difficult, when 
once commenced, to relinquish the volume until the end is. 
reached. It would be invidious to draw attention to any 
particular chapter, as one is equally interesting as another. 
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THACKER & Co. publish a work on Shooting, by C. E, M. 
Russell, entitled Bullet and Shot in Indian Forest, Plain, and 
Hill, Although several books have treated on this subject, there 
_are still many phases of the sport on which the last word has 
not yet been said, fresh episodes and incidents in Big Game 
Shooting being of constant occurrence, whilst new and startling 
adventures, with Bison, Buffalo, Tigers, Lions, Bears, and Ele- 
phants are frequently happening; the book also deals with 
Deer, Wild Goats, Sheep, and Antelopes. There is no doubt 
‘that its claims to possess reliable and detailed information for 
sthe use of beginners in Indian Shooting will have to be allowed. 


WE are reminded by the present issue of Who's Who (1900) 
‘that this useful book of reference is in its 52nd year of publica- 
tion, a fact sufficient in itself to recommend it to the notice of 
those with whom it is not already familiar. We know of no 
cther work which gives such an amount of useful and interesting 
information concerning people one hears and reads about, and 
which is not to be found in Peerages or other biographical 
dictionaries and official lists, 


FORES’S 
SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS: 
THE STARTER’S AND THE BOERS’ 
By CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 
1b 


between the wig of the rider and the tail of the 
steed, and our horses seem to catch much of their 
owners’ individuality. Many people we seem to 
know best on a particular horse which becomes associated with 
them, and it is extraordinary how this partnership leaves a 
lasting impression on the minds of a varied sporting acquaint- 
ance. An instance of this was the wall-eyed chestnut horse 
which carried young Freddy Hassal of the Hussars for three 
seasons with the Leicestershire packs, so that we all retained an 
impression of the rider through the identity of this particular 
horse, who, as events afterwards proved, played such an im- 
portant part in the young officer’s life. Old Splash, as he was 
called, owing to the unmistakable white markings with which 
nature had liberally and grotesquely ornamented his face and 
- legs, was a horse you could recognise at a glance, or find in the 
largest field following hounds. In appearance he was one of 
the lean old thoroughbred sort, that never carry an ounce of 
. lumber, nor look better or worse for the tremendous amount of 
sport they manage to show their riders. The old horse could 
gallop and stay all day out hunting, but very few of us pinned 
much faith to his abilities as a ‘flyer, excepting his owner, who 
in sanguine moments would confide to any willing listener that 
Splash, if he had been given the chance, was up to Grand 
_ National form. ‘If’ is a big word, and bars many a foregone 
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conclusion, and so it was in the case of the old chestnut horse, 
who, in spite of his owner’s great opinion, went down to posterity 
as a ‘might have been.’ 

Freddy Hassal belonged to a large class of owners who fondly 
imagine that their goose is a swan, but he backed his opinion 
by running Splash on every possible occasion in local steeple- 
chases, and the old horse’s legs, feet, and constitution being 
made of cast iron, stood the racket. Although not a good. 
horseman, we all liked Hassal for being a brave man and a good! 
competitor, so that when he donned silk there was always a 
cheer for him. Luck certainly was not kind to him, for in 
twelve attempts his greatest achievement was to be placed third 
on four occasions, a rather barren honour which does not pay the 
stable bill. Nothing daunted, the gay Hussar declared that he was 
bound to win some day, and then his old favourite should retire 
to the stud, ‘for he was just the sort to fill the country with. 
winners !’ 

We will hark back to the Hunt Steeplechases in March: 
1899, when we were all going gaily as a marriage-bell, without. 
a thought of anything more formidable for the soldier division: 
than the autumn manceuvres. The red-coat race has always. 
been regarded as a classical event well worth the winning, and 
Hassal had given Splash his usual preparation to enter the lists,. 
which was nothing more or less than a week’s retirement from 
the hunting field. ‘The old horse feels as fit as the proverbial: 
flea,’ said his enthusiastic owner; and ‘I hope you will win this. 
time,’ replied all the ladies, a sentiment which was echoed by the: 
other competitors, although they always forgot, owing to the 
excitement of the race, to give old Splash the opportunity to- 
get his nose in front. Perhaps such a kind action on their part 
was out of the question, for generally Splash was jumping the 
last fence when the leaders were fighting it out at the winning-: 
post. 

‘Never mind, old chap; you saw the race, and made us. 
gallop,’ they would say to Hassal when he returned to weigh in. 

‘to to 1 Splash! ro to 1 Splash!’ roared the bookies, as 
Hassal gathered up his reins and threaded his way jauntily 
through the crowd of sight-seérs on the hillside to face the 
starter’s flag. 

‘I have a presentiment that I shall win to-day, and I hope, 
Miss Mary, you will have a bit on the old horse, said the bold 
youth to one of a cluster of ladies hacking down to see the 
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start. ‘It’s Splash’s thirteenth race; there must be luck in odd 
numbers, so just one sovereign for old acquaintance sake.’ 

The field of seven that turned out for the red-coat race 
comprised the talent of three hunts in the saddle, and the pick 
of the Leicestershire stables under the saddle. The course was 
a well-chosen one, over three miles of fair hunting country, 
which embraced a water-jump on the outward and return 
journey. Grass predominated, with a bit of ridge and furrow 
about it, which required good shoulders to cross it with speed 
and safety ; the rest was old seeds and a little plough, just to 
test the staying qualities of a true hunter. The flag fell to a 
beautiful start, the field of seven going away like greyhounds 
from the slips, and all safely negotiated the first three fences in 
full view of the spectators congregated on the hillside, which 
was nature’s grand stand. Just before the field disappeared into 
the distant country, one horse spoilt his chance by running out 
of the course, and old Splash, as usual at the tail of the chase, 
gave his rider an exhilarating ride, jumping his fences in faultless 
style. Those of the spectators who were-hacking -galloped off 
to another point of advantage on the course, where a view could 
be obtained of the horses coming home. 

All went well until the fourth fence from the run in for the 
finish, when one of the leaders of a bunch of six refused, and 
whipping round like lightning was cannoned by two others, all 
coming down ina heap. This caused another to refuse, whilst 
one horse overpowered his rider and jumped the wrong side of a 
flag. A rider broke his collar-bone, and there were three loose 
horses with reins and saddles flapping in the breeze, leaving the 
last man in the race, Freddy Hassal on old Splash, to come on 
alone. The excitement on the hillside was intense when it was 
seen what had happened, and every one realised that old Splash 
was a winner if only he managed to stand up. 

‘It’s Freddy’s race for a thousand, if those loose horses don’t 
knock old Splash off his legs.’ 

‘Hold hard! the race is not over yet. There are two coming 
on, riding for all they are worth, hunting Splash home!’ 

‘Oh, Freddy, Freddy! why don’t you gallop? To-morrow ~ 
won’t be soon enough!’ 

It was tantalising work watching those two red-coated horse- 
men riding out their mounts, and reducing at every stride the 
distance between their leader. Strong men shouted themselves 
hoarse, and timid ladies fainted right off under the tension of 
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those few minutes. ‘Come on; Freddy. For Heaven’s sake 
wake old Splash up, or they will shoot you on the post!’ 
Friends rode out to meet him, urging him by voice and gesture, 
whilst old Splash came on at his regulation swinging canter, 
like an old clock wound up, nothing disturbed by the breathless 
excitement on his behalf. Fortunately for the rider, his lucky 
star was in the ascendant, and the judge had no difficulty in 
awarding him four lengths. The cry resounded from the hill- 
side, ‘Old Splash has won right enough this time! Good boy, 
Freddy, well ridden!’ 

A tremendous ovation awaited the winner, for the public 
dearly loved a plucky competitor who sticks to his point until 
a turn in the tide brings fortune. 

Immediately after the race, a short fat man, with fiery red 
hair all over his face, and a diamond ring on a dirty fat hand, 
came up to Freddy Hassal and said, ‘ Sell me the old horse, sir ; 
I will give you a good price.’ : 

Two bosom companions were at our hero’s elbow priming 
him with champagne, and, before Freddy awoke from the stupor 
brought about by the flush of success, sold old Splash for him 
to go abroad. When they presented him with a substantial 
cheque next morning, and he was inclined to demur, they 
soothed him down reassuringly. ‘Nonsense, old chap; it’s the 
price of a good one. If you must race, get a flyer, for a slow 
horse and a fast woman will ruin any man,’ 


II. 


Before the hunting division had settled in their saddles to 
begin another season, the call to arms decimated our ranks. 
Freddy Hassal joined his regiment ordered on active service to 
South Africa, and we who remained at home felt a blank that 
made the season’s sport little better than an exercise. A cheery 
letter home tells the rest of the story more vividly than it is 
possible to give it in any other form. 


Chieveley Camp, January, 1900. 
‘The parcel arrived quite safely, and, as you may imagine, I 
was immensely pleased with it. I felt an awful toff in the clean 
shirt, which I put on to celebrate Christmas Day. It was so 
nice to have something “home made,” it took one’s thoughts 
back to you all. T am afraid you must have been very anxious 
after the Willow Grange fight before the casualty list came out ; 
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but, you see, at that time we were completely cut off, and only 
just the news of the fight could be got through by means of a 
native runner. This is the place for dust ; you eat it, drink it, 
and taste it. It gets into one’s eyes, mouth, and ears; but we 
are all getting on well, and have a fine time when there is 
nothing doing, although the thermometer registers 90° in the 
shade. We go in for polo, football, &c., and you would think 
that we get thin with so much exercise in such a temperature, 
but nothing of the kind. In fact, we are all much better than 
when we landed, and fit to undertake any fatigue. I feel hard 
as nails, and can stand a blazing sun or severe frost. We are 
now carrying 500 rounds of ammunition a piece, and, if I cannot 
kill a few Boers with that, I shall resign and join the militia 
band. We had quite a good time here on Christmas Day, as 
we managed to get some of our mess stores up from Maritzburg, 
so that our dinner consisted of turkey, plum-pudding, pine- 
apple, and champagne. In the morning we went to church 
parade, and in the afternoon we had horse and foot races. You 
will be astonished to hear that I scored another win on my old 
chestnut, Splash ; but wonders never cease, and I must tell you 
all about our strange meeting again. It was great fun, and 
took our thoughts back to you all hunting and chasing, for it 
hardly seems fair that you should have it all your own way. 
Since the fight a week last Friday we have been very quiet 
here. Nothing going on except skirmishing between our cavalry 
patrols and the occasional shelling of the Boer trenches by our 
naval guns, to which the Boers don’t condescend to reply. We 
often go up the hill to watch the shells bursting, and the lyddite 
we use seems to do a tremendous lot of damage, chucking huge 
columns of earth and dust in the air. Apparently we are sitting 
tight for reinforcements, but I expect we shall soon be in 
Ladysmith, and the sooner we get there the better. Mind, you 
are not to worry about me, as I feel quite sure I am coming 
out all right. By Jove, it is hot! and, as the wind blew from the 
direction of the Colenso fight the other day, the smell’ from the 
bodies of the horses killed there was something horrible. 

‘Our squadron are under orders to go out on reconnaisance 
to find the Boers, and, I can tell you, it is very jumpy work 
riding about to draw the fire and discover the whereabouts of 
an invisible enemy. The huge landscape of rolling hills reminds 
me of a grouse moor, only we experience the feeling of the 
grouse being potted at from unseen butts. While the brutes 
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are in an absolutely safe position, they can shoot with deadly 
effect, but if they would only attack us in the open we would 
show them how to play the game. Nothing would delight us 
more, but they won’t make a move, and we cannot. We give 
thema salute every morning with our guns, just to let them know 
we are awake, and it is time for them to be up too. Of course 
you cannot see a shell or bullet in its flight, but the ping, singing 
whizz, or howling shriek can be heard, and whether two feet or 
two inches away we cannot tell. But we know that in the noise 
going on, to hear the ping of smaller goods, they must be 
awfully near. We can see when a bullet strikes the ground by 
the dust raised, and it gives you a peculiar feeling at first to 
have bullets and shells whizzing about you. This, however, 
soon passes off, and then a great desire for slaughter comes 
over you, making you eager to get at the enemy. 

‘I can tell you that when reconnoitering we have to be ever 
on the alert, keeping eyes and ears open, for the most unsus- 
pecting-looking places may hold an enemy. At this work we 
get about two nights in bed during the week, and what we call 
bed is sleeping out on the veldt with a blanket. The other 
evening we were out reconnoitering, and, after some considerable 
hunting about, we did discover the whereabouts of the enemy. 
With their usual craftiness they allowed us to get well within 
their range of fire before doing so, and they, moreover, had the 
advantage of superior numbers and a strong position. We 
longed to be doing, but our skipper ran up to our squad, crying, 
“Stand to your horses.” This took a little time as we were dis- 
mounted on top of a big hill, and the horses were a little way 
off. The bullets rained like hail round us as we retired, and 
before we could reach our horses some of them broke loose and 
galloped off, mine being amongst the number. As the firing 
was rather thick, I lay down and got what shelter I could 
behind two or three blades of grass, thinking my last day had 
come, for I had no chance of getting away. A strong party of 
mounted Boers dashed round the hillside to follow up their 
advantage, dismounting at 2000 yards’ distance to fire a volley 
into our little handful of cavalry as they made all haste to 
mount and clear out. Suddenly all my attention was riveted on 
the figure of a Boer, whose horse had taken him in charge, and, 
with his head between his knees, came galloping up to us in 
spite of his rider’s frantic efforts to stop. I could hardly credit 
my senses or trust my eyesight, for the white markings of the 
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wunaway chestnut were undoubtedly those of old Sp!ash. On 
came the ginger-whiskered Boer, livid with rage, as he cursed 
‘the horse by everything evil under the sun, but could do nothing 
to arrest his headlong career. My heart beat nineteen to the 
-dozen as I covered that Boer with my rifle and, at the second 
shot, hit him in the neck, sending him spinning backwards off 
old Splash. His ugly carcase got hung up in the stirrup-iron, 
dragging on the ground, checking and nearly bringing the horse 
on to his head. With the help of a mounted trooper, who had 
-come back to my rescue, we got hold of the reins, and, with a 
ringing cheer, I swung on to the back of my old favourite. I do 
not think he ever gave me a better ride in-my life as we galloped 
away into safety, and, you know, we have ridden many a mile 
together in our time. I forgot all about the bullets flying in the 
excitement of those few minutes, but I found out later that my 
clothes were cut in two places and flesh grazed, showing how 
mear a shave I had. We got safely back to camp with the loss 
of one man and two horses, our General complimenting us on 
the valuable service we had rendered in discovering an unknown 
position of the enemy. 

‘My word! the old horse does look a gentleman amongst 
the other troopers, and he is just as hard and fit as a piece of 
burnished steel. The whole camp have been to look at him and 
-pluck a hair out of his tail. It is no end of a score getting him 
back again, especially as his price and the stake he won last 
March is lying at my bankers’. By Jove, it is hot, and I still 
‘think we shall be home by June! so, as I intend bringing Splash 
hhome with me at any cost, he can have a month’s grass to forget 
the Boers, I hope we shall face the starter’s flag once again,’ 


PISELING UNDER LELRE : 


OR, HOW I CAUGHT THE (SHELL) FISH, WHICH DID NOT CATCH ME: 
@ la ‘MAILY DAIL’ SPECIAL (WITH APOLOGIES TO THE M.D.). 


By MARK BENCH. 


EVEN a Maily Dail Special sometimes finds the time 
snake heavy on his hands. Such was my lot one 
Lh evening during our lengthy stay at. Modder River. 
E I had done practically nothing all day — for one 
«cannot consider such trifles as a morning ride to inspect the 
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kopjes at Graspan, nor an afternoon saunter to the trenches of 
Jacobsdaal, as constituting anything of a day’s work—and out 
of sheer weariness I was meditating a trip down the muzzle of 
the Boer Long Tom, when my friend, Major ‘Poppy’ Wobble, 
stepped into my humble abode. A word about the Major. 

Nobody who had seen the faultlessly attired and almost 
effeminate-looking dandy who now presented himself at the 
door of my domicile, whose exquisitely cut coat and superbly 
brushed helmet would have graced a Duchess’s boudoir—nobody, 
I say, who had seen this splendid specimen of Piccadilly masher- 
dom could have supposed himself face to face with one of the 
world’s heroes, with no less a person than the famous Poppy 
Wobble, the Britons’ pride, the Boers’ terror! But such indeed 
he was, and his presence illumined my tent like the bright rays 
of the rising sun, and the mere fact of his entry at once sent care 
to the winds. 

‘Snookins, old chap, he exclaimed, with that charming 
familiarity which wins all hearts, ‘I think you are a fisherman ?” 

‘Major, I replied, with a feeble attempt to imitate his happy 
jocularity,— 

‘It’s my delight on a stormy night, 
In the season of the year, 
To flog the Test and do my best 
To catch ’em foul or fair. 


But why this inquiry ?’ 

‘Simply,’ said he, ‘ because my company are so sick of bully- 
beef and biscuit that I have promised to supply them with a 
fish diet, and to that end, my dear fellow, I come to ask your 
assistance.’ 

I could not disguise my astonishment; but Poppy disclosed 
a plan, laid with all his usual acumen, for the perilous under- 
taking which he invited me to share, and in which, perilous. 
though it seemed, I felt it would ill become the correspondent of 
so daring a journal as the M. D., to refuse to join. 

The Major, whose first-cousin has an uncle in the Intelligence 
Department, had received accurate and absolutely trustworthy 
information that a Curriboo of gigantic size had occupied a 
position of undoubted strength some distance down stream from 
the camp. The Curriboo, so the old native who brought the 
report informed him, is a species of sea-dwelling fish which 
visits some African rivers at wide intervals of time. It is said 
to have a strong objection to all the ordinary baits known to. 
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native fishermen, such as salt on the tail, chunks of meat, or 
even preserved babies, which, when dressed well with elephant’s 
grease, sound unusually attractive; in fact, it had completely 
non-plussed the local Waltonians; but his informant told him 
that, many moons ago, a white Baas had succeeded in hooking 
one with a ‘bunch of feathers, but after several hours’ desperate 
play had been obliged, in order to avoid being dragged down a 
dangerous rapid, to relinquish his hold of both rod and line, 
-towing which trophies behind him, the victorious Curriboo had 
made tracks for his ocean home. So, since no Curriboo had ever 
been landed, this fish is regarded by the Kaffirs with a kind of 
superstitious reverence. 

The chance of capturing so interesting a novelty induced the 
Major readily to face all risks, however great they might be. 
He had succeeded in borrowing a powerful pike rod, some gimp 
traces and a gaff, from a naturalist doctor attached to the Staff ; 
but his reel was too flimsy an affair for a Curriboo, and he 
had no flies large enough to attract so large a fish. Poppy had 
accordingly made the tour of the camp to endeavour to procure a 
reel and flies. From the Guards Brigade he got nothing but chaff. 
They told him he had come to the wrong place for fly, flight 
or reel, and recommended him, unless he wished to be £z/¢ to 
give the £z/ts a wide berth; so, considering this advice sound, 
he turned to another brigade, and there was lucky enough to 
find a newly joined subaltern, who had, goodness knows why, 
brought with him a complete salmon-fishing outfit. When he 
had selected a reel with 100 yards of stout line, and some flies, 
which were certainly more suited for sharks than salmon, 
Poppy’s arrangements were complete. ; 

I was soon ready for the fray, and the Major having ex- 


changed his smart coat for a Norfolk jacket, and replaced his 


helmet by a wide sombrero, we proceeded to start, accompanied 
by four picked shots of the Major's Company, men who could 
hit a shilling at 2000 yards with absolute certainty, to protect us 
from snipers. A motley crew we looked as we wended our way 
to the river bank, the dapper Major bearing the trusty rod 
upon his shoulder, the soldiers smiling grimly at the thoughts 
of a fish dinner, your correspondent bringing up the rear, a 
wolfish look of set determination on our stern, hard faces. Half 
an hour’s trudge brought us to the pool. Poppy, whose 
unerring eye had at the first glance grasped the essential features 
of the situation, directed our trusty escort to post themselves 
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‘where they could most effectively cover our operations, and 
then began to cautiously reconnoitre the supposed position of our 
-quarry. The river, which some fifty yards above had made a 
bend to the north, here turned sharply southward once more, 
the current sweeping under the opposite bank into our pool, 
‘which indeed was an ideal salmon one, and exactly the spot 
where one would expect to find a monster fish. The water 
was of considerable depth even close under the shore; but 
-a rocky promontory jutted out at the foot of the rapid, 
along which it was possible to pick one’s way, though not without 
some danger of slipping, to a point whence a fly could be 
-dropped into the rapid current, to be by it washed down into 
‘the pool, for casting with such a rod as our pike pole was 
utterly out of the question. 

Our tackle was soon put together, and a giant fly securely 
attached. As the Major carefully made his way along the 
promontory, I betook myself to the top of an overhanging crag, 
‘whence, till the water became too deep, I had a splendid view of 
‘the bottom. Poppy threw his fly into the stream, paying out 
line as the strong current washed it about in a most enticing 
manner, though the great weight of the iron kept it rather 
‘deep. Gradually, some forty yards of line were let out, without, 
however, producing a movement of a fin. The angler then drew 
‘the fly up against the stream, letting it fall back for a foot or 
two, then, drawing it slowly up again, let it out once more, 
the fly all the while dancing so delightful a pas seul as it was 
hard to believe any unsophisticated African rustic could resist. 
But there is no accounting for tastes. All fish are queer fish, 
even a Curriboo, and, despite all the Major’s efforts, this one 
absolutely refused to be beguiled. We began to think the 
Intelligence Department was wrong again. 

‘It’s no good, Snookins, I’m afraid. At any rate, I can do no 
‘more. Supposing you have a try.’ 

The Major came to land, and, taking the rod from him, I 
‘picked my way gingerly over the rocks, until I reached the 
position he had occupied. 

Some few paces further back, a giant crag rose from the 
‘water to a height of fifteen feet or so. Thinking I should be 
less visible when sheltered beside it, I scrambled thither and 
began operations. Before they were completed that lips had 
stood me in good stead. 


The evening was very still, there was not wind enough ‘to 
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stir a blade of grass. The pool below the swirl of the rapid 
‘current was like a pane of glass. 

Save an occasional trumpet call there was not a sound to te 
heard, till suddenly a distant crackle of musketry awoke a 
thousand echoes in the gorge. ‘Some quiet fun for the outposts,’ 
the Major remarked. 

Perhaps for this reason, perhaps because the glory of the 
fading day or the pursuit in which we were engaged had 
awakened memories of bygone years, scenes almost hidden 
*neath the mystic shroud of time—for some cause or other 
my thoughts were thousands of miles away from this placid 
Modder pool, back in the shady dales of far Spey-side, the 
sunny meadows of the Itchen’s bank, when suddenly a mighty 
boil in the water, and a shout from the Major instantly fol- 
lowed by a stifled curse, told me the Leviathan had come and 
missed. Poppy had seen him as he rose like a rocket from the 
deep—a mass of shining gold with mighty jaws as big as a 
porpoise or a young seal. 

‘Rest him a moment and try him again,’ said the Major, his 
face aglow with excitement ; his usual sang-froid seemed almost 
to have deserted him ; the hero of a hundred fights was trem- 
bling like a child at the thought of the coming fray. As for 
your correspondent, the beads of perspiration stood on _ his 
brow as he crouched by the lichened crag, and thought of the 
‘opportunity he had lost. 

I was just preparing for a second attempt, when the pool 
was disturbed by half-a-dozen splashing rings. 

‘Rises!’ I cried, astonished. 

‘Rises! bullets, you fool, exclaimed Poppy, as he floundered 
with surprising alacrity to the shelter which my friendly rock 
afforded. ‘Bullets, and dooced badly aimed ones too. Blaze 
away, my boys,’ he added, as a shower struck with a terrifying 
patter against the outside of our trusty bulwark, ‘blaze away. 
All the guns of all the Cronjes in the world won't make 
Poppy Wobble shift out of this, till he’s tried conclusions with 
yon golden monster, and you may take your affy to that. Now, 
then, Snookins, try him again.’ 

Though not, I trust, deficient in courage, I am none of your 
needless fire-eaters ; and I must confess that Poppy’s proposal 
positively staggered me. 

To continue fishing under the accurate fire of Boer riflemen 
seemed simply suicidal. If he intended to risk a life so valuable 
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to his country, in an act of what in a lesser man would have 
been considered mere bravado, the important position which I, as. 
your correspondent, hold, forbade my risking my skin in any 
' such foolhardy enterprise. 

‘Major, I said, ‘with all respect to your intrepidity, I must: 
decline to be a party to this transaction.’ 

Poppy’s face at this was a picture. 

‘My good Snookins,’ said he, ‘if you intend to catch that 
fish, look sharp about it; if not, give me the rod. But on one 
point make your mind easy, you don't leave the bank till that 
fish is caught ;’ and he coolly drew a revolver from his pocket 
and cocked it. 

‘Really, Major,’ said I, ‘these are very extreme measures.’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ he replied, ‘ but it will take two men to kill that: 
fish, for with so heavy a rod one cannot play him and gaff him 
too. That is why I am obliged, as you say, to resort to rather 
exceptional measures. “ Necessitas legem non habet.” You will, I 
am sure, forgive me when you consider the matter. So now, old 
cock, fire away. The sooner you begin the better.’ 

To make the best of a bad job has always been one of my 
maxims. So, though feeling just as if some one had dropped a 
halfpenny down my back, I endeavoured to assume an air of 
unconcerned jocularity, which I hoped might deceive friend. 
Poppy. There was, however, a nasty cynical twitching of his. 
lips, which assured me he was secretly rejoicing at my dis- 
comfiture; in fact, his behaviour can only be described as 
absolutely brutal. Hugging the rock, then, with all the affection 
in my power, I committed my fly once more to the mercies of 
the current, devoutly hoping that the fish would not be fool 
enough to rise again, and that Poppy would soon see the 
absurdity of our situation. 

The first wave of the rod was the signal for a hail of bullets,. 
one of which struck the top of the rock and a splash of lead drew 
the blood from the Major's finger. I thought that would have 
satisfied him, but he hardly deigned to notice it. Our escort, 
too, now replied to the Boer fire, which, if it did nothing else, had 
the effect of diverting some of their attention from us. I had let 
out about thirty yards of line ; the fly had nearly reached the spot 
at which the fish had risen ; my hands, which shook a little, were 
giving a curious vibration to the rod. Did he mean to have it ? 

‘Now’s the time,’ said Poppy ; and scarcely were the words 
out of his mouth when there was a rush, a swirl, a splendid boil, 
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such as heralds the coming of a royal fish, and by Cronje’s beard 
he had it! How I tried to snatch the fly away! But the very 
motion only served to set the edge of his lordly appetite ; some 
evil genius possessed him, he knew the dance he was to lead 
me! Was ever any one in sucha predicament? Here was I, 
chained to some eighty pounds of fish; a dozen dirty Boers 
thirsting for my blood if I did leave my shelter ; a vicious V.C. - 
with a beastly revolver, determined to shed it if I did not, when 
the proper time arrived ! 

My first thought was to break the line. The fish whistled 
out twenty yards before I could get a check on him; directly, 
however, that I succeeded in doing so, I tried to reel in, but he 
was so strong, and pulling so hard, that I found this quite 
impossible, and it required all my strength to prevent the 
handle of the winch from turning. I began to feel happier. 
Something must go soon, I thought. 

But the rod was hard as iron, and the line tough as rope; 
and, strong though the fish was, once the first rush was over, he 
had not the dash to cause a break. Presently he moved slowly 
towards me. I reeled in. ‘Keep him moving, said Poppy, 
who had been watching the struggle with suppressed excitement; 
“he means to sulk.’ 

And such was certainly his intention, for when he had 
reached the still water, where the depth cannot have been 
less than twenty feet, he came to a halt and sank slowly to 
the bottom. Now was my chance! ‘If Ican’t work a smash 
now, thought I, ‘I’m a Dutchman.’ Accordingly, I gave three 
rapid vicious jerks with my whole strength; but, if I’d been 
hauling at a cable attached to a heavy anchor, I could not have 
produced less effect. There he lay, quiet asaleg! The good 
rod sprang back after each strike, the stout line held with a 
firmness which, in other circumstances, would have made me 
quite enthusiastic. I tried once more. 

‘Steady, man, steady,’ said the Major. ‘No tackle in the 
world will stand that sort of thing; and the fish don’t mind it 
either. We must get down below him if we mean to move him, 
What are you waiting for? Shove along!’ 

But this was more than I could stand. ‘I don’t stir from here,’ 
{ said. 

‘My good Snookins,’ said Poppy, coolly, ‘martial law prevails 
in action. I order. Do you mean to obey?’ and he glared at 
ae sternly. 
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‘No, I don’t,’ I replied with determination. 

‘Then, my poor Snookins, I much regret that I shall be 
under the painful necessity of blowing your brains out.’ 

‘Major,’ I said, ‘this is murder!’ 

‘No, Sir, said he, ‘manslaughter at the most, and Ae 
justifiable! I give you three seconds. One, two’ 

‘Stop,’ I cried, for-I saw a look in his eye which showed he- 
was in deadly earnest—‘stop! I yield to your commands ; but 
only to force, Sir, only to force! If I live, you answer for this. 
to the Commander-in-Chief, and if I die, Sir, you are my 
murderer! ’ 

About forty yards down stream there was a group of rocks, 
which I resolved to make for. Commending myself to the gods,. 
and with a muttered curse upon my headstrong companion,. 
I hardened my heart and made a bolt for it. Over the slippery 
stones which formed the promontory I ran like a lamp-lighter. 
Slipping and floundering on, I reached the shore, and, dropping 
the rod for the Major to bring if he cared to do so, made a bee- 
line for cover. The Boers had seen me now, and the bullets. 
pattered like a shower of hail, cutting up the ground all round,,. 
though, marvellous.to relate, I was not hit. Why I wasn’t was. 
indeed a mystery ; but at last I reached those blessed rocks, and 
threw myself flat on the ground to get my wind. A moment 
later the Major joined me. Poppy was looking cool as a 
cucumber. I believe he positively liked it. He had brought the 
rod with him, and, on seeing my condition, bade me lie still for 
the present, while he continued to play the fish. Of what passed 
next I can remember nothing. The nervous strain had reduced 
me to a sort of unconsciousness, and I cowered beneath the 
shelter of those rocks, more dead than alive. Towards the- 
bottom of the pool the bank became much steeper, and, when I 
so far regained my self-control as to open my eyes and look 
about me, I perceived Poppy crouching beneath them in a. 
position of absolute security. He was beckoning me to join 
him ; but, as I was now out of range of his revolver, nothing 
would have induced me to leave the cover I had reached with so 
much difficulty, had not the report of a gun suddenly rung out, 
and a shell from a pom-pom burst within a dozen yards of 
where I lay. An answering volley came from our side of the 
river, and it was plain that we were no longer the sole or pro- 
bably even the principal Boer target ; so, seeing that there was. 
greater danger in remaining where I was than in going to join. 
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the Major in his more secure retreat, I summoned up my courage: 
and rushed across the intervening space, without this time 
drawing a single shot from the enemy. © 

The Major had got on terms with his fish during my absence ; 
for directly he felt the strain from below him he yielded to it, 
and, once he started, Poppy had succeeded in keeping him 
moving. As he afterwards told me, the monster played but 
sluggishly, and the great strength of the tackle allowed of 
treating him with small consideration. Now he several times 
showed at the surface and seemed nearly ready for the gaff. 
Poppy handed that instrument to me. ‘Be a man, Snookins,” 
said he. But I now needed no admonition, for the sight of the 
glorious prize that awaited us, the consciousness of security which 
our sheltered position afforded, the thought that I was to be the 
humble means of establishing the identity of a mythical species, 
combined to produce a breath of the grand excitement of sport,. 
which at once caused me to long for the victory in this hard- 
fought contest, and to forgive my companion all that had passed 
between us. . : 

The fish was splashing at the surface, a brilliant mass of 
flashing gold, such a Curriboo as had hitherto been believed to 
exist only in the fairyland of native fables. What a tale we 
should have to tell! What a sensation we should create!’ 
Visions of Zoological Society meetings, City dinners, Mansion 
House banquets rushed to my mind. Excitement rose to fever 
heat. My shaking hand did not escape: Poppy’s quick eye. 
‘Here, take the rod,’ he exclaimed peremptorily, ‘and let me- 
gaff him.’ I felt the justice of the command and obeyed without 
comment, and my companion crouched down at the water’s edge - 
ready to strike, as I slowly towed the vast, floundering form 
towards him. Another half minute, fifteen seconds, and the- 
prize which we had striven with so much danger to win would 
be ours! Ten seconds—five—ah ! now he strikes—Crash, bang,. 
crash !—— there is a deafening report: a waterspout shoots into 
the air. I am on my back drenched to the skin and spluttered 
all over with mud and fragments of fish! The Major is in the 
same predicament! The Curriboo is blown to atoms, and a. 
shattered head in which is a piece of a pom-pom shell is all that 
remains for the Company’s dinner. Even that had cost us 
dear. Poppy earned a severe reprimand, and I a sharp attack: 
of rheumatics. 
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IN AT THE FINISH. 


By KIRLY HARE 


Te HERE are more ways than one of being ‘in at the 
\S Di finish,’ and other animals than Master Reynard that 
m. may be ‘finished, as every sportsman knows. Not 
often, however, does it happen that humanity is 
the hunted and a saint the huntsman, as, according to the 
following facts, was the case some forty years ago in India. 
The incidents of the story are strictly true, but the real causes 
that effected their ‘finish’ must be left to individual judgment. 
Anyhow, the saint was zz at the finish, and gave the final 
*whoo-o-p,’ as will be seen. 

It was a bright December morning at Nowshera, which lies 
‘half way between Attock and Peshawur, on the grand trunk 
road. The rising sun had just topped the hilly horizon in a 
purple haze, against which swarms of wailing gnats shone 
Juminously forth, rising upwards and floating away like sparks 
of fire. To the left of the main road, on the south, flowed the 
lustreless Kaubil River, like a broad stream of quicksilver. On 
the right, where the bungalows were comparatively few, the 
ground fell away to a lower level. 

Across this ground were walking three young officers— 
Captain Sopp, Lieutenant Lighthead, and Assistant-Surgeon 
Chyle—belonging to a native cavalry regiment lately arrived on 
relief. Finding no vacant bungalow suitable, they had decided 
to build one, and were now searching for a site. Crossing 
obliquely behind them, between them and the rising sun, 
stalked a gaunt ascetic-looking Afghan; and, as his shadow fell 
‘over each of the three in succession, the old man grimly smiled. 

‘We must get the shanty up sharp,’ observed the squadron 
subaltern, Lighthead. ‘The hot weather up here in a tent 
‘would be like living in Jehanum’ (hell). 

‘The ground about here looks too low,’ said Captain Sopp; 
‘it would be unhealthy, wouldn’t it, Chyle ?’ 

‘Decidedly it would,’ replied the Doctor, ‘unless we can find 
a mound, and—ah, look over there to the left, where that old 
native is squatted, that looks the very thing we want, eh?’ 

The spot to which the Doctor pointed was a fair-sized hillock 
that rose abruptly on the side towards them, forming a sort of 
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terrace, and sloped gradually away to the maidan in all other 
directions. 

‘By Jove!’ exclaimed Lighthead, as the three gained the 
top, ‘what have we got here?’ Before them lay a dilapidated 
grave, surrounded by a half-ruined low wall of loose stones, over- 
shadowed by a tree hung with dirty rags. It was an Afghan ziarat 
(shrine) in disreputable ruin, beside which now squatted the above- 
mentioned gaunt old Afghan. 

‘Will the site suit, Chyle?’ asked Captain Sopp. 

‘Capitally, answered the Doctor. ‘The grave can be paved 
over with the stones, and left undisturbed. There is plenty of 
room for the dead and the living. It is probably the tomb of 
some fakir.’ 

‘Maybe so!’ said Sopp; ‘but, as most of the eminences in 
the country are disfigured with similar eyesores, I rather doubt 
the ability of the Afghan race to produce such a crop of holy 
men. At any rate, as you consider the site suitable, I shall not 
let it interfere with our plans for the bungalow.’ 

Then up started the old Afghan. , 

‘Sahiban,’ said he, with no offer of salutation, ‘is it true that 
you intend building upon this sacred mound ?’ 

He spoke, of course, in his own Afghan dialect, which the 
officers of the native cavalry regiment understood perfectly. For 
a second or two they stood staring in surprise at the rude querist. 
He was a queer-looking object. Quite six feet in height he stood, 
fleshless almost as a skeleton, with hawk-like nose, deep-sunken, 
fiery eyes that flickered and flashed with the unsteadiness of 
insanity. 

‘Yes,’ replied Captain Sopp, ‘it is quite true.. But what 
business is it of yours?’ 

‘This ziarat isin my charge. Iam Mobarak Shah, mollah and 
fakir, and I dare you to desecrate the tomb of my saint. Look 
to it, Sahiban (sirs)!’ So saying, the so-called saint’s guardian- 
skeleton turned his back upon the officers and stalked solemnly 
away. 

Next day, accompanied by a native contractor and _ his. 
assistant, Sopp and his subaltern again went to the ziarat mound ° 
to plan details of the bungalow. To them, with a small crowd 
of native followers at his heels, Mobarak Shah came at a quick 
march, and abruptly opened wordy fire point blank. 

‘Now, look here, old man,’ said Sopp, ‘I’ve had enough of 
your insolent intrusion ; 
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‘ You are the intruders, broke in Mobarak, his shrill tones 
tremulous from excitement. ‘You are going to desecrate the 
tomb of my saint, the most venerated in this country.’ 

‘What was your venerated saint’s name?’ asked Lighthead. 
Mobarak appeared to have forgotten it; he only glared fiercely | 
and muttered to himself. ‘I don’t believe he had a name, went 
on the subaltern. ‘I don’t.believe any saint or any sinner is 
buried here. You're a dirty old fraud, Mr. Mobarak, and you 
stuck these stones and rags up here for the purpose of defrauding 
your ignorant dupes.’ 

Mobarak shook with rage, and turned to the Captain. 

‘Understand clearly, fakir, said Sopp sternly, ‘what we have 
determined to do we shall certainly carry out. Your saint’s 
bones—if he had any bones—shall rest in peace, if they are in 
this shamefully neglected grave. It will simply be made neat. 
Now, you’d better go.’ 

But the obtrusive skeleton wouldn’t go. 

‘It is my right to be here,’ cried he passionately ; ‘and your 
footsteps dishonour my sacred shrine. If you persist in i 

‘What a ferocious sermon!’ exclaimed Doctor Chyle, who 
at that moment joined the party. 

‘He must be a lunatic, observed Lighthead. 

‘Now, fakir, said the Captain, ‘listen to me. If you do not 
take yourself off in one minute, my servants shall forcibly remove 
you.’ 

At this threat the fakir’s face became convulsed. His Pathan 
skull-cap, his ash-grey Afghan dress, trembled, as his sharp tones 
cut the air. 

‘I will go; but first, in the name of my saint 

‘But he hasn’t got a name, cut in Lighthead. 

‘In the name of my saint,’ cried the fakir, ‘I curse you 
three! Age shall never whiten your beards! In the prime of your 
manhood, you shall all three perish violently, suddenly! Within 
five years ’—here his voice rose to a shriek, and he raised his right 
hand aloft with outspread fingers—‘ within five years my saint 
shall have hunted you to your deaths! It is written! Cursed ye 
are! Accursed shall ye be!’ 

‘Bosh !’ said Lighthead. 

“What an uncanny old ruffian!’ exclaimed Chyle. ‘Do you 
think he is mad, Sopp ?’ 

‘There may be “ method in his madness,”’ said the Captain. 

I don’t mind being hunted by his nameless saint if he does not 
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employ the Afghan knife for the fulfilment of his pleasing pre- 
’ dictions.’ 

‘I expect,’ said Lighthead, ‘ he’ll wait till our next brush with 
‘his brethen up in the hills. And then Saint Ananias will hunt 
us with a pack of Afghan thieves for hounds.’ 

‘Well, said Sopp, ‘we shan’t give them much of a run, unless 
‘we are the pursuers ; and then Saint Ananias is likely to be in at 
the death—of his own sweet saintship. Now, boys, let’s finish 
our work.’ 

Time passed, and the building of the bungalow progressed, 
and was finished. The tomb, in no way desecrated, was made 
quite picturesque. The tree, relieved of its unsightly rags, threw 
pleasant shade in front of the pretty bungalow, in which the 
three friends now resided. Saint Ananias—as they called the 
fakir—had given them no molestation. Indeed, so many other 
objects had occupied their attention, his saintship was apparently 
almost forgotten. 

Ten months after the opening of our story, Nowshera was 
all agog on account of a great polo-match,in which. the three 
friends were much interested. The sides were Cavalry versus 
Infantry, and the match was to be played at Peshawur. The 
native cavalry regiment was a crack polo corps, and the flying 
‘man of the team was Captain Sopp, who, of course, was one of 
‘the chosen few to do battle with the Linesmen. 

The eventful day arrived, the ground and goals duly 
marked out, and all the beauty and fashion of Nowshera and 
Peshawur assembled to witness the great match of the season. 
A gay crowd, in carriages, on foot and on horseback, thronged 
the boundary-lines. 

The ball was thrown in, and a stubbornly contested game 
‘started. With the advantage of lighter weight, the Cavalry 
_attached vigorously. But the Linesmen’s back defence was strong, 
and time after time the ball was unerringly driven up to the 
front. At last, after a severe struggle, the Cavalry broke through 
the ranks of the enemy, got the ball well down, and—as Mr. 
Bentley so well sings— 


‘The ball it flies, and fast in pursuit fly the following feet ; 
Clash the sticks, the stirrup rings, and flashes the steel, 
Loud on the echoing turf beat the strokes of the iron-shod heel, 
As shoulder to shoulder and knee to knee the opponents meet.’ 


In this particular instance, the opponents that met were 
two, one of whom was the flying Captain Sopp. Somehow— 
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impossible to explain exactly how—the two came into violent 
collision, and riders and ponies came headlong to the ground. 

One of the fallen men, with an exclamation of disgust at his 
discomfiture, freed himself from his animal and stood up, seem— 
ingly unhurt. The other lay still. Two or three of the nearest | 
onlookers rushed forward and raised the fallen man ; but he was. 
dead. It was Captain Sopp, and his neck was broken. 

A year later, in the neighbourhood of Nowshera, a party of 
officers were out deer-hawking —a favourite Peshawur Valley 
sport. Though called ‘ hawking,’ the birds employed are falcons, 
which act as azdes-de-camp to the dogs, usually greyhounds ; for: 
the chikara (ravine-deer) is exceedingly fleet of foot, and without 
the harassment of falcons would outrun even the winner of the 
Waterloo Cup. 

The hunt was in full swing ; in the distance a graceful chikara 
bounded away for dear life. Two falcons, unhooded and let fly,. 
passed like a flash high over the heads of the toiling greyhounds. 
The horsemen, though doing their best upon their speediest steeds, 
were left far in rear, and, like the greyhounds, only began to. 
creep up when the falcons had reached their flying quarry. 

Suddenly, with a swift swoop, the foremost falcon descended 
and struck the chikara’s head with its wings. At which un-- 
expected assault the chikara slackened speed, when the second: 
falcon swooped and dealt him a similar cuff on the other side of 
his head. 

Manceuvring thus, in skilfully timed alternate dashing 
assaults, the falcons continued their buffeting career, half 
blinding the chikara, and materially impeding the poor animal’s 
flight. Gradually, as the greyhounds gained upon the quarry, 
the horsemen lessened their distance. And when the falcons 
settled themselves comfortably for a ride upon the chikara’s head, 
pecking at the poor beast’s eyes with their beaks, and banging his: 
head with their wings, the end of the hunt drew near, and each 
horseman, with eager eyes upon the quarry, put on a final spurt. 

All at once, the foremost rider’s horse—a powerful chestnut: 
—put his foot into a rat-hole, shot forward with terrific force on- 
to its head, and rolled heavily over, with the luckless rider- 
crumpled up underneath. 

The other men pulled up, seeing that the fall was a serious 
one. Both man and horse lay just as they had fallen, motionless, . 
and the fallen man’s white face, just visible clear of the saddle, 
had the pallor of death stamped upon it. The ill-fated hunter,.. 
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ca favourite with every one, was extricated and carried carefully 
home. He was alive, but badly hurt. Three ribs were broken, 
and there were other grievous internal injuries. 

For a week the poor fellow lay in agony ; then he died—and 
‘his name was Launcelot Lighthead. 

And how fared it with Doctor Chyle, the sole survivor of 
the trio of friends? The bungalow had been standing just one 
year and ten months, and the Doctor was now alone in it. Was 
the fakir’s curse working? Had the next few years as terrible 
-a fate in store for himself ? Thoughts such as these may possibly 
have thrilled his heart, who can tell? Anyhow, he began to 
‘droop; then he fell ill, and was ordered on sick leave to 
England. 

Two years later, completely restored to health, he returned 
‘to India. His regiment had meantime moved down to 
Allahabad, and there the Doctor rejoined it. 

One afternoon, shortly after his return, he was out boating on 
the Ganges with a friend. By some untoward circumstance, the 
boat upset. Both men were good swimmers, and. struck. out 
vigorously for the shore. As they were nearing the bank, his 
companion cast a glance in the Doctor’s direction, and saw that 
he was swimming strongly and well. Presently, the former 
touched bottom, stood up, and looked round for his friend. To 
his amazement, Chyle had vanished. 

So perished poor Tom Chyle, the last of that fated trio ; nor, 
to the best of my recollection, was his body ever recovered. He 
probably sank suddenly from cramp, got caught in one of the 
treacherous under-currents, and was swept down stream. 

For the finale of the story we must once again go back to 
our starting-point—Nowshera. 

Soon after Doctor Chyle lost his life, the Kaubul River 
‘was swollen to a high flood. At the same time, strange to 
say, the Indus did likewise—only more so. In such volume did 
the latter rage down from the mountains that it rose over forty 
feet above its usual level. 

Now, the Kaubil River flows into the Indus, nearly. at 
right angles opposite the fort at Attock, twenty miles below 
Nowshera. With such amazing velocity did the stream of the 
Indus run, that it dammed up, so to speak, the waters of its” 
tributary ; and the waters rose higher and higher till they over-_ 
flowed their banks. 

All the lower land of Nowshera was under water, which still 
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rose rapidly. It surrounded the mound, crept up the sides, and’ 
covered the top. When the inmates of the bungalow left it, the 
fakir, Saint Ananias, took possession. And there he was now, 
in charge of his beloved tomb, and unable to swim. Would the 
nameless saint save Saint Ananias ? 

And still the waters rose, till that flood became, and to 
this day remains, a record. The dead saint’s grave was washed 
away ; the live saint climbed to the bungalow roof; while the 
waters whirled and eddied around, and undermined its 
foundations. The roof fell in, and Saint Ananias fell with it, and — 
was not hurt. 

He emerged from the bungalow ruins, and stood, up to his 
neck in water, howling. He had gloated over the fulfilment of 
his curse ; and now that curse had come home to roost. From 
the very spot on which he stood when he uttered that awful 
curse was its utterer now whirled away to his death. With a 
wild yell of despair, his own death ‘who—o—o—p, Saint 
Ananias sank in the waste of waters. And thus, by that 
wonderful flood, was that dirty fakir washed clean ; and thus, 
most unexpectedly, did he find himself ‘zz at the finish.’ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FOX. 


By ‘ REDSTREAK.’ 


‘There’s many a stronghold in Belvoir’s bounds, 
Whose fur will fly far fore their peerless hounds ; 
But article one of the huntsman’s creed, 
Is—Saltby for foxes of staunchest breed.’ 


HAT’S where I was bred. There were five of us, but 
I am the only one left, for my brothers and sisters, 
except one, all died game enough, I’m thankful to 
say, in front of the Bertrams and Managers, and my 

turn will come soon, I suppose. I always had a greater 

turn of speed than the rest, and took care not to go in for too 
many of Tipping’s fowls, especially if I saw Wednesday coming. 

What lectures our poor old father used to give us, and, for 
that matter, mother as well. They always told us to get sharp 
out of covert, and keep out of sight if we could; but that isn’t 
very easy in these parts. The old boy lived to see me give 
some good runs, and never scolded me about my behaviour 
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before hounds except once. I had given them a fast fifty 
minutes, and whether I was a little out of sorts or not I 
don’t know, but I didn’t go so straight as usual, and when we 
came to those little spinneys on the Freeby estate I had had 
enough of it, so for once I did a very dirty thing. Catching sight 
of a fox popping into the covert, I made straight through it, or 
rather into it, for | went to ground in an unstopped earth, and 
when the other fox, who lived there I suppose, wanted to come 
in, I showed him my teeth. Before he could settle the question 
of tenancy the hunt was up, so he had nothing for it but to take 
up the running; but, although he lost his brush, he obtained 
the credit of all my part of the run as well as his own, and they 
say that run is entered in the kennel-book as one of the best 
on record. What my father did not like in connexion with 
this incident was letting another in for it. 

‘Dodge them or run them off their legs if you can,’ said he, 
‘but don’t do any of that mean business of shuffling another 
fox into your place.’ 

It was a dirty trick, but till it was put before me in that 
light I thought it was rather clever, and wondered why the 
other fox didn’t get in first and show me his teeth. We lived 
mostly on fur during my young days, for ‘longtails’ are scarce 
on our heath, and partridges are hard to get hold of except an 
occasional hen-bird on her nest, and I never meddled with one 
of them. I don’t think it fair—even a hound. will pass a vixen 
when she is expecting her little family, though he would go 
savagely enough for the first dog fox he came across, whether 
out of season or in. Well, a favourite resort of ours was 
Stonesby Gorse. About two o’clock in the morning in summer 
time you could get as many nice young rabbits as you liked, 
and the trot there and back did one no harm; but I now 
mention it chiefly as having been the scene of my sister’s 
death, the first I lost, and the only one that came to a cruel and 
unnatural end. | 

We had been there about three-quarters of an hour, and had 
captured eight or nine of the little rabbits, when we suddeniy 
became aware of the presence of three men in the covert, that 
is to say, I was aware of one, and my companions knew of the 
others. They were on the look-out for the rabbits coming out 
to feed, so we all thought it time to be off, although none of us 
dreamed that a sportsman would raise his gun against a fox. 
My sister trotted out quite leisurely, within twenty yards of 
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where one of the gunners stood, and bang! the first of our 
family bit the dust through the stupidity of a fellow who didn’t 
know a fox when he saw one. 

I. watched at a distance, and saw the other two speaking 
most angrily to the murderer, after which they fetched a spade 
from old Baker’s farm and buried my unfortunate sister. It 
turned out that the man was on a visit,and came from a country 
in which they shoot their foxes where they find them, so it was 
ignorance after all; but I was very sorry, for she was a good 
clean-made fox, wiry and lean, with a fifteen-mile run written 
all-over her. One of the gunners was the gamekeeper, and he 
said, ‘ D—— it, I shouldn’t have minded so much if it had been 
one of the fat Goadby Gorse lot. They thrive fast enough, and 
get through a lot of pheasants, but those of the Heath live on 
rabbits and fowls, and give the best of runs, which puts the 
gentlemen in the right temper for tips. Ill warrant you’ve 
settled one there that would have been good for some golden 
eggs in the course of the next season or two. The stranger 
wanted to have the brush to take home with him, but they 
would not allow that, so my sister was buried in the light land 
outside the Gorse ; then there were four of us left, and, as I said 
before, the other three died well. Two of them might have been 
running now if they had been hunted by anybody but Goodall. 
The first gave them a good hour and ten minutes, when they 
came to the old ruined church between Woolsthorpe and 
Harston. My brother had scampered up the heap of fallen 
stones, and ensconced himself ina niche of the old tower wall. 
“Yow! yow!’ came the pack, hunting round among all the old 
graves, but they could make nothing of it, and with any ordinary 
huntsman the next move would have been to Paceys Wood, 
but no! ‘Put the terrier up that wall, said Will, and up the 
little brute went. It wasn’t long before my brother was 
unearthed, or rather unwalled, and he died where so many of 
the Woolsthorpe folks had been buried long before fox-hunting 
was known in Leicestershire, when they rode after those deer 
you see in Croxton Park. Now they whip the hounds if they 
take any notice of them. It always seems curious to me that 
they should want their hounds to hunt us, and keep clear of 
hare and deer. When we go. hunting we are after something 
we can eat after we have killed it, but they seem to hunt what 
only their Zounds can eat, although even the hounds cannot get 
much a piece, for part of a fox among sixteen or seventeen 
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«couple of hounds is not much ; but I suppose we must be very 
-good eating, what there is of us. 

The second of our family that died in front of the Belvoir 
‘travelled as far as Stoke Rochford, and was well in front then, 
but there were a lot of men fishing on the banks of the Witham, 
-and they must needs head him, or try to head him back into 
the mouths of the hounds. After trying in vain to dodge them, 
‘with the pack close on his brush, he took to the river, and I 
believe he would have got away into the Lincolnshire country 
chad it not been for a sheep dog which tackled him the moment 
the landed. It was of no use fighting the dog, because he had so 
much hair on his hide that it choked my poor brother when he 
tried to worry him, and meantime the pack crossed the stream 
and settled the matter ; the only satisfaction was that the dog 
was so bitten through in the legs and paws that they had to 
‘shoot him. They had been thrown out three times that run, 
but Goodall is a regular demon for casting, and with such 
‘hounds as he has there isn’t much chance for a fox. 

My other sister beat him, though, on the very. day of her 
death. They had run her from home to Wartnaby Stone 
Pits, and there was a ladder in the pit, not like these you 
‘see at the farms, but a rough concern made with one stout 
rod, and the staves stuck through it, so that it looked like 
a wooden backbone of a fish. It was only fit to climb about 
the face of the rock, being too light to bear a man if it were 
not laid on the breast of the granite hill, but all the better 
for that. She darted up it to a ledge in the rock, and grappling 
the top of the ladder with her teeth, gave it a tilt which 
sent it flying to the bottom of the stone-pit. Even Goodall 
-couldn’t see through that; so, after trying all round, he went 
away to Holwell Mouth, and she was just coming down from 
her snug hiding-place when the Quorn ran up and then she 
hhad no chance. 

There’s many a Belvoir fox has died before the Quornites 
about Wartnaby and Holwell, and my sister was one of them. 
They are all gone, but as long as I live I’ll never forget the 
summer days we passed in our great golden cornfields, lulled ° 
to sleep by the rustling of the ears, and roving away at 
the dark hour to lay in rabbits and poultry. On wild, windy, 
rainy days and nights I admit I have sometimes envied the 
foxes that lay snug in Lawn Hollow, but day in day out I 
love our brave old heath, and, though you are bound to break 
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if once they find you, there’s no risk of chopping, and I have: 
always thought that, barring a trap, the most miserable end 
a fox can come to is being chopped, and the worst of it is. 
you never know when you are in for it. A fox that gets. 
trapped, except when he is driven over it in a gateway tunnel,. 
is a muff. Again, he can’t help himself at times having no 
choice in the matter, but the fox that thinks a nice young 
rabbit is carefully killed and laid on a tablecloth of dead 
leaves, to save him the trouble of catching one for himself, 
deserves to die an inglorious death. Fortunately they don’t set 
many about here, and what they do are meant for stoats and’ 
weasels. I had a cousin that lived in Welby Osier Beds,. 
and he told. me there were a lot. of traps always about that 
parish, because of the magpies. The place swarms with them,. 
he says, at least ten for one that you see in vur parts; but they. 
don’t bait them with anything a fox would care to go after,. 
so the only danger is running over them by accident. He 
got into one once, and wouldn’t have lived to tell the tale if 
he had not been found by one of the right sort. ‘Boxer 
Innocent, the famous poacher, came across him, and having 
a fellow feeling let him go free, saying that it was precious. 
hard when a fellow was hauled up and couldn’t get bail for 
love or money. I have only known three instances of a fox. 
being killed when he was caught in one of these traps, and 
they were all caught on Marshall of Buckminster’s land. He 
was the man that shot the fox in front of the Belvoir hounds. 
Thank goodness he’s dead, and if he was not worried by foxes, 
as he deserved, he was chivied to death, as far as I can hear,. 
by foxrhunters. Serve him right too. But as a rule they let 
you out, and the worst thing is that your leg is so sore 
and stiff for a few days that you have to take extra care to 
keep out of the way, for, if you are chivied while the lameness 
continues, you are pretty sure to lose your brush. So also,. 
when you have given them a rasping run into another part 
of the country, and the next morning feel as stiff as a board, 
should the pack into whose country you have run happen to 
draw the place in which you are lying, of course it is ail 
over with you then, The best thing to do is to go to ground, 
even if you have to go further than you feel inclined to- 
find an open earth or a reliable drain. Drains are, however 
even at the best, risky places, for, if a shepherd sees you bolt. 
into one, he is sure to tell the huntsman, and then the terrier 
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comes into play. I hate those little beasts, and I am thankful 
‘to say I’ve about settled half-a-dozen of them in my time, 
though whether they are dead or not I can’t say. At any 
rate, they would not be of much use for a long while 
after I had done with them. They always made me bolt,. 
though, for it is in their quickness that they get the advan- 
tage over a fox in such places’ in which you generally 
have to meet them. I wouldn’t mind tackling the best . 
terrier that ever was pupped in the open, but in an earth 
or drain you stand no chance, for, to give the little wretches. 
their due, they are invariably game; but the worst I ever 
had to face was one that Towne used to carry buttoned up 
in the breast of his coat. This Towne used to make a lot 
of money by supplying the kennels with horseflesh, so he 
went after the hounds with this terrier to curry favour with 
the huntsmen. They offered him twenty pounds for the dog, 
but he wouldn’t part with him, and at last the dog was 
killed by his master (who was a heavy man). falling over 
his horse’s shoulder at a fence, when the terrier was ensconced 
in the usual place. I was pleased to hear it, for I don’t 
think terriers and draining tools are fair weapons to use 
against a stout fox. When a fox is hard run, if they have- 
left an earth unstopped and he can find time to get into it, 
I think he deserves to live to run another day. 


THe NATIONAL SPOR. Ok) GHE 
SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


By CHARLES SQUIRE. 


i H, m’sieur, said the Frenchman from the South of 
France to the Englishman from the South of 
England—‘ah, m’sieur, you English may talk of 
your games athletics, your criquette, your foot-ball, ° 
your boxe, but have you attempted ever to take away a cocarde 
very little from between the horns of a bull very wicked ?’ 

The Englishman admitted that he never had, nor, indeed, 
had ever heard of any one else trying such a thing. 

‘Ah, there is the grand game! there is the sport!’ returned 
his companion. ‘It is necessary the eye lively and the foot rapid,. 
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-as one sees never outside of the beautiful France. Vve les Arenes ! 
Vive les brave vazeteurs! 1 ama serious man now; I have the 
-grey hairs, and the stomach large; I cannot run. But there was 
once a time that I could pick the cocarde with the best razeteur 
-of the South. Ah, the good days of youth!’ And he sighed 
with the Frenchman’s ready sentiment. 

‘But what happens?’ asked the Englishman, somewhat 

bewildered with all this. ‘What is the sport ?’ 

‘La course libre de taureaux, what is it? It is like this, m’sieur, 
Have you been before to the South ? Do you know La Camargue ? 
It is there,’ and he pointed vaguely south-west out of the window 

-of the flying express from Paris to the Riviera. ‘ There—in La 
-Camargue—they rear bulls as savage, m’sieur, as the Zoros of Spain- 
There they live, the bulls, among the plains and the marshes and 
‘the salt lakes of the mouth of the Rhone, just as it might be in 
America. These are the beasts from whom the braves of the 
South have to take the cocardes. Eh, well! the day is fixed, the 
Sunday, and six such bulls are driven in, all angry, from La 
rCamargue, and enclosed in dens opening on the arenas. What 
-arenas ? Well, at Nimes—at Arles—they have the arenas that 
‘the Romans made, and at other towns each town has its own 
-arena for the courses of bulls, round places with rows of fixed 
-seats like the circuses. There is not any of towns scarcely in all 
this part of France where they do not have the free runs of bulls 
all the Sundays. Figure to yourself: the time for the course is 
-arrived. It is three hours the afternoon, and all the amateurs 
-and the pretty women sit waiting to see the bulls and the brave 
vazeteurs. The band of the town lends its concurrence. Then, 
-at the fixed hour exactly, the door opens and the bull comes in. 
How he is wicked! He paws the ground! He will kill some one! 
Then the brave vazeteurs jump the barrier—they are in the arena 
with the bull. The bull sees one man—he runs—the man runs! 
But, as he runs, he holds forth his coat, as do the zoveros of Spain 
with their mantles. The bull hits the coat—and the man, he 
takes the good chance, he makes his snatch at the cocarde. 
He does not get it! it is hard to get! the bull makes his blow at 
the man! but the man gives one leap—he has jumped the 
barrier—he is saved! All the world claps its hands.’ 

The excited Frenchman stopped for breath. 

‘Ah, I see, said the Englishman. ‘The bull is turned loose 
‘in the arena with a rosette—that.is what you mean by “ cocarde,” 
is it not ?fastened between his horns, and the men go in and 
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try to take it away. Well, I should think it was pretty dangerous. 
work. Who do it? Professionals ?’ 

‘Ah, no, m’sieur, not at all, replied the Frenchman. ‘There- 
are no professionals in the courses ébres. They are for amateurs. 
who love the runs of bulls, and try for the cocarde for glory, and 
the prizes put upon them. For, see you, the municipality of 
each town ordains prizes to the braves who get the cocardes, it 
may be twenty-five, or fifty, or seventy-five francs, as the bull 
is famous for his vivacity, his fire. But we arrive at Tarascon.. 
I descend here, and monsieur without doubt travels to Marseilles.” 

‘I have not quite decided where I am going,’ replied the 
Englishman, ‘I rather think I should like to see one of your 
free runs of bulls. Is it possible?’ 

‘Possible, m’sieur. To-day it is the Saturday; to-morrow the - 
Sunday. There will be free runs of bulls at a dozen of towns. There: 
is Arles—it is not far, the next place of stopping—and they have 
there the free runs of bulls all the Sundays of summer in the grand’ 
arena that the Romans built. And the women of Arles, m’sieur,. 
they are renowned, the are they most beautiful of all France. 
But, alas! it is necessary that I descend. Good day, m’sieur.’ 

It is only a forty minutes run from Tarascon to Arles, but 
in those minutes the Englishman made up his mind to stop there 
for the Sunday’s spectacle. Neither had he left the station of 
Arles for the town before he had convincing proof of courses 
libres de taureaux in a huge pink placard upon the first wall he 
saw. In the centre of the placard was a very large picture of 
a very fierce-looking bull, and, above the bull, the enticing 
announcement of ‘250 F. OF COCARDES.’ The Englishman 
stopped to read. 

It was a long document. ‘By permission of M. the Mayor,’ 
it began, ‘and at the general demand, there will be, the Sunday 
next, a 

GRAND COURSE 
OF SIX MAGNIFICENT BULLS 


of the great and reputed YONNET breed, among which will. 
appear the terrible bull, 
METODO, 


So appreciated for his spirit by the amateurs of Languedoc.’ 
Then followed the order of the spectacle, the names of the 


six bulls, together with the value in francs of the cocardes they 
were to bear, 
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Then came the rules of the game. No bull was to be in the 
arena for more than twelve minutes. Every cocarde fairly taken 
gave the taker the prize. Half a cocarde gave the right to have 
the prize, provided the bull carried the other half back with him 
to the ford. But if one razeteur tore off half a cocarde, but 
another took the remainder, the second man was to take the 
whole sum. The value of all cocardes not taken was to be put 
‘to the tombola. 

Next to this came the less important announcements. It 
was expressly forbidden to take hold of the bulls by the tails. 
‘Children under fifteen were on no account to enter the arena, 
and, if found there, would be pursued by the gendarmes. Last 
of all, came a polite note from the Direction of Les Avrénes 
a’ Arles, thanking the people of Arles for the kind way in which 
they had hitherto assisted at the spectacles, pointing out the 
merits of their programme, and asking a continuance of their 
favours. 

With all this in his head, the Englishman went up to his 
hotel in the forum of what was once called ‘the Gallic Rome.’ 

And, indeed, it is a wonderful place—this Arles, though now 
so sadly shrunken from its Roman glory. Then it numbered a 
hundred thousand souls; now not one-fourth that number. It 
was the town of emperors and prefects—a city of splendid 
palaces, with every luxury of the civilisation of Rome. But all 
this has vanished now, save for a few scattered ruins of forum, 
and theatre, and rampart, and the majestic amphitheatre, over 
which time seems to have little power. This amphitheatre 
dominates Arles. Whatever street one takes, some portion of 
its colossal circle looms up. To make its circuit is quite a walk 
in itself. Its forty-three tiers of seats were built to hold twenty- 
six thousand spectators. Strange scenes have been enacted 
there ; but now it serves only for the inspection of the tourist, 
the every-Sunday free course of bulls, and also, four or five 
times each summer of late years, for that great attraction to 
Southerners, a real Spanish bull-fight, with picadors, banderil- 
leros, matadors, and puntilleros, all complete. 

But this full-blooded spectacle was not for the morrow, 
though gaudy bills were out all over Arles advertising it for a 
fortnight later. There would be bustle enough in Arles then; 
but now all was quiet. Indeed, Gallic Rome seems half deserted 
save on such occasions. Our Englishman walked along the 
tortuous narrow lanes that pass for streets in Arles, and, winding 
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up and down hill, remind one of the native town of Algiers—a 
rabbit-warren of green-shuttered white and yellow houses, in 
which one wanders, hopelessly lost, unless one has a map! At 
their door-steps sat the famous women of Arles, in their quaint 
old-world costumes of velvet and lace, with their cold, fine-cut 
Grecian faces. Among such picturesque surroundings the 
Englishman spent his Saturday afternoon. 

But, if Saturday was quiet at Arles, Sunday was lively 
enough. Quite a crowd occupied the square that was once the 
forum of Rome-in-Gaul; indeed, there was scarcely standing 
room in the square, or sitting room in its cafés. Was the free 
run of bulls altogether responsible for this? Hardly, perhaps, 
for the Frenchman, unlike the Englishman, prefers to spend his 
Sunday in the streets rather than in the fields, unless, of course, 
he is a chasseur, in which case he sallies out with dog and gun 
and embroidered game-bag to scour the suburbs of his native 
town for little birds good on toast. All the morning the ancient 
forum hummed like the scene of a political gathering, until, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, the town band began to parade the 
streets of Arles, playing the most stirring strains it knew as an 
advertisement that the free course of bulls was going to begin. 

Then every one—man, woman, and child—began to flock to 
Les Arénes. Stalls had been set up outside the amphitheatre, 
where one might buy cakes, and cigars, and sticky-looking 
sweetstuff. Two of the many entrances of the great building 
were filled up by temporary box-offices of unpainted planks, 
and here one bought tickets. The prices were by no means 
extravagant. Sixty centimes for a-man, forty for a lady, soldier 
in uniform, or child, gave access to any part of the amphi- 
theatre save one tier. This tier was the place where of old the 
tribunes used to sit, and for a seat in it one paid an additional 
franc. It was not only the glory of sitting in the seats of 
the tribunes that was worth the franc, for this tier was fitted up 
with garden chairs, whereon one could sit more comfortably 
than on bare granite slab. 

Our Englishman, however, pays a modest sixty centimes for 
a man, and no tribune. Heenters. All around him is the vast 
circle of the circus of stone, its Corinthian arches dominated 
by towers showing like fretwork against the blue sky ; below 
him the arena, with its barrier of red-painted wood running right 
round, making a corridor between the walls and the ring, The 
seats nearest to the arena are beginning to be crowded. A 
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little to his left the town band-is playing the Marseillaise with 
much fervour. The Englishman’s eye wanders from one side of | 
the arena to the other. At one end he sees a collection of red- 
painted sheds ; this is the ¢orz/, or stable, and in it are the six 
magnificent bulls, including the terrible Metodo. On the roofs. , 
of these sheds are men in their shirt-sleeves, armed with long 
poles. It is their business to turn, by dexterously applied prods,. 
the bulls one by one into the arena. 

That sandy circle is already sprinkled with human figures. 
The aspirants to the 250 francs, represented by the six cocardes,. 
are taking off their coats. Their friends are giving them good 
advice on the subject of dodging bulls, and small boys are 
looking up at them with unconcealed reverence. Then comes a 
gendarme: ‘ Will those who are not going to compete kindly get 
behind the barrier, because the bull is coming. The adults. 
vanish of their own accord, the small boys are hunted away. 
Meanwhile the doors leading from the ¢orz/ to the arena have 
been flung wide open. The men on the roofs ply their poles. 
vigorously. With a wild rush the first bull, Je Commence,. 
dashes into the arena. 

He is a dark red, active, wiry-looking beast, slighter in build 
than an English bull; his horns are long and sharply pointed — 
business-looking weapons. At first he stares around him, and, 
as he turns his’ head this way and that one can see the little 
pink-and-blue rosette shining on his forehead. Then he begins. 
to notice the men, who as yet stand at a safe distance, and 
grows angry, and paws the arena, flinging morsels of sandy 
earth well over the barrier. Then a young man in a red jersey 
runs up towards him. The bull goes for the young man, the 
young man goes for the barrier ; but, before he reaches it, some: 
one else, coat in hand, runs directly past the bull. The beast 
turns to follow him, and thunders in his wake across the arena. 
Will he overtake him? Not a bit of it. A third razeteur has 
come between the bull and the man he is after, and the animal 
has turned suddenly off sideways to follow him. It is like the 
schoolboys’ game of ‘cross touch.’ 

The great flaw in a bull’s character is evidently lack of 
concentration. Like Macbeth, he is ‘infirm of purpose,’ and 
cannot apparently realise the fact that, if he could only make 
up his mind to chase one man till he caught him, instead of 
trying to catch half a dozen at once, the results would be more 
satisfactory—to himself. Indeed, it is this trait in his character 
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“that makes /es courses'libres de tauveaux possible. Had the bull 
~only brain enough to ‘confine himself to tackling one man at a 
“time; the'-game would -be a murderously dangerous one—dead 
‘vazeteurs would strew the arena in rows ; but, as it is, the bull, 
«chasing all who incite him, catches none. An accident is the 
rarest of things, though the Direction, to be on the safe side, 
vadvertises on its~bills that it does not hold itself responsible in 
kcase of one. 

-It is a pretty spectacle to see the angry brute dashing 
“blindly this way; that- way, every way, after his fugitive tor- 
mentors. » They are- round him like flies, as numerous, as 
‘tantalising, and as hard to catch. Now and then one makes a 
‘snatch at the cocarde as the bull’s head goes down to toss; but 
tt is obviously easier to dodge a bull’s horns than to acquire the 
twenty-five francs he is taking care of. At last one gets home. 
-He touches the rosette. But at that moment the bull shakes 
his head and the cocarde swings loose but unsevered at the end 
of its ‘string, half-way down the beast’s face. Five minutes have 
gone by. . 7 : 

Je Commence is beginning to get a little blown. He stands 
still again, and paws’ the sand, and bellows defiance. The 
wvizeteurs’ approach -him deferentially from every side. One 
“tentatively flicks -his’coat in Je Commence’s face. Then there 
‘is fun for the audience.’ In a moment the bull has the offending 
article of dress on his'horn ; it flies high into the air, only to be 
‘tossed;up again as it-descends. Then it falls with a flap on to 
the sand, and the bull: attacks it with horn and hoof. Out comes 
the lining -in strips. Something of the same kind would have 
‘happened’ to the coat’s owner if the bull had caught him, and 
this is what makes the sight so thrilling. 

But, far from dismaying them, this interlude and the cheers 
it evokes only makes the vazeteur bolder. They flock round the 
bull, inciting him to: fresh efforts. He has got his second wind 
now, and charges freely and frequently. But each time the man 
the lungés at just evades him. At-last a razeteur with quicker 
eye, swifter hand, or better luck than his fellows, fairly snatches 
the: little swinging: bunch of ribbons from its string. The 
audience:clap their hands vehemently, and even the disappointed 
competitors ‘can-scarce forbear to cheer.’ 

-Je Commence'has run his course. The job now is to get 
him. back’ into his’ stad again. The door of the fori swings 
open, and a heavy, domesticated-looking ox, with a great. bell 
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swinging from its neck, trots ‘in. Je Commence looks at the 
cabestro, as this decoy-bull is called, and then at the razeteurs. 
Shall he go for them again? he wonders. No, he feels hot, and 
a little tired and discouraged. So he trots after the trained 
cabestro to the open door of the Zord/, and the two vanish from ~ 
view. 

The band plays a short piece while the second bull is being 
manceuvred out of the privacy of the zorz/ into the publicity of 
the arena. He comes at last, and the same scene is enacted— 
the same charges, and feints, and pursuits; the same snatches 
at the cocarde. Time does not hang heavily whilst one watches, 
but detailed description would weary the most enduring reader, 
for the details of each course are, to one who is not personally 
following the adventures of vazeteurs he knows, almost exactly 
similar. 

But what of the terrible Metodo, whose name was writ so 
large on the bills? He was a black bull, very fierce and 
Spanish-looking, and defended his cocarde with all the ferocity 
that had made him (see the advertisements) such a terror to the 
amateurs of Provence and Languedoc. Yet he succumbed, and 
was left cocarde-less in the middle of the arena and in a very 
bad temper. In trotted the cabestro to entice him away. But 
whether the cavestro had himself a thirsting for the fray, or 
whether the terrible Metodo corrupted him, one cannot tell, but 
the two bulls made a combined attack upon the vageteurs. 
Things began to get warm. Then a second decoy-bull was sent 
in, but the three stood back to back at bay. But at last more 
pacific counsels prevailed ; one cadestro thought better of it, and 
trotted back to the ¢orz/, the other did likewise, and the terrible 
Metodo followed meekly enough in the rear. After this came a 
fifteen minutes’ interlude, ordained by the Direction that the 
razeteurs might get their breath a little. 

After Metodo came three more bulls, making up the adver- 
tised number of six. Four cocardes were taken; two bulls. 
carried back their decorations untouched to the ¢orz/. These 
amounts were put to the ¢ombola—traffled for, in fact, at the end 
of the day’s sport, and every member of the audience had an 
equal chance of winning. Round spun the ¢omdola, and every 
one examined their entrance-tickets for their numbers. After 
cach spin the winning figures were exhibited on boards. Then 
it was all over, and the audience swarmed out of the amphi- 
theatre into the streets, 
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Such is Za course libre de taureaux—the national sport of the 
South of France—a game seldom heard of out of its own 
country, and, when heard of, confused generally with the Spanish 
bull-fight, which has of late years spread so widely north of the 
Pyrenees. Between the two, however, there is no point of 
resemblance. One is the putting to death of an over-matched 
animal, the other a bloodless exhibition of skill and agility— 
exciting, picturesque, wholesome, apparently not too dangerous 
—a game in every way worthy of a high place among national 
sports. 


EEL-FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 
By ‘CHAMELEON,’ 


,OUTH AMERICA, with the exception of one or 
two countries in which the ‘tight little island’ has a 
bed rock interest, is comparatively a new land to the 
globe-trotter and hunter, and after three months in 

that delectable continent I can scarcely say other than that the 
greater part of it deserves to remain so, as far as Europeans are 
concerned. Game is plentiful, but the climate, the hardships 
and difficulties in reaching the right districts, and getting any 
sort of hunting comfort after one has reached them, has made 
me once more italicise in my note-book the fact, that, of all the 
new lands, Africa is good enough for me! 

Going down to Panama, we took a sailing vessel for British 
Guiana, and, arriving at Georgetown in due time, made our way 
up country to a gentleman who had promised to look after our 
start, see that we obtained reliable guides, and carried with us 
only what was actually necessary and what we were likely to 
want. This mentorship was not to be despised in a country 
where the inhabitants up country, to quote our host, ‘need no 
clothes, and no houses, the woods supplying them with food, the 
lagoons with fish, whilst a spear, fishing tackle and a hammock 
is all that one requires to meet that grand old tax-collector— 
Dame Nature!’ 

Details of preparation are dry reading, so I will plunge boldly 
into the first native sight that interested us, which was the 
annual eel-fishing of a division of what was once the Accawaios 
tribe. There may not be much in the words ‘eel-fishing’ to 
interest the average Englishman who buys his eels in the market, 
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unless he remembers, with a sigh, the dirty but glorious ect he 
had damming a salt water ditch on reclaimed coast land.and then 
putting on high | boots, with a number of other boys, and so 
digging out. the mud for the sake of the eels it contained. I-re= 
member one such day on the old Slippery Gowt: marsh, near 
Boston, where I and others caught sixty odd pounds of eels in 
one day by this method. That, however, was long, long ago, 
and I would deal with recent events. 

This eel-hunt in British Guiana was for ectne PRR fellows 
ranging from three to five feet long, capable of generating their 
own electricity, and administering severe shocks to any one 
entering the water in which they are when angered. Lest any 
one should think this an imaginative story, let me state that a 
reference to any natural history will describe these fish, and their 
peculiar power which is generated from a number of honey- 
combed cells; filled with a gelatinous fluid, abundantly supplied 
with nerves and located near the head. There are from four to 
eleven hundred cells to each fish, and I have since learned that 
a,specics, of this genus is occasionally caught on the English 
-coast, and,that Dr. Walsh, of the Royal Society, some years ago 
demonstrated a shock passing through eight persons from one 
of these fish. 

, The natives are crazy for them, and it is about the only ok 
A Seat they, take the trouble to conserve, which jis done by. 
capturing the specimens from the larger lagoons or inland lakes 
formed by the subsidence of water in summer after the rains, 
and then, transferring them to smaller pools or holes, dug in the 
soil, and cleverly fenced around with a basket-work fence of 
thorn, through which it is impossible for even such slippery 
customers to crawl, and over which it is impossible for them to 
climb. ,, From these tanks (recalling those of the ancient Romans) 
the fish are gathered for food as required, or for the tribal feasts, 
The; period of the first summer moon, early in May, is the time 
‘set for the great hunt, and we arrived a week or so before then, 
and, one of our party having some business (feather-buying) with 
‘the natives, we concluded to stay and participate as spectators. 
The three pools selected for the hunts were close together, and 
with considerable ingenuity a connecting ditch had been dug 
from one to.the other with the object of eventually getting all 
the. eels into the main pool or capturing them ex route. Look- 
ing into the water about sundown, we could see scores of them 
lazily floating about on the surface of the verdure-specked pool, 
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large, yellow, almost livid eels, more like snakes than anything 
else, uncanny, and worse than a barking conger. There they lay, 
just moving a tail listlessly ; but throw in a stone, or disturb 
them in any way, and, instead of gliding off with the swift undu- 
lating motion we all know so well, these eels appeared to 
‘hump’ themselves (after the fashion of poor Fred Archer when 
he commenced to drive down the home-stretch), and, drawing 
the stomach in, curved up their back, and, suddenly straighten- 
ing themselves, would dart forward in a most vicious manner, 
and then slowly curve up the back again. This I learned was 
the method of producing the shock. These pools were bordered 
with great palm growths, and marvellous banks of rushes and 
ferns, prominent among all being the great Ita palm which 
furnishes the native with food, shelter, clothes, drink, and house 
furniture, 

The night before the hunt strangers began to make their 
appearance, some on foot but more on horseback, shaggy sturdy 
nags, the possession of which showed the wealth and importance 
of the owner. Every man as he dismounted took-a piece of 
bark fibre rope, formed into two loops close together, and ter- 
minating in a long loose end ; the two loops were slipped one on 
each foreleg, the long end passed over the back and under the 
body as a girth, and thus the hopples were suspended at the 
correct height, and the horse was allowed to go loose, confident 
that he would not stray far, while the hind legs were at liberty 
to defend the animal in case he was molested. Under the trees 
to the west of the main body of the camp were the women, busy 
making piwarri, a drink made of cassava and water fermented, 
and generally made in a canoe, no ordinary type of vessel being 
large enough for the quantity required. I may say that this 
cassava is what we know as semolina, and the drink is made of 
cakes roasted brown and boiling water poured over them, while 
other cakes are masticated and mixed in later, and then the fer- 
mentation progresses apace. The black bulk of the canoe, 
the fitful moving figures of the workers with their fanciful 
and gaily coloured dresses, thrown up by the background of 
tropical growth, made a weird picture lit by the firelight. Great 
Scott, but I felt a long way from Broadway or Piccadilly as I 
lay smoking a pipe just at the edge of the shadow belt ! 

Before dawn we were awaked with a drumming sound pro- 
duced by pounding a tree trunk, and, turning out, found every 
one making breakfast, catching horses, or getting ready, and in 
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a state of nervous excitement which has to be seen to be credited. 
I do not know if it was to be laid to the hunt or to the sight of 
the piwarri! Fifty men or so mounted, and commenced making 
a five or six-mile détour, over the savannas and grazing lands to 
the south-west, with the object of rounding up a number of wild 
horses and mules to be found there. The remainder of the 
party spread out in two long lines, extending a mile or so from 
the pools out into the open, the two lines forming a V, with the 
point to the pools and the opening to the prairie. As the 
rounders up corralled the horses and mules they drove them 
down between these lines, and as the riders came up the lines 
closed in with them, until soon there were two almost solid walls 
of men armed with long light poles to drive back charging 
prisoners, and between them acouple of hundred wild horses and 
mules nearly out of their minds at the fear of some unseen terror. 

I and the rest of our party made our way to some fallen 
palms near the water, and climbed them to get a good view of 
the future proceedings. As the captives were driven nearer and 
nearer the water, native after native slipped away, and, changing 
his light pole for a long-handled spear, ran around to the other 
side of the pool. At last the struggling horses and mules stood 
in an almost solid block at the edge of the pool ; they would not 
go in, and could not retreat, so the natives, taking hold of 
hands, and others forming a sort of flying buttress to the human 
wall, just shouldered them in by solid force. The first one 
shivered and reared as he felt the water strike his legs, and, as 
he reared, was thrown over on his back in the shallows by 
others forced in, and, making a great splash and a flounder, he 
boldly breasted the water and started to swim to the other side 
in the hope of getting out and effecting his escape to the broad 
green lands where no one bothered him in this way. Poor 
fellow, I felt sorry for him; I hate to see a horse or a dog 
tormented ! 

The eels, still at the bottom or twined around the aquatic 
growths, were rudely disturbed, and, not understanding the 
nature of the invasion, endeavoured to defend themselves with 
the peculiar and fearful weapon Nature had given them. 
Coming to the surface, livid with rage, they rushed against the 
foe, not with any intention of biting or worrying them, but to 
discharge their curious batteries. In and out among the horses 
they curved and coiled, ‘humping’ themselves here and there 
with a vigour that seemed in many cases to throw them clear of 
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the water, while the horses, crazy with fright to commence with, 
and still further excited by the cries and blows of the men, and 
more especially by the strange and sharp pain communicated 
by the water touching their skins, for the small pool now 
appeared to be thoroughly charged with the mysterious electric 
fluid, shrieked in a heart-rending way, as with straining and 
protruding eyes, and tossing, bristling manes, they endeavoured 
to make their way out of the water by any outlet that presented 
itself. Swimming to the nearest edge, they were driven back 
by blows on the head from spear-handles, while the eels which 
had pursued them to the bank were speared and tossed high 
over head some distance up the bank, where other natives, 
principally women, killed them. 

The edge of the pool was surrounded by swarthy natives, 
yelling, gesticulating, dancing, and spearing; never did I see 
such a pandemonium, but all keeping a respectful distance from 
the water, and never, in their frenzied excitement, forgetting 
themselves sufficiently to lay hands on an eel. Every now and 
again one cutting a higher caper than the. rest would slip and 
fall, and, if his body happened to come in contact. with a 
squirming eel on the land, his yells could be heard for half a 
mile. In a short time several horses, whether from the con- 
tinuous shocking or fright, were drowned, the eels had exhausted 
themselves, and, although the water was still heavily charged, 
they, individually, were inert and almost devoid of electricity. 
Then the work of driving them into the narrow ditch began, 
and as they passed through they were scooped up in reed 
baskets and transferred to the preserves, while those that slipped 
past escaped into the next pool to recuperate for the next hunt 
two months later. The horses were allowed to climb out, but 
few of them could do more when on land than stagger to the 
shade and there fall down to rest until the effect of the shock 
wore off. Pearson, one of my party, said, ‘I don’t believe that 
water is electrified, and I am going down to see.’ With that he 
started to get off the palm trunk, and, his feet slipping on the 
shiny bark, he rolled and fell headlong into the water. His 
doubts were at an end, I never heard sucha yell from mortal - 
man in my life; fortunately he was only in a foot or two of 
water, and IJ leaned over, taking his hand and yanked him on 
his feet, when he scrambled out more frightened than hurt, and, 
as I seized his hand to help him, I distinctly felt the shock from 
his body shoot into my own. 
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By this time the sun was high in the heavens and the heat: 


intense; every one was glad to get into the shade and rest, 
except the women—they know but little of rest! They were: 


busy cleaning the dead fish, and rolling them up in sections in _ 


pieces of palm leaf to be baked after sundown, and handed 


around to the assembled multitude, who found the fish increase — 


their thirst for the horrible piwarri, a thing by no means. 


requisite. Then drums beat, the strange and not particularly _ 


handsome native dances were perpetrated, and the great hunt 
came to an end with a wrestling display, in which the antagonists. 
did not grasp each other, but each held a shield or hurdle made 
of the light branches of the Ita palm lashed together into a. 
frame four feet square; each is held breast high and the 
wrestlers rush together, each trying to get in a side blow and 
topple his adversary over ; failing in this, the contest continues- 
until one is able to execute a flank movement, and down goes. 
the outgeneralled man. Rather heavy exercise after an eel 
diet, but a man who can stand piwarri does not mind a trifle 
like that, and the evil spirits (query, ‘D.T.’?) must be kept away, 
anyhow. 


“STORMER’-THE SNAKE-KIELER, 
By E. B. KENNEDY. 


On »ND this is how I became possessed of the dog. 

”N = During the early sixties when Northern Queensland 

2) was making her first venture in the cultivation of 

sugar-cane, my mate and I found ourselves in 

Brisbane, having chartered a small schooner to convey emigrants. 

and stores to that part of tropical Queensland which is situated. 
in 21° south. 

Passing down Brisbane streets, when that town consisted 
for the most part of wooden houses roofed with galvanised iron,. 
I saw a man in the act of unloading heavy baulks of rough. 
timber from a dray. Each log as it fell to the ground was met. 
by a white bull terrier, who critically examined it, snuffing and 
peering allaround. This dog filled the eye at once. Of large 
size—at a guess somewhere about fifty pounds’ weight—his. 
grand chest and loins denoted great power, whilst his broad head 
and bright eyes bespoke intelligence. Colour pure white ; ears. 
and tail left as nature made them. 
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In answer toa query of ours the owner thus gave ys its. 
character briefly, — 

‘He’s hell | he'll have anything yoy put ‘im at, eh! and what 
You don’t set ’im at; and he Can box too.’ 

This was evidently too good an animal to be left behing us, 
and [ Offered, and the owne a i 
Price, Namely a Sovereign, which 7 


Was he named), puss was Packed in an iron-barred Cage instead 
of the ordinary hamper, 


Was death on snakes! and a snake-killer he always remained, 
killing Many scores whilst he was with me, and never was he 
Once bitten, None were too large or too small for his fangs. We 


Ve saw him snuff about, then cautiously follow a trail. Soon, 
vith a fierce spring he hurled himself into a tussock of grass, and 
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was quicker than ourselves and:the snakes put together. He 
would watch a snake’s hole like a cat, and one day we saw him 
fling a three-footer out as it was entering its abode, and before 
it could turn its fangs upon him Stormer had it in the middle 
with his old grip. He wasalso atrue fighter, as I shall presently 
show, and the only occasions on which he ever opened his jaws 
to make a noise was when he had discovered a whip or other 
snake up a tree, when he would sit for hours under it and bark 
till some one came. All was grist to his mill,—bandicoots, cats, 
guanas, even a three-foot alligator which was penned up, all 
went under. 

He got us into more than one trouble. 

One evening we were playing cards at a neighbour’s house, 
Stormer had been left outside doing ‘sentry go,’ as the ‘ Mialls’ 
or wild blacks were troublesome at that period, when all of 
a sudden our friend’s cat set up a terrific yell, spitting and 
clawing amongst our legs ; when, amidst the hurricane, we saw 
that one of its paws was held down by something between the 
floor-boards. Stormer heard the uproar, sprang through the 
window, seized the cat in one of his grips, before we could get 
under the table to stop him, and having chucked its body on one 
side commenced tearing up the boards to get at the snake which 
had wrought the whole mischief ; however, it got away under 
the house. 

But our terrible ally nearly lost his life one day, though not 
by a snake, 

One day I went down to the river, as I often did, to fish for 
baby sharks, which come up with the high ‘springs;’ these sharks 
run from two to four and five feet long. Having hooked a 
fish, using a large whiting for bait, I played him on a powerful 
hand line, and, getting him at length into the shallows, whipped 
out a revolver, and as usual practised at his head. Stormer on 
this occasion had had many goes at the shark, but could not 
fasten; and we were returning home, he running at my side 
with a sad expression of countenance, when he suddenly threw 
up his head with a distinct gulp of satisfaction, and bounded off 
at full speed into the blady grass. 

The next thing I saw on reaching a small eminence was the 
grass being battered and beaten down at a spot about a quarter 
of a mile off, as though a lot of invisible flails were thrashing it, 
but not a sound could I hear. This grass was as tall as a man, 
and when I at length reached the spot I found Stormer one 
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mmass of blood, holding on like grim death to the foreleg of a 
darge red dingo. The wild dog, with a gaping wound in his neck 
and one of his ears hanging by a few sinews, was making a 
terrible onslaught on my warrior, not hanging on, as dingoes do 
mot hold, but every time those jaws came together they sliced up 
-old Stormer somewhere with terrible rips. The worst punish- 
ment was inflicted before I arrived. Both evidently intended 
to fight to the death, and I believe that Stormer would have 
‘been the victim; but, when the dingo saw another enemy 
approach the scene, he gave a mighty wrench, and left the bulb 
-of his foot in his adversary’s jaws. The latter sprang in a dazed 
‘way after his retreating foe, but had not gone many yards when 
he staggered and fell from loss of blood. 

This was the only occasion on which he allowed me to carry 
chim. At home we bathed his wounds, and had to muzzle him 
‘whilst they were being sewn up. Only his sheer pluck saved 
him, for a dingo’s bite is terrible. In a few weeks’ time, when 
-our warrior could hobble about, he went the rounds of his snake 
country, first inspecting the banana-trees near the house, because 
‘there lived the green frogs, and there came the snakes to prey 
-upon them. 

I should mention that I had long ere this disposed of my cat, 
-and that Stormer was always shut up if any civilised dark- 
-skinned man was about. 

Some time after the dingo episode, and when the old bruiser 
was perfectly whole again, I took him to Rockhampton, as he 
wwas ever a faithful guard. Having arrived in the town, I found 
some rough quarters at a boarding-house, and before midnight 
‘turned in to my bunk, leaving doors and windows open, as it 
was an unusually hot Christmas time. Towards morning I was 
.awaked by a heavy plunge, succeeded by deep snorts and groans, 
-and had just time to see by the dim light a dark object flying 
-out of the window, with another white thing hanging on to it. 
‘My old “ rat trap” again,’ I thought, ‘but what is he pinned on 
to?’ Before I could find a light I heard Stormer return licking 
-his chops, and on getting outside I found a large wallaby lying 
‘dead under the verandah. Cause of death, a big hole in its - 
throat. This proved to be a tame pet of the house, and next 
smorning there was the devil to pay. I was waked up again by a 
tremendous growl, and, hastily jumping up, I closed doors and 
vwindows, when from outside came a violent kick at the door, 
which made Stormer perfectly mad, and I was thus addressed by - 
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my irate landlady : ‘ Young feller, be that blank dog yourn? Cos: 
if so, he’s been and killed our kangaroo, and my man’s going to 
shoot ’im. It’s like you’re blank new chum’s But here I 
interposed very civilly with, ‘I don’t want any more of your lip. 
Send your man here, but tell him not to come in,’ and she went. 
away, calling me some very naughty names. Her place was shortly 
taken by a man accompanied by a gun. He was evidently on the- 
boil, but, doubtless knowing that he had me bailed up, kept his 
temper. What annoyed me were the insulting epithets he 
addressed to old Stormer through the door, when an unusually 
pronounced war challenge from the latter brought him up. 

‘Ha! So your tyke smells mine. I reckon you'd better 
keep the door fast. Mine can box, and ’ud eat yours up in two: 
shakes,’ 

‘Not quite so fast as that,’ I rejoined. 

‘What? D’you tell me you've got a match for old Crib 
here? Not you nor any other [adjective] new chum in the 
Colony,’ replied mine host; and I could see him swell himself 
with conscious pride. 

‘Enough of this, I answered. ‘My dog fight!!’ Then a. 
pause to prepare him. ‘Fight! [ll tell you what he can do. 
Rats, cats, bandicoots, snakes, dingoes, alligators he just divides;, 
and as for dogs 

But here my friend’s manner changed as he saw business was. 
meant. 

‘Tl tell you what Pll do,’ he grimly remarked, as he leisurely 
cut up a plug of Barrett’s twist. ‘My old Crib shail box yours. 
for the price of the kangaroo—say a note.’ 

I consented, though unwillingly, and we met an hour later: 
on the banks of the Fitzroy with our respective champions.. 
Reader, did you ever see a real dog fight? Not a rough and. 
tumble of great cry and little wool, with a streak of blood, and 
people around shrieking to separate them; but a battle, where,. 
after a feint or two, they clinch never to be separated, and never 
a whisper between them. In the fifties it was no uncommon 
thing in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square, but I have: 
never wished to witness another since the ‘ Battle of the Fitzroy.’ 
The spot was badly chosen, but the dogs could not be restrained.. 
The ‘ring’ was formed high above the river, but the bank from 
it fell away at an angle of about forty-five degrees to the water. 
The red Irish terrier, Crib, opened proceedings by walking 
calmly up on the tips of his toes to overhaul his antagonist,. 
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‘Stormer, with-hackles .up, every muscle standing out like steel, 
-and a sort of, fom Sayers expression about him, stood firm. The 
next movement proved them at once to be both old fighters, for 
‘each feinted and each tried for the other’s leg, but neither got 
home. My landlord was walking about in high glee, and 
addressing a small crowd which had gathered : ‘ Prutty sparrin’. 
Prutty an opening as ever I seed.’ The combatants meanwhile 
in some way rolled, over each other, but both were on their legs 
again simultaneously, and without waiting for ‘time, and 
quicker, than the. eye.could follow, Crib seemed to have en- 
gulfed a portion of the side of Stormer’s neck, whilst the ivories 
of the latter had apparently swallowed Crib’s ear. Thus they 
clinched, and there they grimly held, whilst not a sound could 
be heard excepting the spasmodic blowing of their nostrils. The 
minutes passed. The Irish terrier and the British bull had 
“caught on’ like.a -hill-top novel. Storme:, owing to his white 
skin, appeared to be the really stricken one, but the side of his 
neck, as apart from.the.throat, was nothing but muscle, and the 
grip there affected him but little. He was only watching his 
opportunity, and whilst. we gazed we saw him drop the ear of his 
opponent, and with the same movement fix his fangs under the 
throat. The extra movement caused both dogs to lose their 
footing on the brink, and they rolled down as one body into the 
river, and disappeared, only to rise again the next moment to 
the surface, mezther having quitted his hold. 

As if the same thought inspired us, Crib’s owner and myself 
shouted to a naked black fellow who was looking on, to go in 
and hold them under. The black dived and drew them below 
the surface till, they relaxed, when both combatants struggled 
ashore, and we.each whipped up our respective heroes, and 
by mutual consent agreed to call it a drawn battle for, the 
‘present. yrayopeyp ie 

, It was,-over,.and,I, have never urged any dog to fight since 
that day; nor would we have done so then, had not a false 
pride on both sides compelled us against our better judgment. 
We nursed our plucky brutes in all amity under the same roof— 
brutes which, had they been human, would have been com- - 
petent to lead a forlorn hope. 

And now comes the sad sequel which, even after this lapse 
of time, I can hardly bear to dwell upon. I shortly returned 
north again, and took my dear old terrier with me. When I was 
once more home I found that the dingoes had been playing 
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havoc amongst my fowls, and had killed a favourite calf as well; 
so I ‘baited’ one portion of a cultivated field, keeping Stormer 
fastened up, going the round of the baits every morning at day 
light, and finding more than one dead dingo. 

One day I found all the baits untouched save one. I took 
these up and hunted all round for a possible dingo, but not 
finding one, concluded that I had wrongly counted, and thought 
no more of it. The next day, there being no baits down, I was 
going down to the river to give the old dog a swim, when he 
ran into the middle of a ploughed field, to the very place in fact 
where he had fought the dingo, dug up something and devoured 
it. No baits had ever been put within half a mile of this spot. 
Every old colonial will know what is coming. A wretched! 
crow had carried off the lump of kidney fat which I had missed, 
and buried it. 

The dreadful truth burst upon me. Leaving the dog with a 
Kanaka, with whom he had always been on friendly terms, I 
rushed up to my house, got a plug of tobacco and returned—too: 
late. The Kanaka said he had jumped about and then fallen 
down. The old hound’s glassy eyes looked pitifully into mine 
as in agony I rammed the tobacco down his throat. It had no- 
effect, the strychnine had done its cruel work. I could bear no 
more, and with one last look at his scarred old body walked 
away, feeling that I had been the innocent cause of the death of 
as faithful and plucky a canine friend as ever man had. 

There is little more to tell ; but on visiting Rockhampton a 
few weeks later, and meeting my former acquaintance, the first 
words he said, with upraised hand, were : 

‘Don’t ask me after old Crib. The humpy caught fire a few 
days after our fight, and he was burnt to death on his chain afore 
we could get to him!’ 

A judgment for us both, some will say ; however that may be, 
I have liked many a dog since but have never /oved one as I did 
old Stormer. 
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HINTS TO SHORE SHOOTERS. 


By L, CLEMENT. 


scores most at shore shooting. It is quite a science 
in itself, and as such the novice should: first of all 
study its rudiments. 

To begin with, ascertain the topography of the shore which 
you intend to patronise. Find out its leading creeks and their 
conformation, their windings in and out, and whether they are: 
safe to cross at low tide, and at what time of the ebb or flow 
they can be forded. This knowledge will come in to you very 
handy if you happen to be in pursuit of birds which you 
have marked down on the other side—the usual side, by the 
way. 

Next, be careful to inquire from the local men if there are 
any ‘softs’ (z¢., quagmires) on the saltings. If there are, you 
must get one of the men to come with you and point them 
out, for it is a matter of life and death to cross a ‘soft” 
without having first strapped mud-shoes over the soles of your 
boots. There are but few saltings which have not here and! 
there a few such rotten places, and few of these spots there are 
which have not some dismal adventure connected with them. 
Indeed, the most dangerous incidental part of shore shooting 
after the rising of the tide is the existence of those slimy, oozy,. 
soft places where, once in, it is little short of a miracle if one 
escapes. Well, once you know what spots to avoid, and how 
your saltings and their creeks lie, and bearing in mind the flow 
of the tide, and up to what time you can remain shooting on 
the saltings after the said flow has begun, you have all your 
preliminaries settled. 

Now we come to actual sport. To begin with, a dog is an. 
absolute necessity for satisfactory shooting. The professionals 
themselves rarely go out without a dog of some sort. It does 
not matter much to them what breed their dog is, so long 
as he retrieves well from land and water. Some have sheep-- 
dogs, and I have even known one who used a whippet trained 
to retrieve, but I always suspected that ‘joker’ of being rather 
partial to ‘fur, and, of course, if he had a long shot at a hare 
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(hares are mighty fond of squatting on saltings), why; the 
whippet gave such a dusting to the wounded ‘hare that he soon 
brought her to book. 

It is astonishing at what speed a whippet can/go, specially if 
‘he is used to shooting, and knows or thinks that ‘pussy’ has | 
been peppered. Anyhow, that fellow and his whippet used to 
clear the saltings. of every hare, you may be sure. 9») ~ 1" 
ys gentleman sportsman, however, would deprecate reddit 
‘to such unfair, . poacher- like practice. His dog is either a 
‘retriever or also a strong and stout spaniel. _ The. lattervis 
-generally liver—the best colour for that work, being undis- 
tinguishable at, any long distance—or liver and white, black and 
white, lemon and white, or black. Retrievers are either liver or 
black, the former should be preferred. 

Whatever may be the colour or breed of your ‘dog, he 
ought to be able to. beat a reed-bed steadily and close to the 
-gun ; he ought, not to whine in his excitement when he sées or 
hears birds coming; he ought to have an excellent nose, for, a 
good deal of his retrieving is done at dusk or at night, when it 
is impossible to distinguish the dead birds on the ground amidst 
the rough salt grass, and then he should not leave, heel till 
told; and, finally, he must be tender-mouthed enough. to re- 
trieve even a jack snipe without spoiling it. So, you see, a 
-good shore shooter’s. dog has to be a pretty decent sort of 
creature, if, he is to, fill the bill satisfactorily. oe eee 

Now, as to the best way of proceeding. A.shore: shooter 
worthy of the name should be at a good flighting. point half. an ~ 
hour before daybreak. The flight lasts generally twenty. ‘minutes 
or thereabouts, more or less. When the flight _is over, the 
shooter, should work the saltings and the shore against. the 
wind. By-so doing. his dog will scent any cripples on, the. way, 
and it is surprising what a lot of birds are thus gates if the 
harbour is well shot by puntsmen with their big guns.. 

You see, these men shoot with swivel guns, carrying. fcom 
half, a pound to a pound (and sometimes more). of ,shot,and, 
as they shoot by night in the thick of bunches. of fowl, they 
lose, perforce, a large percentage of their winged birds. by reason 
of their inability to follow them in the darkness. _ 

_.y. these winged birds,slowly drift ashore, carried. dae tat the 
wind and_ the waves, and will assuredly become the: prey of..the 


shore shooter. if he has a good dog. Therefore always work.a 
lee shore for cripples. , 
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But for lively birds, untouched so far, the shore to windward 
is the spot where you will find them early in the morning, 
sheltered from the wind, with their heads half tucked under a 
wing, and eyes closed or half closed. Sometimes they squat on a 
shelving bank, thus sheltered; sometimes they are in shallow 
water, bobbing serenely up and down with the slight motion of 
the waves, and with their heads also tucked under. If there 
is a bank of any size close handy, and you make no noise, 
you can walk right on the top of the unsuspecting ducks, I 
have done it myself many and many a time, and what a 
mighty quacking arises, to be sure, when you put in your 
appearance! 

But it is then too late for the deluded birds, for, a shore 
shooter is, usually, a crack shot of the first water, and he is sure 
to plant in a beautiful right-and-left before his customers leave 
him. Nothing, however, is prettier than to catch thus, ducks 
unawares. I have sometimes crept in a dry ditch up toa 
‘fleet,’ where forty, fifty, a hundred sometimes, teal and duck, 
were thus resting, and it is a most interesting sight.. Close to 
you is an old drake, with his green head well buried in the soft 
feathers of his back and partly under his left wing; but his 
weather eye is open, and, at the slightest movement on your 
part, he will spring into the air as though thrown up by a 
catapult. . 

On the water, in the shallows, there are a dozen teal, 
washing themselves and preening their feathers. They seem 
perfectly confident of their safety, and act as though they were 
quite at home. A woful mistake on their part, for, one barrel 
floors five of them and cripples two more, and the second 
barrel knocks over the old drake, who, startled from his 
slumbers by the report of the gun, jumps affrighted at sixty 
miles an hour, but is turned head over heels in the air before 
he has covered thirty yards. 

The great charm of shore shooting lies in the immense 
variety of birds which one meets over all large saltings. Some 
birds are very small—ox-birds, for instance—but they and their 
congeners sail about in immense flocks, and thus record shots 
have been made into their serried ranks. The bigger birds, 
such as curlews, oyster-catchers, &c., are not, unfortunately, so 
numerous, but in some districts they are very fairly abundant, 
and, as, during the winter season they are always in small 
bunches of a dozen or more, they give the sport an immense 
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amount of zest. Lapwings occasionally patronise the saltings,. 
but not so much as one might expect. They seem to prefer 
the drier inland meadows, ploughed fields, &c. Red-shanks are 
very handsome birds, and so are whimbrels, or half curlews, as: 
they are called in some districts. 

Of course the biggest wild fowl is the noble swan. It is. 
somewhat rare, but in very hard winters they can be had. 
They, however, generally choose for their resting-place the 
unfrozen middle of a very large and otherwise frozen pond, 
and so are unget-at-able. But now and then one is bagged, 
even by a shore shooter, either by a successful stalk or else 
through the bird flying over his head whilst he is hidden in 
ambush. 

The antics of swans are few and far between. These stately” 
birds do not seem at all inclined to be frolicsome, quite different 
from teal, for instance, or widgeon, who are for ever playing,. 
gambolling, diving, &c. A swan is the personification of 
dignity, which does not, however, prevent him from resorting to: 
useful dodges now and again. 

Thus, a few winters ago, the writer saw five swans in 
Chichester Harbour at dawn. They were in a file, paddling 
quietly, and tacking against a gentle breeze; but their leader, 
an old veteran, who evidently knew something, had stretched 
his near hind-leg over his stern, and, having carefully spread his. 
toes upwards, his foot acted just like a sprit-sail, and: thus he 
sailed along, reducing his labours very considerably in his 
tacking. 

Artful old chap! 

But there, I must not launch into my reminiscences, or there 
will be no end to them, and I am afraid I shall weary my 
readers. 

I must, however, very strongly urge beginners to be exceed- 
ingly careful of the tides. In November ’98 a terrific gale, which 
caused great havoc throughout the kingdom, proved particularly 
disastrous to the low-lying islands at the mouth of the river 
Thames. The sea-walls were topped by the waves, and literally 
washed away. On one of these islands two friends who were 
duck-shooting had to swim for their lives, and, of course, lost: 
their guns, ammunition, and birds, and very thankful they were 
to escape the terrific inrush of sea-water. Hundreds of sheep, 
horses, and cattle were drowned\on that occasion. 

I was caught once myself by an abnormally high tide on the 
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saltings near Shorn Battery on the Kentish shore ; and, had it 
not been that a sheep-hurdle happened to be handy, I should, 
to a certainty, have there met with a watery grave. 

Therefore, verb. sap., young reader. I had to climb on and 
cling to that hurdle for dear life, and a more dreary sight than 
the waste of waters all round me no one could conceive. 


BIG GAME IN ENGLAND. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


in South Africa are to-day either almost extinct or 
speedily becoming exterminated. Half a century ago, the 
quagga, we are told, roamed the plains of Cape Colony and the 
neighbouring territories in countless thousands ; to-day he roams 
no more, and the only memorial of him in this country is a 
battered skin in the Natural History Museum. The pied 
antelope, once so numerous that their tracks ‘resembled so 
many well-travelled highways, are now represented by two 
small herds, kept by private individuals, that will hardly survive 
into the twentieth century. Fifty years ago, Gordon Cumming 
and others, we learn, used to pot (in a colloquial, but not Crosse 
& Blackwellian sense), by night at the drinking-places, sixty or 
eighty specimens of the white rhinoceros in a season. To-day 
this beast is about as flourishing as the Dzdus zneptus. The 
eland and the giraffe are rapidly departing hence, and the 
elephant threatens to follow suit unless he is preserved—a policy 
that would make the hunter’s occupation somewhat expensive 
judging from the tariff announced some two or three years ago 
by Major von Wissman, who stated that he was about to exact, in 
a certain portion of German East Africa, fees ranging, in the case 
of white men, from 50 rupees for the first two rhinoceroses, and 
150 rupees for all after them, to 100 rupees for the first elephant 
shot, and 250 rupees for every succeeding member of that race. 
Monkeys, lions, hyenas, and boars—only those spelled with an 
‘a’ are mentioned, notwithstanding the extermination of those 
honoured by a capital ‘ B,’ and an ‘e,’ substituted for the afore- 
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mentioned letter—might, according to the edict of the Major, be 
killed without licence; but it is obvious that the hunter of the 
future will have a very different bag from that of his predecessor, 
not only in the way of variety but in numbers, and it becomes a 
moot point whether he would not do better to remain in Great 
Britain, where so many species of big game exist, and where 
the sport, under certain circumstances, is entirely free. 

The best lion hunt in this country during the last few years 
undoubtedly took place in the vicinity of Ludlow, in Shropshire, 
on the occasion of a mighty specimen of the race Felide 
escaping from his lair, which, in this instance, was the van of a 
travelling menagerie. On learning that the lion was at large— 
how it gained its freedom was never explained—an intrepid hunter 
forthwith went in search of the beast, with the idea of interviewing 
him with a revolver. Tracking him down with unerring skill, a 
meeting took place by a pool near Ashford Hall, and the tamer 
—a thousand pardons, the lion-hunter — speedily fired his 
weapon five times at the animal, with the result that the pro- 
prietor of the menagerie was, with equal celerity, 250/. the 
poorer. 

The mighty hunter, however, does not need to travel so far 
as Shropshire in quest of his prey. Let him roam about the 
Willesden Junction veldt, which is anything but trackless, and 
in the fulness of time he may meet, as he would have done had 
he been on the look-out a year last March, a splendid specimen 
of the lion of Africa and George Sanger. .He was ‘an absent- 
minded beggar,’ who escaped during the ides of March, and, having 
just dined, utterly forgot that he had a character for ferocity to 
keep up; indeed, his conduct was like that of an overgrown 
kitten, and, though he almost frightened to death an old lady 
when on his way to the football ground, it was not his fault, for 
he collided with her in the most friendly and playful manner. 
One of the methods of capture, we believe, of native hunters in 
Africa is to dig a pit, place a light covering of leaves, boughs, 
and earth above it, and tempt the unfortunate monarch of the 
forest to his doom by some succulent delicacy placed in the 
centre of the trap. A similar method was quite unintentionally 
put into practice by the natives of Willesden, for, when the 
felis leo awoke to the fact, when perambulating the North- 
Western line, that a large crowd was following him and it was 
his duty to account for some of the surplus population, he 
stepped on a manhole, and the lid, being of the customary 
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stability, fell in. Having been lassoed, hauled to the surface, 
trembling with cold and the shock to his nervous system, he had 
to receive a little stimulant before he could recover himself. 
Altogether his display of ferocity was utterly unworthy of his 
character, and the lioness who escaped last August from a wild- 
beast show at Darlaston, Staffordshire, through a caravan being 
blown over by the gale, showed much more fight ; but neither of 
them caused half as much consternation as the lion that was re- 
ported to have escaped in the neighbourhood of Eltham a year 
last November, and was said to be wandering in the vicinity and 
dining off stray dogs. This latter, or Kentish lion, was a most 
mysterious creature, for he caused Beckenham to tremble, 
though he has never been seen in the flesh from that day to 
this. 

We should very much like to deal with the subject of the 
lion hunt in Great Britain at length, but that of the genus 
Proboscidea trumpets us, and we must desist. Although ele- 
phants have the character of being conspicuously social in 
Africa, when translated to this country they undergo a con- 
siderable change, and, if they do not live a hermit-like existence, 
are rarely seen in herds of more than two or three, which is 
perhaps extremely fortunate, judging from the point of view of 
the Roads Committee of Urban District Councils. It is note- 
worthy that the elephant-hunting season of 1899 was only one 
degree less unsatisfactory than that of 1898, when no sport of 
any note was indulged in. Even in the former season, the only 
incident that came beneath our notice was less of an elephant 
hunt than an elephant’s hunt, for the brake-load of Shropshire 
Constabulary, that had the good fortune to meet a gigantic 
specimen face to face in the Bletchley jungle, far from relishing 
the interview, beat a hasty retreat, several of the police skzkaris _ 
making good their escape over a convenient fence. It appears 
that the elephant in question, having refused to be entrained 
at Euston, was marching by road to Liverpool, and that he was 
merely taking a look round while his coloured attendant re- 
freshed at an adjacent caravanseraz. After the season of 1896 
—during which some fine sport was seen at Taunton, where an - 
elephant of the weaker sex snapped her cable and cruised off to 
a bakehouse, where she broke in a door and speedily consumed 
2 bags of flour (each weighing 140 pounds), 20 pounds of 
currants, 14 tins of raspberry jam (tins included), 14 pounds of 
raw almonds, and 7 pounds of lemon peel; and in Norfolk—it 
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was thought that the season of 1897 would be disappointing ; 
but, far from this being the case, it lasted from April to the end 
of December, the game being very strong on the wing and 
providing excellent sport. The season opened at Neath about 
the middle of April, where a large elephant of temperance 
proclivities carried away the whole of the woodwork in the front 
of an hotel, and damaged the front of another. It then ran full 
tilt into the window of a shop belonging to a town councillor, 
and, after this shocking example of /ése mayesté, charged at a 
police skzkari, named Davis, giving him occasion to believe that 
he had had a very narrow escape. The following month 
Liverpool was enlivened by an elephant hunt through its streets, 
the animal having escaped from a ghat upon the Mersey when 
about to be shipped to America. The hunt afterwards extended 
to the plains.of Walton, and, all attempts to capture it that day 
being unsuccessful, the search was resumed the day following, 
and the animal caught when quietly feeding at a haystack ona 
farm at Aintree. This rogue of an elephant, immediately after 
his capture, again escaped, and was for some time lost in the 
Sefton jungle. An elephant known as ‘H.R.H.,’ on account of 
its having had the honour of carrying the Prince of Wales 
when in India, during the same year raided a baker’s shop 
at Dalston, and a few days before Christmas one of the 
members of the celebrated Wombwellian herd broke loose at 
Heitford, wrought havoc in a kitchen it entered, and caused 
the inhabitants of another house to call for the police, under 
the impression that burglars were at work in their usual noisy 
fashion. 

Although 1898 was so devoid of interest from the elephant 
shikar’s point of view, it was undoubtedly the best season 
the hunter of the British bear has yet seen. On Lady Day 
of that year the first bear hunt on bicycles was instituted 
quite involuntarily by some Shoreditch cyclists, who rode as 
only Shoreditch cyclists can, at full speed into a herd in 
the neighbourhood of Leighton Buzzard. One of the riders, 
during this exciting encounter, was thrown from his saddle, but 
alighted upon the back of one of the bears—a truly Rougemontal 
feat—and two others were thrown, but not without rolling over 
a couple of the zrsz. 

During the second week in August bear-hunting was very 
popular in the outlying villages of Colchester, but shopping and 
walks abroad were decidedly at a discount. The bear in 
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question escaped from its den near Walton-on-the-Naze, and 
for over a week roamed at large, though any able-bodied man 
‘with a gun in his hand thought himself at liberty to indulge in a 
dittle stalking. A few days later the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed in the Kettering neighbourhood, owing to the report that 
a bear had been seen on the road and in the woods and copses 
of the Stanion and Corby district. A bear hunt was organized, 
‘but the men and youths who went out to encounter the 
wanderer with lethal weapons failed to find him. A cyclist, 
armed with a bicycle pump only, was more fortunate, and came 
anto camp, evidently greatly alarmed, with the news that he had 
met the monster on the high road. Towards the end of Sep- 
tember the same bear was causing great consternation in sundry 
Leicestershire villages, having been noticed in Owstow Wood, 
Little Dalby, near Frisby, many of the inhabitants of which 
places refused to leave their houses so long as it was free. 
Early in October, however, it was caught in the vicinity of 
Belvoir Castle, after providing a hunt that was not equalled 
throughout the year, and we are not unmindful of the fine sport 
enjoyed by a sentry on Dover Heights that year, when the same 
were invaded by an Italian force in conjunction with some bear 
allies, but were successfully beaten. off by the whole guard with 
fixed bayonets. 

Since 1896, in which year there was a splendid hunt at 
Bedford, the ostrich has not afforded the British sports- 
man much excitement, but the pursuit of the Bedford 
ostrich through the streets of that town by a highly talented 
body of circus employés mounted on horseback, though it only 
lasted a quarter of an hour before the bird, which crossed the 
aiver, turned down a yard and hid its head in the Sahara of a 
stable, was captured, was said to be one of the most noteworthy ~ 
hunting exploits that the district has ever experienced, and one 
that has only once been rivalled, namely at Croydon a couple of 
years ago, when a boxing kangaroo ran amok through the 
busiest thoroughfares. 

Although we can hardly claim the discovery and capture of 
.a live locust in the pampas of Highgate, or the appearance of a° 
fine cockatoo in the Hampsteadean Cordilleras, both of which 
put in their appearance, during 1899, as examples of big game 
in England, nevertheless, the Heath, beloved by the Bank 
Holidayist, was the scene of some exciting adventures by flood 
and field in the July and August of 1898, when two monkeys,: 
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having escaped from the Bull and Bush Tavern, at North End, 
enlivened the every-day proceedings of the neighbourhood for 
about a week, and baffled all attempts at capture. They even- 
tually returned to their cage of their own accord, but, again 
escaping with two companions, they were, towards the end of 
August, killed, permission having been given for the trespassers 
to be shot. 

In addition to the afore-mentioned beasts, the British 
sportsman had an exciting time at Beeston-on-Trent in 1896 
with a mad cow, and a couple of years later a wild bull was. 
bagged in a wood near Downham Market. Apropos of this 
species of game, it is interesting to note, in respect to the power 
of the Lepel rifle, that a large bull that escaped and was a 
danger to the public of Bercey was shot by a soldier armed 
with this weapon, and the bullet, which hit the bull full on the 
forehead and killed it, went right through the animal’s body, 
coming out near its tail end. 

About two years ago a golden eagle—to quote a further 
example of the untamed creatures to be found in the British 
Isies, was shot at Beccles that measured seven feet from tip to 
tip, whilst another specimen of the same race, measuring five 
feet, succumbed last October between Lynn and Sandringham. 
In addition to these feathered strangers, a pelican fell to the 
unerring aim of a keeper at Brightling Park, in Sussex, that 
measured nine feet ten inches from tip to tip of its wings, but 
it was afterwards recognised as a wanderer from Kew Gardens, 
and no visitor. 

With regard to scaly creatures, a serpent twenty feet long 
was found dead in the Thames at Pimlico in 1896; a live snake 
four feet long was killed in Croydon parish churchyard in 1897 
by a police shzkarz, other snakes of a most venomous de- 
scription turned up at Covent Garden and Liverpool in those 
years, and a boa constrictor, whose dinner-hour had been 
forgotten, made things extremely lively at a theatre at Ashton- 
under-Lyne a few months ago. 

During the last few years sharks have been quite common 
objects off our sea-shores, specimens having turned up at 
Folkestone, Brixham, off the Tyne, in Bantry Bay, off the 
Admiralty Pier, Dover, in the Thames Estuary, at Holbeach, in 
the North Sea, off Port Madoc, off Eddystone and Heacham, 
the largest being over fourteen and the average about eight feet. 
An octopus was captured near the Leman Sands in 1896 that 
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scaled five hundredweight and measured eleven feet in length, 
and another specimen at Exmouth of less proportions two years 
later. Whales are now quite frequently cast up by the waves 
about our coasts, and even the Thames can boast of its por- 
poises ; but, so far, no seals have visited the metropolis, though 
Morecambe Bay, King’s Lynn, and Folkestone have been so 
honoured. The Royal river, however, can claim to have 
sheltered a crocodile for a few weeks. Certainly it was only 
two feet long, but still it was a genuine Saurian, and, doubtless, 
the Thames cygnets found it, notwithstanding its diminutive 
size, a ‘cruell craftie crocodile’ ere it was captured and returned 
to the grounds of Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s house at Weybridge. 


HAZARDOUS COACHING. 
By (Gi. cs JALCAND: 


Y old friend John P , and I were swopping yarns 
concerning the numerous and varied pecuniary straits 
which had beset us since last we had dined together. 
Like myself, he had lately returned from foreign 

parts, where we had been existing with many ups and downs 

for the last ten years, he in Australia and I on the plains of 
the great North West; neither of us had made our fortunes, 
but each seemed to have encountered his share of ad- 
ventures, pleasing and otherwise. It is said a _ certain 
amount of roughing it is good for a man, and certainly my 
old chum seemed none the worse for his sojourn in the 

bush; he was sound as a roach at forty, and looked barely a 

day older than when we had drunk our parting cup ten years 

previously. 

My last contribution to the discussion we were engaged 
upon had been telling of how one winter, when the Poker 
saloon had cleaned me out, and no work was to be had on 
the cattle or horse camps, I was reduced to accepting the 
post of schoolmaster in a rancher’s house, where, in return for 
board and lodging, I undertook the tuition of his half-dozen 
brainless kids. A lively three months the young rascals gave 
me too, not one of them knew even the alphabet when we 
started, and in addition they were as stubborn as mules; 
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‘but necessity compels, and, though decidedly out of my line, 


I was really rather glad of the job. 

‘Well,’ said John as I concluded the account of my career 
‘aS a private tutor, ‘I don't think I was ever in quite such 
desperate straits as you must have been, to make you go 
back to school work again, old chap, but the nearest I ever 
came to being absolutely broke was when old Umpire stood 
between me and an unsympathetic world. I have already told 
you how one season I was travelling about the country, 
visiting the little “back block” race meetings, with half-a- 
dozen very moderate chasers, acting in the varied capacity of 
owner, jockey, trainer, and groom, with only a half-bred black, 
Iby name Luke, to assist me.’ 

For a short time all went well, and I was picking up quite a 
-decent living, winning a lot of races, and backing my champions 
‘for all I was worth. At home here one must be a man of 
means to own racehorses and tour the country, but out there 
‘things are very different, stabling and fodder are both cheap, 
your horses perforce must travel on foot from meeting to 
‘meeting, there are no railways. 

The system has its advantages, for the fares are saved 
-and the gees simply train themselves, 

The value of horseflesh is also very low, 1507 would 
iprobably have bought my string, saddlery and everything. 
Unfortunately, the stakes were proportionately meagre, and, 
‘with the class of gees I owned, they took a lot of winning, 
though naturally I avoided meetings of any size. After a time 
things took a turn for the worse, my wins began to be fewer 
-and further between, I lost race after race, until at last my 
luck entirely forsook me. It was at a place named Wagga 
‘Wagga, where in a three days’ meeting I failed to capture 
a single event, and all my bets went wrong. It became 
necessary, in order to square these and the hotel and stable 
‘bill, that my gallant stud must pass into other hands, I could 
‘only reserve a horse Umpire, an old favourite, the hero of 
many a race. 

My scheme of spoiling the Egyptians had come to an 
untimely end, for they had completely spoiled me; it was 
useless to continue the campaign with nothing but my old 
‘crock, as he had grown hopelessly slow, and I only stuck to 
him because he was rather a pal and the least saleable of 
my lot. 
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So there I was, stranded on my beam ends, practically 
~penniless aud without the faintest idea of what I should do next 
-or even how I could exist. At this critical juncture I happened 
‘to be sitting with my pipe meditatively in the bar of the hotel 
where I was putting up, when in walked the manager of a tra- 
~velling theatrical company that had been performing in the town 
during race week, I had met the man often before, and, in 
response to my ‘How goes it?’ he proceeded to tell me that, 
like myself, he was stranded in Wagsa Wagga, not, however, 
for lack of means, but simply for want of transport, the reason 
‘being that the man who held the contract to convey the com- 
pany from town to town had gambled away his horses and 
-conveyance at the races. The poor manager was almost in 
tears. 

‘My dear boy’ (his esstomary form of address), he wailed, 
“what am I to do? We are due at Pungra on Monday (this 
was Friday). I can’t induce a man in this cursed place to take 
-uson at any price. If we attempt to foot it, we shall all perish 
‘together in the bush, and that will be the end of Marmaduke 
Muggle’s great London Combination ;’ he gulped the contents 
-of his glass as though it had been cold poison. 

During the recital of his woes an idea had struck me, which 
-gradually expanding took shape. Here was my chance of earn- 
ing some of the needful. I would help the man out of his 
difficulty and at the same time help myself. 

I inquired what pay the late driver had received. 

‘Five-and-twenty pounds a week, but I’d gladly make it 
‘thirty for the remainder of the tour. We are booked for six 
‘weeks ahead, but here we’ll have to stay,’ bemoaned the despairing 
“Marmaduke. 

‘Make out the contract. I'll take the job at thirty,’ I 
-said, to the evident astonishment of my companion, who, 
‘together with most of the inhabitants of the little place, was 
-aware of my. bad luck and the consequent sale of my stud. 
He began to ask questions as to ways and means, but I cut 
‘him short. 

‘ Look here,’ I said, ‘if ’m going to get you to Pungra on 
-Monday, there’s precious little time to be wasted, so hurry up 
‘with that contract or look out for another man.’ : 

This made him bustle, and, though evidently doubting my 
-ability to carry it out, he soon had the thing drawn up and we 
‘both signed. Then, with a promise to meet next day and 
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arrange for the start on Monday, I hurried away to make my~ 
arrangements. 

Now, I had noticed an advertisement in the local paper from: | 
a butcher in the town who wanted four colts broken to harness. 
So I hunted the chap up, and he showed me the animals in a. 
yard behind his shop; they were big, well-bred four-year-olds: 
as wild as hawks, though reputed to be halter-broke. We soon 
came to terms, and I agreed to handle them for 34 a head. 
Next I visited a livery stable where I had seen an old mail 
coach; this I arranged to hire together with the harness for- 
thirty shillings a week, and from the same man I managed to: 
borrow a pair-horse brake. Luke, the black chap, who hadi 
been with my chasers, gladly re-entered my service. 

That same afternoon we set to work on the colts, got the: 
harness on, and had them one at a time alongside the pole with 
old Umpire (who, fortunately at one period of his existence, 
had been broken to drive) as break horse. We gave them all’ 
a turn, and a lively afternoon we spent, as you may well’ 
imagine. A blue roan brute we named Satan managed to turn 
us out twice, but the worst of the lot was a black demon,,. 
Vampire, he could come more nearly tying himself in a knot 
than anything I have seen. 

My poor old gee was dead beat when we finished the last: 
late in the evening. 

Next morning, Saturday, we went at ’em, they had learnt- 
a thing or two during the previous afternoon’s tuition, and 
instead of improving they were worse than ever. 

Sunday was no day of rest for me, my man, or poor: 
Umpire, we just had to stick at those vicious brutes from 
morning till night. A large proportion of the population of” 
Wagga sat on a fence watching our proceedings instead of” 
going to church. It had to be done, for this was the last 
day of breaking, as my contract commenced next day when the: 
company was due at Pungra, forty six-miles distant. 

At sunrise my team was harnessed and the coach at the- 
hotel door ready to start, a man at each colt’s head hanging- 
on for all he was worth. Two of the beauties were on the 
wheel, Vampire, and Wild Cat, a fairly tractable bay; on: 
the lead was old Umpire, with a plunging brute on each side.. 
I bundled my passengers and their baggage aboard in double: 
quick time; there were eight of them, six men and two- 
women; one of the latter, a charmer of ample proportions, . 
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eyed the team and refused to trust herself to their tender 
mercies, but, when Marmaduke ungallantly hinted she would 
be left behind, she lost no further time in skipping up the 
ladder. 

‘Let ’em go!’ I shouted; the men sprang from their heads 
and we were off. 

By Jove, how they made the gravel fly, that brute 
Vampire hammering the splinter bar at every stride. ‘There 
goes my bandbox!’ shouted one. ‘The coach will be over,’ 
yelled a second. ‘They are running away, shrieked a 
third. 

Running away! I should imagine they just were, and, if 
that bandbox had been stuffed with diamonds, I couldn’t 
have stopped my lively team to recover it. They kept the 
pace up for a couple of miles as hard as they could drive, 
the old coach lurching and swaying behind until it was a 
mercy it held together and kept on its wheels. Luckily, the 
going was fairly straight, but once we came to a nasty corner 
turning sharp on to a bridge, when I thought we’ must upset ; 
I tried my best to get a pull, Luke helping me, as we 
neared the place, but our efforts made no impression on their 
awful mouths, and had it not been'for Umpire, who did his duty 
nobly and well, nothing could have saved us from disaster in 
the depths of the swift river. You may be sure I was 
precious glad when a steep hill brought them to their senses 
and they settled down to a more sober gait. How my arms 
ached ! 

After covering twenty miles we stopped at a wayside 
hostelry for breakfast, when we washed the colts’ shoulders 
and gave them a feed and an hour’s rest. You might 
think they would have been tractable enough when we started 
again, but not a bit of it; three were for another bolt, but 
the fourth, whose shoulders had suffered, preferred to sit down 
and jib, thus acting as a break on the others, who soon gave 
up trying, and long before Pungra was reached my passengers 
were able to loosen their grip on the seats, and take their 
eyes off the team to admire the scenery. We reached our 
destination in capital time and without further excitement. 

The company was making a three days’ visit, but I gave 
those tearing brutes no rest; we had the harness on every day, 
and, by the time we left Pungra with our load, I flattered 
myself that my team (though as yet hardly handy enough 
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for a coaching meet in the Park) would give little further- 
trouble. 

But my hopes were doomed to speedy disappointment, we 
had hardly cleared the outskirts of the town when that vicious. 
beast, Vampire, commenced to buck and plunge furiously. 
For this diversion he selected about as awkward a spot as he 
could possibly have found, a narrow track bordered by stumps. 
and live timber, on a sloping hillside not twenty yards from 
a precipice which overhung the river far below. I yelled at 
the leaders and lammed into them with the whip to keep the 
coach going, but that near wheeler meant business, and he soon 
had the concern off the road and amongst the bushes, then a. 
wheel crashed into a rotten stump, and I felt the whole show 
was toppling over. 

‘Jump!’ I shouted to my passengers, and was on the 
point of throwing myself off, when at the critical moment the 
Fates, in the shape of a friendly tree, caught the falling 
vehicle and most providentially propped it up. That was a. 
near shave if you like; had that tree chosen to have grown a. 
couple of feet to the right or left, nothing could have averted 
what must have proved a horrible accident, coach, passengers, 
and team would have dashed headlong into the river, with a. 
drop of fifty feet or more. 

As it was, the deviation from the perpendicular which. 
we assumed threw off every loose article aboard, including 
the stout lady and the morose gent who played the villain’s. 
parts. A thorny bush received the villain, and the villain 
received the lady. Both were flattened, but nobody was really 
hurt. 

We soon righted the coach and got it back to the road, but 
nothing would induce a solitary member of that nervous. 
company to occupy their seats until level going was once more: 
reached. This little accident appeared to have tried their 
nerves severely, it was not till after they had enjoyed 
a good lunch, with plenty of bottled beer, they regained their 
normal spirits. The bruised villain apparently still suffered 
both mentally and physically, the stout lady had fairly 
squashed him; but, as the poor girl said, she didn’t do it on 
purpose. 

That same afternoon the comedian, who by the bye was. 
the dullest chap imaginable when off the stage, confided in 
me that he was a bit of a naturalist, and possessed a gun 
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with which he hoped to collect skins of the various Aus- 
tralian birds and beasts. 

So, when a flock of shrieking parrakeets settled on some: 
trees close by the road, I pulled up and let the chap get. 
down to try his luck, first cautioning him not to fire till I 
had driven my skittish team some distance. I had only just: 
started them when he let fly both barrels; the birds dashed 
over our heads uttering terrified screams, with one accord my 
lively lot rose to the occasion, and set off half scared to- 
death. They hooked it for a mile or more before I got them 
in hand, and, as our next town was only about that distance- 
ahead, I thought it right and proper the juggins with the- 
gun should foot it, so drove on. Of course the fool went 
potting about and lost the track; he was, however, found and 
brought home in time for the evening performance. 

A few days later when on the road, my naturalist friend,. 
nothing daunted, was anxious for another chance with his 
gun. This time he was attracted by some cockatoos who were- 
nesting in a belt of decaying timber. Amongst the chaff of his 
friends, he descended and we drove off, every eye but the: 
driver’s being fixed on the sportsman. He was careful to let 
us get some distance before he fired, and Luke stood by 
the leaders. The company gave a sarcastic cheer as they 
saw the bird aimed at fly off unhurt. ‘By jingo, he has got. 
something, though, shouted one. ‘It a Walligator,’ yelled 
another. . 

I looked round, and there was my friend coming towards 
us dragging by the tail a giant iguana. The unfortunate 
reptile had been sitting on a branch unnoticed by the collector,,. 
until the pellets intended for the bird had lodged in his scaly 
hide and brought him to the ground. But the man was none 
the less prcud of his trophy. The creature was carefully 
deposited in a bran-bag, dropped into the boot, and the journey 
resumed. 

Soon after we had arrived at our journey’s end the 
naturalist declared the reptile must be skinned at once, ‘before _ 
ee got igh,’ as he said. Soa table was borrowed, and, having 
attired himself in a voluminous apron, he brandished a large 
carving-knife, and commanded Luke to ‘ produce the victim.’ 
The bran-bag was hauled in, Luke dumped its contents on the 
table and departed to feed his horses, whilst I retired into the 
adjacent bar for adrink. The whole company assembled to 
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see the operation, carefully fastening the door to keep out 
intruders. 

I had just raised my glass when a sudden chorus of yells 
and shrieks, as though the devil had broken loose, proceeded 
from the dissecting room. Rushing up, I burst the door open, | 
and beheld one of the most comic scenes I have ever wit- 
nessed. The devil 4ad broken loose. The iguana was come to 
life again and tearing wildly round the room. The, entire 
company, with the exception of the stout lady, were crowced 
on the table, while she, poor soul, was making frantic effc rts, 
assisted by her friends, to reach the coveted haven, and scres.ming 
at the top of her voice, ‘Saveme! save me!!’ When I arreared, 
they all yelled ‘The guaner! the guaner !!’ 

‘The what ’er?’ I roared. At that moment the weighty 
female was successfully hoisted on to the table, which promptly 
gave a violent lurch and collapsed with a splintering crash. By 
Jove, how they struggled and yelled as the iguana, probably 
most terrified of all, ran amongst their kicking legs. Becoming 
fearful the woman might get hurt in the frantic struggle, I 
collared a leg of the table and, as the reptile passed me in his 
wild career, I laid him low, really dead this time. 

But nothing would induce the amateur taxidermist to tackle 
it again, he was only too thankful to find a loafer, who, for a 
consideration consented to remove and bury the carcase. 

Many other funny incidents took place during our trip, but 
nothing beat the iguana-skinning, altogether it was a most 
entertaining time, and I was quite sorry when my contract came 
to an end. 

The four colts were delivered perfectly broken, with all the 
bounce worked out. 

The sum cleared over the whole business quite set me on my 
legs again, and, mounted on my old gee, I set out for the newly 
discovered and far-distant gold fields. How I fared there you 
already know. 
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THE WITCH DUCK: an Episope or THE FEns. 
By A FENMAN. 


‘The sweeping blast, the day o’ercast, 
The joyous winter day 

Let others fear, to me more dear 
Than all the pride of May.’ 


HE heaviest flood for years seethed and curled, frothy 
white, and angry ; the upland waters were still pour- 
ing down, and already the broad washes were brimful ; 
clear jets of water filtered and squirted through the 

great barrier banks that protected the fens from inundation, and 

men patrolled them shovel on back, keenly looking for indica- 
tion of a crack or slip or the much-dreaded issue of mud and 
stones, that tells of serious internal rupture. The abnormally 
high tides had closed the great doors at Denver sluice, and the 
minds of the fen-dwellers were strained with anxiety. - 

I had just slipped my small gunning punt into the water, 
and was arranging stalking sticks and paddles, when ‘Good 
morning, sir, said a man, 


‘With a kind of laugh in his speech, 
Like the sea-tide on a beach.’ 


To hop ashore and give a hearty shake of the hand to Mark 
‘Gethin was a matter of course. A-grand old specimen he. As 
he stood with head erect and easy pose of figure, yon of 


the lines :— 
‘His figure was tall and stately, 


Like a boy’s his eyes appeared ; 
His hair was yellow as hay, 
But threads of a silver grey 
Gleamed in his tawny beard.’ 


And how is the missis and family ?’ 

‘The boys and girls are well, sir, and Jane—there! I do 
believe she gets younger ; but, bless you, she won't hear of me 
going out with the big gun.’ . 

‘Why? There are plenty of birds out.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir, so there is; but somebody has told her that 
a witch duck has been seen on the sedge fen upwards, and says 
she, “ Mark, if you go out. gunning while that thing is about 
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you take me too, or you shan’t go.” Ah! ah! ah! so I have to 
be content with shore shots. I couldn’t vex Jane—oh, no! She 
thinks of a bad time we had with the white witch long ago.’ 

‘I should like to hear that story, Mark.’ 

‘The boys and girls will be at a neighbour’s party to-night. 
Come and spend the evening with us, sir, and you shall hear 
all about it.’ 

The matter was arranged, and I got afloat. 

‘Good luck, sir, and don’t meddle with the white witch.’ 

‘The very thing I should like to get.’ 

‘Then take my advice and let it alone, or harm might come 
of it, said Mark, gravely. 

Laughing at his superstition, I was soon spreading (punting) 
up the wash at a great rate, aided by a slight northerly breeze, 
bagging a few green and golden plover and a golden-eye on the 
journey. The sedge fen was reached, when the snow began 


to fall— 
‘Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken.’ 


Thicker and thicker it came down until the vision was limited 
to less than thirty yards, and save for the asping of a drake, or 
the low quack of a duck, the perfect stillness was delightful. 
Keeping to the open lanes of water, I soon found myself in the 
vicinity of fowl. Letting go both paddles, I struck the boat- 
bottom with my heel, when up rose about twenty, twisting about 
according to their custom when disturbed suddenly out of reed 
or sedge. Two fell to the gun, and another, I had not seen, 
swished past my head and fell dead about fifteen yards off. 
Evidently I had raised all the birds for some distance around. 
Both I and my boat were perfectly white, and ducks frequently 
flew quite near. Sitting still as they wheeled about, the shooting 
was good for a quarter of an hour. When all became quiet 
again, after dodging about for a couple of cripples, it suddenly 
occurred to me that I was lost. The fen was extensive, but it 
was all very jolly. I expected I should make land somewhere 
in time, and paddled slowly along, frequently putting up a bunch 
of ducks too much to right or left, for a side shot would have 
probably put me out of my little craft. 

Pausing by a clump of sallows (.S. aguatzca), I heard the soft 
bibbling of ducks not far ahead-—going on for thirty yards. I 
knew I was close up. I had let go my right-hand paddle, and 
was ready, when a rush of wings came ten yards behind me: 
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As the birds rose, in the flurry of seeing the white duck, J 
twisted round and made a snap-shot, pulling the right-hand 
trigger first (an unwise thing to do at any time); my finger, 
wet and slippery, struck the left at the same instant. The con- 
cussion knocked me out immediately. Clutching the boat, I 
managed to keep upright in about three feet of water, having 
scooped out as much snow and water as possible. After many 
efforts I got aboard again ; more ducks than ever were on the 
wing, but I was making too much noise with my struggles, and 
losing such a wonderful chance had disheartened me greatly. 
Of course I had no chance of seeing what had happened when I 
shot, but concluded I would paddle round. I saw a dark object, 
and further away a lump of snow. Was it possible? Yes, by 
Jove! one was a beautiful drake, the other the ten-times-more- 
coveted white witch! The snow still fell thick and fast. I was 
fairly lost, but it was one of the happiest times possible. My 
cartridges were dry, and my ‘bacca’ too, and I proceeded to 
have the first pipe for hours, little caring whether the fowl got a 
whiff of it or not. I was satisfied with my luck. I smoked and 
revelled in the out-of-the-world silence around— 


‘Silence! coeval with eternity 
Thou wert, ere Nature’s self began to be.’ 


I was aroused from my meditations by a hissing sound all 
around, it was the draught of water among the sedge ; moreover, 
I found myself drifting, although there was not a breath of wind. 
In an instant I grasped the situation, a bank had blown (broken). 
This simplified the problem of finding the river, for the water 
must be drawing in that direction. In ashort time I touched a 
strip of land from which the water had fallen, for there was no 
snow upon it. To run the boat up, turn her over and knock the 
snow out, was soon accomplished. Stowing my birds away 
excepting the white witch, that was carefully put in the big 
pocket of my coat, and with dry socks and boots I was quite as 
comfortable as I desired and was soon punting down the wash 
on a strong ebb. It was growing dark, and snow-covered 
objects were difficult to see, such as gates or a tree or two. 
In a spot where the waters were confined the speed was risky, 
and I just shaved the body of a cow and missed other floating 
objects. 

A dull, sullen roar came from far away, it was water rushing 
through the terrible chasm of a great barrier-bank into a doomed 
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fen—the dreaded catastrophe had happened. A lurid glow in 
the sky told of a beacon fire blazing, partly as a warning to far- 
away homesteads and partly to give light to those whose 
desperate duty it was to battle with the waters, whilst overhead 
a ghostly halo spoke of the hidden moon. A scene more weird 
and solemn might not be: 


*A land of streams! some like a. downward smoke, 
And some through wavering light and shadows broke, 
Rolling in slumbrous sheets of foam below.’ 


Verily it is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous. My 
Pegasus had kicked: in an instant I was thrown on to the narrow 
beam of my boat, clutching either side. Absorbed in contem- 
plating the scene, I had drifted rapidly along without observing 
a tree-stump; the puntslipped up it for abouta yard and stuck ; 
slowly it turned as on a pivot, stern down-stream ; to move a 
hand would have turned me over. I thought of Mark’s warning 
and of the witch in my pocket, and the remote chance of 
reaching land by swimming. Some snow-covered object came 
swirling round and round—it was the cow, coming straight for 
me. To be upset by a dead cow was a grim joke indeed. On it 
came, at last striking the stem of the punt with a force that sent 
it flying with a flop off the stump. Having righted my craft, I 
seized the paddles (the pole I had lost), and resumed the home- 
ward journey. ‘Hec olim meminisse juvabit.’ The full-faced 
moon was clear and bright above as I stepped ashore after 
spending a day of pleasure, such as none but the sportsman may 
know. Two hours afterwards I was tramping across the now 
frozen snow towards the comfortable old farmhouse in which 
Mark lived, to hear his story of the witch duck. 

The evening was yet young. The glorious arc of the heavens 
that were lit up by the full moon and winter constellations cast 
a light over the snow-clad earth that seemed akin to some 
splendid electrical display. Fowl of all kinds were passing over- 
head, either seaward or to the newly inundated fen. In less than 
half an hour I was tapping the ashes out of my pipe at the 
paddock gate fronting Mark’s house, a long two-storied, steep- 
roofed farmhouse with little gabled windows peeping out of the 
thatch, for no lighted pipe must come near the well-stored stack- 
yard. A dog came bounding along, but stopped forty yards of me 
with a suppressed ‘ woof, woof!’ ‘Rover! why, old fellow, don’t 
you know me ?’—of course he did, and showed it by arching his 
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back and tail and tearing round me in a circle, thereby causing 
himself to slip down on his side in ridiculous hilarity before 
standing on his hind legs and licking my face. The house door 
opened and Mark came striding to meet me. 

‘Right glad to see you, sir. Fact is, I’ve been telling Jane 
what you had gone after, and she got anxious. You are a 
favourite of hers, I think. But you did not see the white witch, 
I suppose ?* 

‘Indeed I did, and got her too.’ 

Mark stopped in amaze. ‘No-o, surely /’ 

‘Fact, I assure you. Got intoan awkward fix or two, though,’ 

‘Why, of course, you might expect that ; but come in, there’s 
my wife at the door waiting for us.’ 

Like her husband, time had dealt very kindly with her: tall 
and active as in early middle life, her auburn hair was but just 
showing a streak or two of silver, and, as her soft hazel-coloured 
eyes brightened in giving me welcome, it required no strain of 
the imagination to feel that in youth she must have been very 
handsome. 

Mark had never dreamt of modernising the old farmhouse, 
for he took pride in keeping up a style that was associated 
with the early history of the house. 

A great pile of turf and black oak blazed on the open hearth, 
while comfortable seats lined the chimney-nook; around the 
room hung many samplers of needlework and a few excellent 
crayon drawings by the daughters of the house; where anything 
that was susceptible of polish hung, it glittered like silver; the’ 
long single-barrelled goose-gun, with flint lock, that had played 
havoc with the great skeins of geese in days of yore, hung on the 
cross-beam. Mark would recount how these birds would often 
feed close off four or five acres of young wheat in a single 
night. 

‘You are looking at our candles, sir. Made ’em ourselves, 
tallow from our cwn sheep, wax from our own bees. No nasty 
explosive oils on these premises, if I know it! Here is some 
famous home-brewed; that is elder-wine, this is mead, both 
years old. Just a cup mulled the last thing is a good old 
drink—eh? Jolly? Ah, I thought you would say that you. 
like the old ways of the old days! Well, now we are com- 
fortable, tell us of your day’s sport. I’m going to be let 
loose now’ (patting his wife on the back); ‘the white witch is— 


dead, girl!’ 
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At this juncture there came a tap at the door. ‘Come in!’ 
cried Mark. A shuffling of hob-nailed boots ensued as three 
sturdy young labourers edged side by side into the room. 

‘Fire safe?’ inquired their master. 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘All right in the yards?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Good-night, master. Good-night, missis. Good- 
night, sur-r.’ 

Good-nights to Will, Bill, and John, and they retired. 

‘More old ways, you see, sir. Good lads! Keep the breed 
on the land. Got their grandfathers about me yet.’ 

Having related my own small adventure, I reminded Mark 
of his promise. 

‘Why, certainly,’ he replied, as he gazed thoughtfully at 
the fire for a minute or two, when, raising his head, he 
said, ‘Yes, it is a long while ago; but this little adventure 
of yours brings all back so vividly that it seems but half- 
a-dozen years since I, Bill Bland (my wife’s brother), and 
Joe Reed were boys together. Our fathers held adjoining 
farms on the skirt-land with the river running by, and the 
wide wash and boundless fen everywhere. When the autumn 
work was finished, and the winter floods were out, we shot 
‘with our big punt-guns in a kind of partnership, or traversed 
the splashy lands with our wicker-made_ stalking - horses. 
The birds sold well, and many a pound was stored away in 
our money-boxes, 

‘One year a single white duck came, but all attempts to stalk 
it were out of the question; not a bird would sit within a quarter 
of a mile of it, and showed such terror at its presence that we 
began to think it must assume a different form to them to what 
it did tous. Be that as it may, much sickness, ague, and fever 
amongst the people, and murrain among cattle fell on the 
district. At last it got abroad that the white duck was nothing 
else but a witch, and we gunners were sometimes angrily jeered 
at for being unable to scotch or kill this dreaded creature. Down 
by Elver village there lived an old fowler named the Foumart ; no 
man in all the fens was half so cunning as he in taking beast, fish, 
or fowl, and, as all the people were anxious that he should tackle 
the white witch, we made no objection. One night there came a 
heavy fall of snow, and, in the morning, as we stood beside our 
boats, we saw some dim whitish object slip noiselessly out of the 
gloom of the early twilight like a ghost, it was the man from 
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leaded to prevent shine and rust, when one morning the Foumart: 
came spreading (punting) along the edge of the water deftly 
with his left hand. 

‘“T spreaded over from Elver, young fellers, to tell you 
she’s come again.” He paused, and held up the stump of his. 
right arm. “You gave me a bit of help once; keep away 
from her. I know what I seed.” He shook his head, and went 
as he came. 

‘The news that the white witch was out caused something like: 
a panic. Fever, ague, and sickness soon became worse than 
before. The doctors said it was damp, pigstyes, and bad water ;. 
but the people maintained that they were bewitched. My wife's. 
younger brother got very depressed and would wander about list- 
lessly. One day he was missing. I loved little Jim and felt halt 
crazy. There wasa hillock surrounded by sallows and reeds out in: 
the fen that was a favourite resort of his in the summer-time. It 
could be approached by a bank that was not more than knee- 
deep under water. Something prompted me to go and look 
there. (It was from this spot the Elver man shot at the white 
duck, as we thought.) When I parted the tangled reed I saw 
the poor boy, with his eyes staring wide open, and with such a 
look of horror and fright on his face as I never, I trust, may 
see again; his hands had grasped the grass in his death- 
clutch as though trying to hold himself from being carried 
away. When I bore him home, how great was our grief none 
can tell. He was Jane’s. favourite brother, and I loved him 
on that account and for his own sake. There, there, doan’t 
cry, dear, said Mark (as a little sob came from his wife) ; ‘we 
have kept his memory green, lass—that’s why it seems so short: 
time ago, 

‘The morning after his funeral, I and the others stood beside 
our boats, more from habit than anything else, for we had no. 
heart to shoot or do anything else, when Jane came to us. She. 
was pale as death, and her hair, that was always so neat andi 
beautiful, hung about her shoulders. She stopped, and stretched. 
out her hand and looked at me. Her eyes seemed on fire as she 
cried ,— 

‘“ Coward !|—worse than coward! You are no man to fear 
this witch or devil! Go, coward, and never see me again!” 

‘I stood rooted to the spot. She, so gentle, half shy, and yet 
so kind, What did it mean? I watched her as she went away, 
pressing her hands to her temples. My own head was throbbing 
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in a strange way, when Joe Reed put his hand on my shoulder, 
saying,— 

‘“ Mark, I am sorry for you; she has got it, poor girl.” 

** Got what?” 

‘“Why, bewitched! Couldn’t you see it in her eyes? She: 
is going like the others, poor girl.” 

‘I felt as though I, too, was going mad. I got into my boat. 
and made sure my gun was all right, and pushed off. 

‘“ Where are you going?” said both my mates. 

‘“'To kill or scotch the witch.” 

‘“Come back!” said both. 

‘Not till I get a pull at her, if I never come back again!” 
I replied, as I made for the place where I had found poor 
Jim. 

‘Having got my boat into a good position in the reed, I sat 
down to wait till the fog cleared. My heart ached and my head 
ached, and I wished I was dead. I don’t know how long I had 
been there, but a quacking and winnowing of wings roused me- 
up. I knew that some ducks had been alarmed; they could not. 
see me, it must be that they saw something else, and I guessed: 
it must be the witch. I laid to my gun and watched. Soon I 
could see fifty or sixty yards, but nothing was visible. A dozen 
widgeon flew past, but rose with a hustle to my left. Cautiously 
I got a little further, when I at once saw the witch duck, but 
still to the left. Gradually I prized the gun across the boat: I 
was straight for her then. It was impossible to get my shoulder 
to the stock, I had to receive the recoil on my chest; it was. 
dangerous. I felt that my senses were going. Desperately I 
pulled myself together, took one glance down the barrel, and 
fired, and remembered no more. When Joe and Bill found me,. 
my head rested on a branch of sallow, for the rest I was under 
water. Tell the rest, Jane; you know better than I what 
happened.’ 

‘Really, Mark, replied his wife, ‘I think you forget that I 
am an old woman now.’ 

Mark protested that she was nothing of the sort. 

‘Well, then, I will tell of what happened. A strange feeling 
had come over me: I think I had lost my reason, yet I knew I 
had said something unkind to Mark. As soon as I heard his 
gun go I remembered everything and was sensible, but a fresh. 
trouble had come upon me. I feared I had taunted him to do: 
something rash and dangerous. I ran along the wash-side, but- 
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my brother and Reed were away in search of him, so I sat down 
and waited and watched. As I did so I saw the cause of, as I 
believe, all our trouble fly over my head. The white witch had 
a patch of blood on her breast ; I saw it distinctly. I knew 
then that my Mark had scotched her—but what of him? As 
the evening came on I heard splashing, and soon saw my 
brother and Reed carrying something along the shallow way to 
the hillock, and I knew it was Mark—perhaps dead or terribly. 
injured. They laid him down, to rest themselves for a minute, 
when they reached the land. I raised his head and, in my 
grief, called to him. He just opened his eyes, and whispered 
“Jane,” and then seemed to be really dead. I nursed him day 
and night—ah! what a dreadful time it was. But we were 
saved, for you know I could not have lived without Mark.’ 

‘Jane,’ said Mark, as he laid his hand on hers, ‘we have 
always lived for each other, thank God.’ 

As the story ended, Rover’s bark could be heard, and soon 
afterwards a girlish laugh. 

‘That is my girl, Jane. The madcap is racing the old dog 
over the snow,’ laughed Mark. ‘She did not know you were 
coming, so I expect she thought we should be lonely.’ 

In another minute the very prototype of what Mark’s wife 
must have been entered. Kissing her father, and, giving her 
mother a hearty hug, she exclaimed,— 

‘There now, say you're glad to see me, I've run straight 
across the fields, jumped two dykes, tumbled my hair a bit— 
never mind—and got away an hour earlier on purpose to keep 
you company ; and I’ve lots to tell you. Old Joe Biggs has 
been down to the Hall farm, and told such a tale. He says his 
master has shot a white witch, and got tossed by a dead cow, 
and lots of ridiculous things. Dear me! I am so warm, and I 
declare I am quite out of breath ; I must sit down. Whatever 
are you both smiling so about ?’ 

‘My dear child, you do run on so. Don’t you see we have a 
visitor ?’ replied her mother. 

I had been sitting in a corner shielded from the light, and 
had been unobserved. 

The girl sprang to her feet, and the pretty colour deepened 
on her cheeks as she looked at me in confusion; her lips parted 
in a smile, and then joined in our burst of merriment. 

A beautiful white, strong hand is placed on my paper, and 
a soft voice says,— 
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‘There, dear, don’t say any more. I am sure you have 
written it beautifully.’ 
Mark’s daughter Jane is my wife now. 


NOTES*ON NOVELTIES. 


HOSE sportsmen who can appreciate the humorous 
will enjoy the six publications from sketches by 
Finch Mason which have recently appeared. 

‘What ho! she bumps!’ 
‘is applied to a lady in the hunting field who is unmistakably of 


‘the order Embonpoint, and the point of the joke consists in the 
-amount of daylight between herself and her saddle. 


‘Hold up! you absent-minded beggar!’ 
is the objurgation of a Huntsman to his mount, who on landing 
-over a fence has unmistakably ‘ pecked.’ : 


Lord Silenus, M.F.H., 
long passed the heyday Sf youth, addresses a fair equestrienne, 
who is accompanied by ‘three young sportsmen, thus: ‘ Well, 
my dear Mrs. Merryweather, busy rattling the cubs about as 
usual, heh?’ ‘To which she replies: ‘Yes, don’t you wish you 


were a cub?’ 
Joe Wagley, 


-addressing a local Tattersall, who is hesitating about negotiating 
a stiffish hurdle: ‘Come, Tappington! don’t waste your time 
-over a lot like that. Knock it down, man! knock it down!’ 


Doctor Dill 

is depicted on his favourite hunter ‘ Pick-me-up’ enjoying a day 
‘with the Queen’s Hounds. In the corner of the picture an 
old gentleman, presumably a patient, is interviewing a boy in 
‘buttons, who in answer to his query as to the Doctor’s presence 
replies: ‘No, sir; master’s gone to Windsor—it’s his day with 
the Queen, sir.’ 

The old gent had no idea the Doctor numbered Her Majesty 
-among his patients ! 

The Buttercupshire Yeomanry Races. 

The humour of this sketch is supplied by the dialogue. 

‘Major Bang, addressing the Sergeant, who is evidently on the 
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Se 


Race Committee: ‘Well, what’s going to win this race?’ To. 
which the Sergeant, in a hoarse whisper, answers : ‘Come back,. 
Major, in five minutes; we haven't arranged it yet!’ . 

This interesting series is published by Messrs. Fores, 41 
Piccadilly. 


Tuomas’ Polo Diary and Sporting Calendar is a handy little: 
pocket-book, which contains such indispensable information to: 
players of the game as Rules and Regulations, Lists of Clubs,, 
Tournaments, Names of Owners and Ponies, &c. Besides this.. 
there are to be found many references which will be useful to- 
sportsmen in general. It is edited by Major Herbert, and issued. 
by Thomas and Son, of 32 Brook Street, W. 
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FORES’S 
SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


CURIOUS HUNTING EXPERIENCES. 
By KIRLY HARE. 


YING back in a long-chair in the verandah of my 
bungalow, with Jasper Bloodstone in similar position 
on the other side of a chota-hazree table, I admired 

my companion’s swallowing powers. A stiff peg— 
about three-quarters of a pint of B. and S.—had fizzed down his 
throat in one slide, and my guest now ordered my kitmutgar to 
bring a ditto. As I had but recently recovered from the ‘Blue 

Cow’ tumble (see Fores’s Magazine, March 1897), the considerate 

Goorkha lieutenant possibly thought to save me trouble, even of 

acting as host in my own bungalow. When I came to think of 

it, however, I remembered that he always had prevented my so 
troubling myself. That was the way he was built. 

It was early morning; the sun’s rays were just flashing over 
the eastern horizon. At the far end of the verandah my dog, 
Tippoo, was gnawing a bone. Upon the verandah rail perched 
a crow, with bent legs, wings half open, body thrust well 
forward, and one eye intently fixed on Tippoo’s bone, The 
crow croaked, and a second grey-headed reprobate perched up 
alongside. After a short consultation together, No. 1 reprobate 
dropped into the verandah a few yards in rear of Tippoo, 
assumed a guileless cast of countenance, and strolled casually 
around. Suddenly, silently and swiftly, he darted at the dog’s 
tail and nipped it cruelly. With a yelp of pain Tippoo turned 
upon his tormentor, and down swooped crow No, 2 and carried 
off the bone; and, when the dog fully realised how those 
felonious reprobates had fooled him, his tail drooped limply, his 
eyes wore a look of abject humiliation, and he came mournfully 
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to me for sympathy. Jasper helped himself to a cheroot, and I 
sympathised with Tippoo. 

‘The crow,’ said Jasper, ‘is a bird I respect.’ 

‘I don’t doubt it,’ said I, ‘any more than I doubt that “ Birds 
of a feather,” &c., is a remarkably true old saying.’ 

‘The crow has better wits than most men,’ went on my 
companion. ‘He lets the vulture, the kite, pariah, and jackal 
do all the dirty sanitary work, while he amuses himself with the 
tit-bits, And he has a keen sense of humour. In : 

‘Then you imagine the abandoned thief that stole one of my 
studs the other day was simply a crow practical joker?’ 

‘Certainly, Didn’t you blackguard your bearer for losing it ? 

‘Of course I did, 

‘Well, that was where Jim Crow’s joke came in. He knew 
Rummy Bux hadn’t touched the stud, that it was safely de- 
posited upon the bungalow roof, and that there was bound to be 
a row. So Jim perched on the eave just overhead and listened, 
chuckling ; and, when you aired your Hindustanee bad 
language upon poor Rummy, that crow joker laughed till he 
lost his balance and tumbled off the roof. I saw him,’ 

‘Did he take my spoons as a joke?’ I asked. 

‘What sort of ones were they ?’ 

‘ Fiddle-pattern tea-spoons.’ 

‘Certainly. He couldn’t eat them, could he?’ 

‘Then, was that the reason-he brought them back and re- 
placed them in the drawer of my canteen?’ I asked. 

‘Were they silver ?’ 

‘No; common electro-plate.’ 

ie you sure it was a crow that took them ?’ 

‘Two of the punkah-wallahs recollected seeing a crow carey 
off those spoons, but could not remember seeing them brought 
back ; though they agreed with me that to see one crow carrying 
three spoons was a remarkable sight, and that it must have 
taken the bird some time to lift the lid of the canteen and to 
open the drawer and shut it again.’ 

‘And I expect they would agree with me, though they would 
not say so, that a crow never goes to the trouble of restoring 
anything that is convertible in the bazaar into annas and pice,’ 
observed Jasper. ‘Asa strategist the bird can give points to 
any red-coated griffin. I saw, early one morning, an action 
between a company of crows and a bandicoot rat. The latter 
was trotting home along a shallow drain, when the crows caught 
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sight of him. He was a mangy and decrepit old rat, so the 
crows went for him. On either side the drain the birds formed 
up in single file, and escorted the now hurrying rat to his hole, 
The instant the animal’s head disappeared one of the birds 
seized hold of his tail, and hauled like mad, while the others 
drove their iron bills into every tender part of his body. Out 
backed the rat and faced the enemy, snapping his long sharp 
teeth fiercely. The crows retreated just out of reach, and 
waited. With a defiant flourish of his tail, the rat again rushed 
for his burrow, As his head went in, a crow went for his tail, 
and the rest went for his body. And so, time after time, for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, the same modus operandi was put- 
sued, At last, utterly exhausted, the rat was dragged out upon 
his back, stabbed to death, and swallowed.’ 

‘I pity that tortured rat,’ I said. ‘Why didn’t he back into 
his burrow tail first ?’ 

‘Because he hadn’t half the brains of a crow, and be- 
cause ‘survival of the fittest’ is the—hallo! here comes your 
camel.’ . 4 

‘My.camel!’ I exclaimed in surprise, seeing one of those 
animals ‘ with his silly neck a-bobbing like a basketful of snakes’ 
turning into my compound gate, ‘what the dickens do you 
mean ?’ 

‘You told me some time ago that you would like to have a 
shikar camel. So I went to the trouble of sending for a trained 
Jessulmir one. Here it is, with its owner,’ 

And there it was, though I had ~ot asked Jasper to send for 
it, with a most ruffianly-looking native on its back. The beast 
was halted just in front of us, and its rider uttered agrowl. The 
camel fell on its knees with a thud, grumbling. Then it fell on 
its hind knees—a patent brand of joint peculiar to camels—with 
another thud, and shut up an unexpected hinge in its forelegs, 
till all the long shanks were folded up like a lot of two-foot 
rules. Hearing me laugh, the brute waved his neck idiotically, 
displayed some most formidable teeth, and favoured me with a 
supercilious sneer that showed how utterly he despised such a 
poor biped as myself. The owner dismounted, salaamed, and 
stood fiercely looking at me. 

Jasper tackled the camel-ruffian, while I interviewed my 
sergeant. The latter had just come from barracks with his 
report anent the sundry dozens of women of whom I was un- 
happily in charge. And he also reported that a jackal, which 
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had tried during the night to carry off a native child from the 
bazaar, had been marked down in a patch of sugar-cane, 

Although small in body, the jackal has very powerful jaws, 
and is a terror to mothers. In one year, to 928 persons killed 
by tigers, 1000 children were carried off by jackals. Finding a 
child sleeping or playing unprotected near its mother’s hut, the 
jackal is off with it in a moment. 

For half an hour or so it was a case of hurrying and scurry- 
ing to and fro collecting dogs. There was only one hound in 
the station, an old pet belonging to Jasper’s father, Colonel 
Bloodstone, who commanded the Goorkhas. And, so far as I 
knew, there was no one in the shape of a huntsman, or any one 
who knew anything of fox-hunting. So, as Jasper had arranged 
with the camel-ruffian that I was to try the beast’s paces, I 
started to look after the jackal-hunt from an elevated position, 
up aloft, perched upon a bubbling, groaning, growling ‘ ship-of- 
the-desert.’ 

Numbers of people had turned out for the hunt, though no 
one appeared to know where the meet was to be. Stray dogs, 
of various sorts and sizes, appeared at intervals, going to all 
points of the compass. Occasionally there was a dog-fight. 
Knowing that the sugar-cane patch was behind the barracks, I 
headed for the latter, or rather I endeavoured so to do. But 
the ‘ship’ did not steer well. The tiller, or the rudder, or what- 
ever name my ‘ship’s’ nose should be nautically called, only 
had one line to it. If I tugged this too hard, my ‘’umpy lumpy 
*ummin’bird’ of a steed curled its ostrich-like neck right round 
till we faced each other; and then the brute growled, and 
brandished its awful teeth just in front of my nose. 

I am fond of animals, though a camel never did make me 
feel very affectionate. And when, as my shikar-oont made faces 
at me, I thought of the transmigration of souls, and that I 
might be astride and tugging at the nose of my late grandfather, 
I considered it wise to treat the beggar with some show of 
respect. In one of my pockets was a small bugle, which I had 
bought during my school-days ; and, when this potential grand- 
father of mine next pushed his face at my nose, I blew a blast 
into his mouth till his teeth rattled, and his head sailed away 
straight to the front again. He had, in my boyhood, blown his 
own trumpet in my ears, and it would be a comfort to him in 
his present predicament to hear that I had not forgotten his 
teaching. It was so, evidently; and from that time forward 
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he carried me as comfortably as any grandfatherly camel 
could. 

A couple of tacks—a long leg to starboard and a short one 
to port—brought my ‘ship’ to the barracks. My charming 
charges—five or six dozen regimental ladies of various styles of 
beauty—all turned out, mostly in undress, to admire their lofty 
commanding officer. The cheerful laughter with which they 
saluted me was pleasant to hear, and I drifted past, showering 
down condescending smiles. In reply to what I told them— 
that I was going to the meet, half the ladies shouted, ‘ Who?’ 
and the other half, ‘Which?’ What on earth did they mean? 
I had not solved the conundrum when I arrived at the sugar- 
cane patch. 

It was a picturesque meet. The Goorkhas were out in force, 
_ with Colonel Bloodstone to lead them ; and—yes, there was the 
hound, lying down, trying to go to sleep. I came to anchor 
alongside the hound. He was a venerable animal, seemingly 
weary of a too luxurious life. A dozen or so native servants 
were standing around with mixed assortments of dogs in leash, 
as though giving their charges a rest on their road to a dog- 
show. Addressing myself to the owner of che fox-hound, I 
said :— 

“As you are the M. F. H., Colonel, isn’t it about time to 
throw off?’ 

‘T’ve nothing to do with the concern,’ replied Colonel Blood- 
stone, somewhat crossly. ‘I came to oblige my son, because 
my dog refused to follow him. As for being M.F.H., I don’t 
possess the necessary qualifications.’ 

‘You are the owner of this remarkably well-fed and slightly 
somnolent fox-hound, are you not, Colonel?’ I asked, pone 
my hunting-crop at the recumbent animal.’ 

‘What, old dpeicr? Yes, he is my dog, certainly. Why do 
you ask ?’ 

‘Because, being master of the fox-hound, the only hound of 
which this bobbery meet can boast, the solitary hope of the 
hunters, you are therefore de facto and also de jure the M. F. H. 
The qualifications necessary for a Master are tact, firmness, a 
genial manner, keen sportsmanship, and a good presence. Now, 
everybody knows that Colonel Bloodstone ” Here I was 
rudely interrupted by a burst of laughter on my starboard 
quarter. On turning myself and looking down, I found the 
Colonel’s son, Jasper, ranged alongside. He had dressed him- 


\ 
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self for the occasion, sported a horn at his saddle-bow, and was 
mounted upon a very handsome Arab. 

By Jasper’s orders the whole dog-show was let loose and 
directed to enter the sugar-cane; the immediate result was a 
confused tumult of canine noises, Hindostanee cuss-words, 
alarums and excursions, and hearty laughter. One third of 
the dogs ran home, another third engaged in civil war, while 
the residue followed old Jupiter into the cane; and the hunt 
began. 

The horn of the hunter’s not heard on the hill, 
Nor in vale, for we hunt on the flat ; 
We haven’t got hounds, but the welkin resounds 
With the barks of a bobbery pack —pack— pack, 
With the barks of a bobbery pack. 


Our ratcatcher togs wouldn’t suit sporting dogs, 
But bob’ry—cest une autre chose ; 
No scarlet sport we except that which we see 
Rich and rare on a rubicund nose —nose — nose, 
Rich and rare on a rubicund nose ; 


A nose blushing bright on a Nimrod of might, 
For a mighty shikari is he, 
Who talketh most grandly and smileth most blandly 
If you stand him a soda and B—B—B, 
If you stand him a soda and B. 


Years ago he owned racers, crack hunters, grand chasers, 
And betted in thous—that’s the truth: 
Gave di’monds to Totties and sealskins to Lotties, 
And now, he’s a hunter of oof —oof—oof, 
And now he’s a hunter of oof! 


Separating myself from the tumult, I slipped away to the 
far end of the cane-patch, and quietly waited. During the 
previous night, so my bearer told me, there had been some 
rain; the sky even now was slightly overcast, and there was 
every prospect of a day not too hot for a tolerably good scent. 

Presently I fancied I heard a faint whimper, and the next 
moment my dog, Tippoo, rushed round the corner and came up 
wagging his tail. He was a large country-bred mongrel, a fair 
retriever, and game to tackle anything. A whimper now came 

\from out the cane, and, about fifty yards away, out stole the 
Jtackal. Away went Tippoo, with old Jupiter and an artistically 
Syaven poodle at his heels, and I shrieked a view holloa. Then 

‘lew my bugle for all I was worth, and Jasper galloped up, 
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wanting to know what the matter was, without waiting for an 
answer, 

He had spied the bold ‘jack’ and its three pursuers, and 
left the rest of the bobbery pack to shift for themselves. The 
cane-patch had now become quite musical; samples of the dog- 
show were popping out in all directions. Colonel Bloodstone, 
with a detachment of his Goorkha juniors, flew past me at 
racing pace, so I thought I might as well try the paces of the 
camel. 

Away I sailed, straight as an arrow, much to my surprise. 
The scent was evidently a burning one, and the going just suited 
my steed’s frying-pan feet. I was close up to the pack, one end 
of it.at all events, the other end being half a mile ahead. 
Presently a thin thorn hedge came in the way, and my gallant 
hunter swept about a dozen square feet owt of the way and clean 
out of the ground, without taking the smallest notice of the 
obstacle. 

The leading horsemen now swung away to the left, and the 
string of dogs gradually became bow-shaped. Seeing this, I cut 
across and gained nearly half my lost ground, and was presently 
alongside the middle of the pack-string. And in this form we 
all careered along for some miles, over a level open country. It 
was glorious, even up top of a camel. 

Graduaily the dogs began to think they had enjoyed sufficient 
exercise, and several of them pulled up. And now the horse- 
men ahead pulled up also. Then a couple galloped away to the 
right, and the remainder raced off to the left, leaving a small 
group of dogs standing still, howling.. In another minute or so 
I discovered what the obstacle was—a wide irrigation-cutting, 
full of water. Ignorant of a camel’s powers in the flying or 
swimming line, I thought it best to pull up. I pulled, but only 
pulled my steed’s head up higher ; and the next moment, with 
a resounding squash, the ‘ship of the desert’ had launched 
itself with its valuable freight into what was ot its native 
element. The freight went overboard, head first. Upon coming 
up from my dive, there was the camel calmly imbibing a pick- 
me-up. 

Having recovered possession of my end of the nose-rope, I 
swam on board and endeavoured to weigh anchor; but was 
forced to wait until the ‘ship’ had stowed sufficient water for a 
long voyage. During the loading, while taking observations for 
the purpose of correcting my course, I saw that a much smaller 
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cutting came into the main one on the opposite side. By way 
of this, a few minutes later, my acrobatic ship was enabled to 
climb up and stand once more upon its native éerra firma. 

Where was the hunt? The line we had crossed was dotted 
with dogs going home. Ahead, quite half a mile away, was | 
another dog. For him I steered, and he met me half way with 
his mouth open, having had enough of chasing an evasive smell. 
Happily, however, my course ahead was, nautically speaking, 
marked out by canine buoys, at increasingly long intervals ; and 
I sailed along my lonely way gaily, dead against the wind, the 
water-ballast having improved the ‘ship’s’ going in a manner 
quite surprising. On reaching the outskirt of a village, I was 
stopped by a native. He told me that the jackal tried to take 
refuge in a cowshed, but, after a series of skirmishes and sundry 
bites from the dogs, had been driven out. 

‘How many dogs were there?’ I asked. 

‘ Three,’ answered the old man, ‘and they were large fierce 
kootahs that would have killed the jackal if he had not slipped 
away.’ os 

‘ How long since they went ?’ 

‘Only just gone, sahib.’ 

The old man pointed out the line which, he said, led to some 
sugar-cane fields, and off I went again. The thorn hedges and 
narrow ditches outside the village were passed without notice by 
my gallant steed, who skated over the former at a stride and 
made the latter fly before him. The sugar khets—probably the 
jack’s hoped-for refuge—had just been cut, and the barren- 
looking country beyond had no vestige of covert. Eagerly I 
scanned the plain, and—yes, some three hundred yards off, I 
descried a small moving object—three objects. They were the 
three dogs, all that were left out of about three dozen. As I 
raced nearer, I saw their heads go up, and that the trio con- 
sisted of Jupiter, Tippoo, and a large lanky stranger. 

The old hound quickly made his own cast, hit the scent, and 
spoke. Swinging sharp to the left, away went the gallant three, 
though showing that the pace had told upon them. Presently 
I made out our quarry, dragging along as though those bites 
had damaged him considerably. ‘Yonder he goes!’ I yelled, 
for the information of the welkin, and ‘ Forward!’ I cried to the 
three-tailed pack. With a spurt they ran from scent to view. 

Racing up on the left suddenly appeared some five or six 
horsemen ; and as old Jupiter rolled over the jack, and Tippoo 
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and the unknown dog closed in, the hound’s owner galloped up, 
followed by his son, Jasper, and four other Goorkhas; and, 
when we had consumed sundry sandwiches and the contents of 
our flasks, we unanimously agreed that the run of that day was 
the run of the season; which, being the only one on record, it 
most undoubtedly was. 

That evening at the Goorkha mess—of which, since my own 
regiment's departure, I had been made an honorary member— 
I-was introduced to the Rajah of K a. He was a pleasant- 
looking man in the prime of life, with nothing remarkable about 
him but a two-inch-square emerald brooch. A sportive sketch 
of the moving incidents by field and flood of that day’s hunt 
having been given him, the rajah invited us to go and see how 
he hunted black buck with a cheetah. Two days later a couple 
of carriages, each with four horses and postillions, were sent to 
convey us to the rajah’s palace. 


Though the rajah considered his traps ‘no small beer,’ 
The four-horse four-wheeler in which I then rode, ~ 
With three merry Goorkhas completing its load, 

Had a rustic appearance decidedly queer. 

With a general flavour of fusty decay— 

Not anything local I beg leave to say— 

It was scented all over with native bouquet 
Which smelt rancid, like ghee mixed with mouldy old hay. 
The panels were cracked, also cracked was the door, 
The back-board was cracked, also cracked was the floor, 
All the springs and the axletrees rattled galore, 

While the felloes all rattled in chorus ‘ encore /’ 

But, alas! in that land of dakgharries and dhoolies, 
Where the smells are unique, and too odorous coolies 
Make Zephyr wax faint with a home-made perfume 

Not the least like the attar of ‘Gul in her bloom ;’ 
Where in tin is imported the rarest of fruit, 

And the hum of the hungry mosquito’s ne’er mute ; 
Where caloric abounds both in water and wine, 

And ’Rack is a spirit that’s reckoned divine ; 

Where the virgins are soft as the butter they churn, 

And Love plays Old Harry with each one in turn ; 
Where the fever called ‘jungle’ stands top of its class, 
And a coup-de-soleil is a safe coup-de-grice ; 

Where pick-me-up curries and red-pepper chilies 

Feed tempers as hot as the clime where they’re bred, 
And Phcebus now turns the cheeks’ roses to lilies, 

Now tips lily noses with roses too red— 
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In a land such as this, like an overdone cake 

In an oven which stretches from Cormorin’s Cape 

To the rock-crested walls the Himalayas make, 

Which Sol begins baking on Burmah’s maidan 

To turn out as rock upon wild Afghan’stan— 

In a land such as this, arid region of ruth, 

What, in Shitan’s fell name, could keep evergreen youth 
Save, of course, Miss Spin’s age and Eurasian untruth ? 


Notwithstanding and nevertheless, in the course of time 
without having actually tumbled to pieces, the state carriages 
carried us to our destination, and landed the whole seven of us, 
after several breakdowns, with no seriously broken bones. The 
Rajah of K , unlike the great man of Putiala, was not at 
that time—over forty years ago—a wealthy potentate, though 
his son, now a Maharajah well known in England and on the 
Continent, appears to be a man of means, whatever amount of 
income may be meant by that comprehensive word. After being 
taken by our host to pay our respects to his ranee and her two 
sisters—who, being daughters of a Scotchman by a half-caste 
lady, could all speak perfect English—and having steadied our 
shaken interiors with iced champagne-pegs, we went to interview 
the hunting cheetah. 

In the rajah’s part of the country the wild cheetah was not 
to be found. It is a smaller animal than the leopard, which is 
smaller than the panther. The foot is long and narrow, with 
claws, somewhat blunted, only partially retractile, therein differ- 
ing from both leopard and panther, which have broad, rounded 
paws, with sharp-hooked, completely retractile claws; and the 
head is rounder than the leopard’s. 

In shape it also differs, being tall, long-legged, and dog-toed; 
while the panther has rounded body, with short muscular legs. 
The general colour, tan, is much the same in both, but the 
cheetah’s nose is black and the panther’s pinkish ; and the spots 
of the cheetah are not rosettes, but round, black, single ones, 
and a black stripe runs from the inner angle of the eye to the 
corner of the mouth. 

If caught too young, before it has learnt how to hunt, the 
cheetah can never be taught the swift bounding onset which is 
its one sole accomplishment. The adult is captured in deer- 
sinew nooses, set round a tree upon which the animal whets its 
claws, With a rope round the loins, and a hood over the head, 
it is carried on a cart to the village, and tied up on a charpoy ; 
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and until thoroughly tamed the poor brute is forced to lead a 
life of torture. : 

In a state of starvation it is kept everlastingly awake by 
every means available. Cloths, sticks, &c., are waved in its face; 
pots and pans are rattled in its ears. When these means fail in 
effect, from long use, the last and strongest method is resorted 
to, being the most effective anti-soporific known to mankind. 
The ladies take it in hand, seat themselves by the charpoy side, 
and administer curtain-lectures in turn. The cheetah, starved 
and deafened, unable to get away to his club like Mr. Caudle, 
becomes piteously humble and abjectly tame. Does any one 
doubt it? 

The unfortunate animal is then invited to dinner, after which 
he is taken for a constitutional and introduced to the villagers. 
If he enjoyed the dinner, the walk invariably causes indigestion. 
It is a slow crawl between four attendants, all holding hard on 
to ropes, through the crowded bazaar. Dogs snarl and snap at 
him, boys play tricks on him, all from a safe distance, from the 
start to his return to the charpoy. So it goes on, day after day, 
till the cheetah can be thoroughly trusted. The rajah’s animals, 
remarkably fine specimens, were as tame as cats. 

After a sumptuous dinner and digestive cheroot we got up 
an impromptu dance. With one of the young ladies Jasper 
Bloodstone flirted outrageously, which may have possibly caused 
the incident that occurred later on, in the small hours of the 
following morning. That the damsel was something quite out 
of the common I could see; and that her ideas were by no 
means Oriental I could hear :-— 


The rajah’s legal relative—for such 

The dark-eyed damsel was—was moulded much 
Above girls in the ordinary way ; 

In fact her mould was not of common clay. 
Domestic duties she was wont to shirk 

Because, she said, she did not fancy work ; 

Nor did she sew, nor hem, nor tat, nor bind, 
Nor take to fancy-work of any kind. 

Music she scorned ; but took a huge delight 

In anything connected with a fight, 

And sported boxing-gloves, and sometimes swore 
Selected gilt-edged oaths, which I deplore. 
Upon her beauty—for she was as fair 

As the revolving beauty in a hair- 

Dresser’s emporium—no time she spent ; 
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But in her muscular development 

She was particular, and for that reason 

Supped on canned mussels when they came in season. 
And thus, as well I saw, was Jasper’s love 
Bestowed no way beneath him, for above 

His head the damsel’s towered ; and her charms 
He could look up to, and her brawny arms 

He could respect, and did—so much that he 
Ne’er told his tale of love for fear that she, 
Despite all hospitable rites, upon the sly 

Might wring his neck when nobody was nigh. 
Eloquent he was, sublime, oracular, 

Toning with tip-top slang the low vernacular, 
Instilling strength, where language seemed too weak, 
With epithets and attitudes unique. 

He told of winning champion-belts and cups, 
Of rats and terriers, of badgers and bull-pups ; 
Of larks (nocturnal) and the youthful spree ; 

Of fierce encounters with the rude bargee, 

And flights evasive of the powers that be. 

I heard him. And the damsel never stirred, 
Sucking in mutely every bumptious word ; 

So sat and listened, till her ample breast 
Expanded with emotions all supprest, 

Till bedtime came; and then she felt she must 
Give them an instantaneous vent or ‘ bust.’ 


Awaking suddenly from a mixed nightmare of amazons, 
curtain-lectures, and cheetahs, I heard a startling squash, as of a 
body fallen into water. Opposite my room was that of Jasper 
Bloodstone, these two being the end ones of the corridor, divided 
from the women’s by the large swimming bath, which ran across 
the whole width of the building. Having lighted a candle, I 
went to interview Jasper, and found his room empty. Then I 
interviewed the bath. It was eight or nine feet deep, with fresh 
water flowing in, and not quite half full) The steps had been 
removed for the night, and Jasper Bloodstone was down in that 
bath, vainly trying to climb out of it. From across the water— 
from within the unknown region beyond —came the rippling 
echoes of smothered laughter and soft pattering of feminine 
slippers; or did my ears deceive me? Jasper, when I had 
pulled him from out his watery prison, declared that they had. 
The very idea seemed to arouse his wrath strangely; and so 
irately emphatic were his protests that I concluded my ears 
must have been right ; for, indeed, he did protest too much. 
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Be that as it may, no information did I get from the damp 
and sullen youth, who stalked back to his bed without either a 
word of thanks for my timely—or, in my own case, untimely— 
assistance, or even a return of my polite ‘Good morning.’ 
Having fired a farewell assurance at him, that I would recom- 
mend him for the order of the Bath, I bolted back to bed, where 
I dreamed a dream. 

I saw in my vision a bold bad burglar a-burgling of a 
charming villa, wherein there dwelt a maiden lady all forlorn, 
beside the flowing Thames. And the bold burglar entered into 
that villa, to find himself badly received by the forlorn one. 
With artistic fists the maiden smote him hip and thigh, even to 
the ground ; and with brawny arms she trussed him with strong 
cords. Then that burglar knew that he had fallen into the hands 
of the female Sampson who nightly delighted an Alhambra 
audience with prodigious feats of strength. And he roared for 
mercy. So the damsel delivered him not to the men in blue; 
but tucked him comfortably up under her left arm, carried him 
to the bank of the Thames, and hove him afar into its flowing 
tide. | 

That was my dream. And I hid it in my heart, telling it to 
no man, even until this day, in the vain hope of meeting some 
stray Daniel. 

At earliest dawn, as there was a long morning’s work before 
us, we all assembled for chota hazree—which simply means an 
early cup of coffee, with fruit and biscuits or any light comes- 
tible fancied. Jasper Bloodstone fancied B. and S. with a biscuit 
spread with anchovy paste, while another youth imbibed pale 
ale and ate nothing. Then we reviewed the rajah’s army— 
artillery, cavalry, and foot—which, not being numerous, detained 
us barely half an hour. From their dens in the menagerie the 
cheetahs were now brought out, and mounted upon special con- 
veyances—small cage-carts drawn by bullocks—and we started 
afield for the hunting of the black buck. 

Although the Azzzlope cervicapra goes by the general name 
of black buck, hardly more than about fifteen per cent. are really 
black, as the males do not begin to assume any darkening of 
coat till their third year, and rarely become quite black until the 
sixth ; while the females are all of a yellowish-brown. In each 
herd, of some twenty females and half-a-dozen bucks, there is 
seldom more than one that is black, he being always the patri- 
archal jiord of the herd—and woe to any love-sick youngster 
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who attempts interference with the lord’s conjugal rights. 
Numerous herds were scattered about in the rajah’s domain, 
and we quickly came in sight of our quarry. 

A cheetah was taken from out of its cart-cage, hooded, and 
placed on the flat cage-top, where it sat up like a huge night- 
capped cat, with its keeper’s arm round it. The buck took 
the alarm rather too early, and the cheetah was unhooded and 
loosed at long range-—over three hundred yards. Away flashed 
the buck, following each other in a series of what looked like 
lofty hops, at about the speed of an express train. Away went 
the cheetah, with three tremendous bounds, followed by a 
lightning-like rush. Then the great cat came to a tree, incon- 
tinently ran up it, and upon a topmost branch calmly lay down 
and surveyed the scenery. If the cheetah carried the maxim zz 
avduis equam servare mentem to an extent that was exasperating, 
the animal’s keeper, being exasperated, did not follow its example. 
He spat voluminously, thereby laying much dust, and cursed his 
beast in its outgoings and its incomings, its downsittings and its 
uprisings. Then he climbed the tree and spake unkindly to that 
cheetah, and the cheetah made ugly faces at him, till persuaded 
to come down by the sight and smell of its beloved wooden 
blood-ladle—as a falcon will come to its feather lure, and a 
horse to its sieve of oats. 

The ground upon which we next sighted game was patched 
with bushes, amongst which a herd of nearly two dozen buck 
were taking their ease. Towards these we cautiously stalked 
till within a hundred-and-fifty yards, and a single buck came 
out to reconnoitre. A fresh cheetah was loosed, which, instead 
of bounding forward, cleverly stalked its quarry by way of the 
bushes, got to within about eighty yards, and made a terrific 
rush. Off sped the buck, and both disappeared behind the bush- 
patch. And that was all we saw of that hunt, though we were 
all in at the death. We found the buck upon its back, with the 
cheetah gripping its throat. The latter was at once hooded, 
while still keeping his grip, and the keeper cut the buck’s throat, 
catching the blood in his wooden ladle. Then he unhooded the 
cheetah, which ungripped its teeth from the dead buck, lapped 
up the blood, gently waved its three-quarter-yard tail, and was 
then rehooded and recaged. 

The next little attempt at seeing a black-buck hunt resulted 
in a cat-fight. Owing to some mistake or jealousy between 
their respective keepers, two cheetahs were loosed at the same 
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time. One went for the buck, the other went for his brother 
cheetah. When No. 1 alighted after his second bound, No. 2 
alighted upon his back, which produced a most picturesque 
rough-and-tumble scrimmage. The rajah muttered something 
that sounded like, ‘May dogs devour their grandmother’s false 
teeth!’ while the black buck, unable to understand this new- 
fashioned style of hunt, pulled up short and smilingly admired 
the cat-fight from a respectful distance. 

Thus ended that sportful rajah’s first and last attempt to 
show us how he hunted black buck with the hunting cheetah. 


iit DEMON: GRIZZLY JOR SLOS lee MIN 
GULGE: 


By CHAMELEON, 


grizzly’s face as much as you like, boys, but you 
would laugh still more if I was able to tell the story 
realistically as it occurred.’ 

The circle of friends surrounding Ned Fraser’s dining table 
had been enjoying a good laugh at a very peculiar grin with 
which the taxidermist had invested a grizzly bear’s head—the 
said grizzly being one of the many trophies that Frazer— 
known as ‘Montana Ned’ in those days—had procured when 
prospecting in Montana. 

We were never tired of hearing his yarns, which, if some- 
times highly flavoured with a luxuriance of imagination, were 
always amusing, told in his inimitable style, and had always 
possibility, if not probability, as a basis. Besides, so many seem- 
ingly marvellous things do happen in the far West, that 
practical experience frequently proves that we have strained at 
the gnat and swallowed the camel. We hesitate to believe 
that the wind can blow straws through an inch pine board, 
but know fora certain fact that a child was carried away by a 
cyclone and never seen again; the laws of gravitation prove 
that water cannot run up a hill, yet actual fact compels us to 
recognise that, as the earth is round, and that, as the Mississippi 
runs through two-thirds of its known area, it must run up hill 
some part of the way. As one laughs at these deductions, so 
‘we laughed at the yarns of Montana Ned. 
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‘You want to hear the story. Well, here goes! Tom 
Gardner, an old hunter, and I, were up in Montana, way back 
in the fifties, prospecting in the neighbourhood of Lost Mine 
Gulch. We had more or less success, and made up our minds 
to settle there for some time, building a handy little log cabin, 
and fixing it up comfortable. During the summer Tom took | 
a horse, and some “ dust,’ and, going down to a mining town 
eighty miles away, he brought back all kinds of necessaries, 
flour, and spices, and tools, and, among other things, a barrel 
of dried apples. I chaffed him more than enough about that 
last item, but he did not mind, he was rather stuck on his 
cooking anyhow, and told me I would be glad enough of them 
when the winter came. Winter! The very thought sends a 
chill down my back, and makes me remember the long weeks 
with snow covering the ground on all sides and blocking up 
our claim working, and bringing those blamed grizzlies down 
the gulch, nosing around after our commissariat. When the 
winter came, we worked right along, putting sheds over our 
workings as far as possible, and sure enough down came the 
grizzlies. Every night we could hear them around, and I kept 
promising myself I would shoot one or two for their skins, 
When we went to work, we always fastened the shack door 
with a chain, and thought everything was fairly secure, as 
there were no thieves about. One night, when we got in sight 
of the camp, however, we found the door opened, and when 
we entered we found the brutes had broken the door chain, 
and had fairly gutted the house, the only thing left untouched 
being a ham which hung beyond their reach. They had thrown 
‘everything around, torn the beds down, burst open the baking 
powder and coffee tins, and licked out the sugar jar cleaner 
than a mining pan. If it had not been for our reserve store 
being in the “dug-out” (an underground room), we should 
have had to starve during the rest of the winter as far as 
groceries went. We scraped up what remains we could, and 
looked them through. Finally, Tom lit a pine knot, saying, 
‘“‘Let’s see if they have touched the flour,” and*going to the 
rear of the house he found the flour barrel on its side, with a 
little spilt, and his barrel of dried apples cleaned out even 
to chewing the staves. First he swore and then he began to 
laugh. 

‘“Tt’s all right, Ned,” he said; “do you remember those 
mules at Fort Banton eating those apples, years ago? Well, 
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now the bears will have a circus, or my name isn’t Tom 
Gardiner.” 

‘So Tom, still chuckling, went outside and began to lay the 
camp fire and light it. The first thing he did was to melt a 
pan full of ice, and season it with maple syrup. and this he 
poured into a large tub and placed it at the edge of the clear- 
ing, where the bears, making their customary evening call, 
would be certain-to find it. The night was dark, and the wind 
moaned and sighed through the pines ; soon one or two of them, 
attracted as usual by the glare of the fire and the smell of the 
cooking, made their appearance, looking as big as cows as they 
restlessly trotted to and fro, just beyond the edge of the circle of 
light, crunching the snow, and snapping the pine needles as 
they mischievously bit them as they passed. They seemed 
quiet enough, until one of them, finding the tub of sugared 
water, began greedily lapping it down, which caused a general 
rush and scramble to the spot. 

‘“ There they go,” laughed Tom, “now it will be a short life 
and a merry one to those Ephraims (a pet name for grizzlies), 
who have been having a high old time with our apples.” 

‘So it proved. In about half an hour, while we were sitting 
smoking, and waiting developments, one of the bears came out 
of the shadow and commenced twirling around, every now and 
again snapping at his stomach, and playing the queerest antics 
you ever saw in your life. Those apples were beginning to 
swell, and were getting in their fine work, and he was crazy with 
pain. His back was arched like a ’possum’s in a blizzard, and 
his sides were bulged out like a barrel, until he seemed fairly 
ready to explode, while his eyes twinkled like coals. The froth 
flew from his'lips as he twirled and snapped at himself, and he 
seemed to have lost sight of us and the fire, as he took no notice 
of either. 

‘«« Get your Winchester, and make for a tree,” I cried. 

‘Tom, as he got up, fastened the door of the hut, and piled 
some more wood on the fire, “the brute will go crazy and run 
amuck directly ; and a ‘demon grizzly’ (as they are called) ‘is 
ten times as dangerous as an ordinary one. You see they don’t 
know their own strength, which increases just as does that of a 
madman. I saw one once in Idaho that got intc a rage with a 
large rock, and beat his head, iow and claws on it, until sone ide 
with blood and too weak to move.’ 

‘Before he had done speaking we were both up on a perch, 
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witnessing the strangest sight Iever saw. Roaring and biting, 
he flew around, several times nearly falling into the fire, then he 
would try to burrow his-head in the ground, and then suddenly 
sit up, perfectly still, with the most hideous grin on his face you 
can imagine. You know how a child looks with a stomach- 
ache? Well, like that. Then he would stagger around as if in 
a fit, moaning and crying. 

‘« The other bears keep out of his way, they must know he is 
dangerous,” I said. 

‘«That’s so!” replied Ned, “I guess he’s the only one that 
got at the barrel. What an all-powerful hog he made of 
himself.” 

‘ His barrel grew larger and larger, and his eyes were nearly 
out of his head ; he straightened himself up and gazed long and 
earnestly into vacancy, then his jaws worked spasmodically, he 
rose up on his hind feet, and his teeth clacked like a shuttle, 
blood and foam flew out of his mouth, and his paws sounded a 
nervous tattoo upon his distended stomach, while he kept up 
a horrible whining roar, that seemed to come from the bottom 
of his body and sounded as though it came through a funnel. 

‘“The change has come,” said Tom; “he’s piping off a 
demon.” 

‘Something in his voice caused me to look round, and to my 
surprise I saw this old time Indian fighter and hunter actually 
trembling like a leaf from superstition, although he could not 
explain where the evil of meeting with a demon grizzly would 
come in, further than losing the stores they had destroyed already. 

‘The demon was now actually crazy, and rushed headlong at 
the timber, blindly butting his head against a tree with a 
crack fit to split it. Then he turned, and ran round and 
round, the other bears looking on like Indians at a dance of the 
medicine man, jumping out of the way whenever he came near 
them. It was a weird sight, the fire intensifying the shadows, 
and in the centre was the swollen, distended, grotesque form of 
the infuriated beast, as it thrashed around, while the others 
looked on from the shadow of the pines. It seemed like a 
private s¢ance of the animals, with Ned and I for outsiders. At 
last he slipped and fell on the fire, and the blaze caught the hair 
on his hind quarters and flared up. Now, I have seen crazy 
buffaloes run amuck through an Indian camp, upsetting teppees, 
nc., and have seen a brave do ditto, but that bear beat anything, 
an | made me glad I was up that tree. 
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‘He would have torn us into shreds in a twinkling; he 
clawed the trees, and bit them, tearing great chunks out of the 
bark, turned somersaults, scattered the other bears like a 
whirlwind, and then, roaring like a devil, flew at the fire. He 
bit the blazing sticks, stamped on them, rolled in them (you can 
see that head hasn’t an atom of hair except on the sides), until 
the smell of burnt hair and flesh was overpowering. 

‘As I craned forward to watch him, the bough I was astride 
of broke off short, and I fell forward, landing flat on my back 
within twenty feet of him. 

‘“ For Heaven’s sake lie still. Don’t move for your life!” 
cried Tom, and luckily I had sense enough left to hear him in 
spite of being so stunned, and lay just as still as a mouse, re- 
membering suddenly that a bear will seldom touch a dead 
body. 

‘It was a horrible situation to lie there and know that I 
could not move, and that Tom had to descend and get his rifle, he 
having dropped it when he got his shaking fit. At the sound 
of the breaking branch the crazy brute looked up, and, hesi- 
tating a moment, bounded towards the tree; he touched the 
bushy bough of pine first, and dashed it around, Fortunately 
I was not resting on it, and so the movement of the limb did 
not move me and draw me into prominence. Then he thrashed 
around again, and, finally catching sight of me, came straight 
at me. I closed my eyes and gave myself up for lost, knowing 
that the first stroke of his terrible paw would be at my head. 
In an instant the brute was upon me, and a crushing blow fell 
on my arm, which by good luck was thrown round my head, 
or it would have killed me outright. Then a rifle cracked, 
once, twice, quick as lightning, and the bear, half turning, 
charged sidewise, and then with a most peculiar noise rolled 
over, and, struggling convulsively, in a few minutes lay dead. 
Tom was by my side in a minute, raising me. “ You’re not hurt 
bad, old boy, are you?” he asked as I scrambled to my feet 
with my left arm hanging helpless, “I was justin time. The old 
hunters say that any man who shoots a crazy grizzly will be a 
lunatic himself before twenty-four hours are passed, but I took’ 
the chances.” 

‘My arm was badly clawed, and the shoulder dislocated, but 
in course of time it grew all right. Tom, at my request, cured 
that head for me, and twisted its face up into the nearest 
approach to its crazy, demoniacal grin that it wore when it 
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charged at me. When we came to look at the body, we found 
that the lower part of the body was actually burst open, and 
the entrails trodden out to a great extent, so death must have, 
ensued, even without the shooting, one ball of which passed, 
clean through the heart. Tom was always expecting some evil 
to come to him for shooting the brute, and as soon as the snow 
cleared away we made tracks with what pile we had, and I do 
not think the richest mine in Montana could have tempted 
him back in the same locality again.’ 


HOW O’SWANEY GAVE UP THE TURF. 
A STORY OF THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW. 
By ‘OLD CHASER.’ 


“, ALL’S BRIDGE is a place that has been rendered 
*( historical in the matter of horse shows. Who that. 
\ has ever been to this famed gathering can ever for- 
get it—its grand collection of hunters of all shapes, 
its peculiarly dressed grooms and nagsmen—so unlike many of 
their over-dressed English brethren—and its enthusiastic Dublin 
young ladies, who really form a show in themselves? Ay, 
and they can criticise a horse too without being horsey in their 
language, which is more than some of our young English ‘spirits’ 
cando. As to the Dublin men they seem all born horsemen, and 
Paddy who drives far out in the ‘kyar’ is full of information 
regarding the wonderful animals which are forwarded from all 
parts of the country. He has not enough education to need a 
catalogue, but he has plenty of ‘larnin’’ to read a horse, and 
some of the competing animals were stalled in the stables 
where his own Rosinante has had to spend her nights for years. 
A wonderful mare she is, and, as he explains what ‘she loses 
in youth she gains by expayrience, like us all, we may take it 
for granted that she is still at work, and every day growing 
more serviceable. 

Of late years great improvements have been manifested in 
the Ball’s Bridge gatherings. This, no doubt, arises through the 
action of the Royal Dublin Society, and the Commissioners for 
the Congested Irish Districts, under whose auspices the show is 
held. In those unfortunate days, when the agitators raised. 
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the people against hunting, when the Empress of Austria left 
Ireland for Cheshire, and even the Marquis of Waterford had to 
seek an English hunt, the good stallions were warned off also. 
The farmer's young mares degenerated, and the grand old 
hunter-raising stock stood some danger of being rubbed out. 
Just in time, and no more, good stallions were supplied, horses 
of blood, shape, and size, and at the same time, assisted by 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., who personally visited Connemara, ’a 
number of hackney and pony stallions were also added. ‘The 
Irishman’s sympathies are, however, with horses for the field 
—the horse that can ‘lepp’ well :— 


‘The Yankee loves a horse that can trot, 

The Frenchman one that can canter ; 

One that can carry whisky suits the Scot, 
Like the mare o’ Tam O’Shanter ; 

The Russian, one that gives milk like a cow, 
The Englishman loves the stepper ; 

But the horse for cart, or car, or plough, 
Is the Irishman’s dear little lepper. 


‘For topping a bank, or clearing a wall, 
Or flying a wide deep ditch, sir, 
An Trish horse is the best of all, 

On which you could ever hitch, sir ; 
He’s quiet for funerals, weddings, or wakes, 
Though his temper’s as hot as pepper, 

Faix, any way you may him take, 
He’s a good one, is the Irish lepper.’ 


It was after the first day of the Show, when the judging of 
the thoroughbred stallions had been got through, and were 
under the fire and tobacco smoke of keen criticism, that in the 
smoking-room of the Selburne some one asked what had 
come over Billy O’Swaney, who used to be such a prominent 
man at all such gatherings. 

‘Poor ould Billy, I should say he is dead,’ said a man with a 
Galway brogue. ‘If he was alive and could crawl, he would not 
miss a Dublin Horse Slfow.’ 

‘Well,’ said one, with a peculiarly shrill voice, from the 
corner, a voice which seemed to come from a process-server, or 
suchlike character, in one of Dion Boucicault’s plays, ‘so far as 
horse shavin’, and chasin’, and racin’ is concerned, he is dead, for 
I was at his wake. Och, poor Billy, they fairly had him up in 
the north, where they’d pull the teeth out of ye, every man of 
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them, if they could sell them at thraay for a penny. If it 
wouldn’t weary you, boys, I’ll let ye know all about it. Ye may 
first fill your glasses like myself, and your pipes, when ye're at 
it. Ive a filly off McSwaney’s old horse that'll take a bit 0’ 
batin’ the morn’; but, och, dear, it’s puir Billy P'd like to have 
here, hisself.’ 

‘Couldn’t you have coaxed him along o’ ye, Barney, 
darlint ?’ 

‘Och, no,’ said the veritable Barney Harman; ‘he’s regularly 
buried so far as that’s concerned. Ye niver see a man get such 
a hump in yer born days. Ye always knew that O’Swaney could 
never stan’ being done at a besting game. And bested he was 
in the end, as I'll tell ye.’ 

‘Then he was ad clever man that done it; and here’s 
his very good health, for many a time Billy Swaney did me. 
However, Barney Harman, go on wid yer story. I'd like to 
hear it myself.’ 

‘That ye will, Paddy darlint. Yell be mighty sorry ye 
couldn’t have him here to wipe out old scores. Ye had a swop 
with him, I know, and he got the best of it by ould billy-goat 
you threw in, for your ould mare wasn’t worth a blade o’ grass 
to him.’ 

‘And his old horse broke his neck and my kyar all to pieces 
on the road home. So, if it’s only the billy-goat betwane us on 
that deal, Pll wish him well. Go on wid yer story, Barney.’ 

‘Well, then, bhoys, O’Swaney had a very clever old gelding 
by Daniel O’Rourke. How he was bred on the dam’s side, I 
don’t know; but I should say his full pedigree was Daniel 
O’Rourke out of Irish Bog ; for O’Swaney bought him from an 
officer who rode him with the Blazers, for the price of saddle, 
bridle, and hoofs. As he lay struggling and a-choking in the 
moss of Killana, Billy got a bit of a plank under his fore legs 
to keep him from sinking, and then had him raised and brought 
ashore like a swamped fishing-boat. After a week’s rest he found 
the horse could stay and gallop as well as jump, but he thought 
he would not fly at too high game td begin with. He knew 
of a nice little country meeting where there were one or two 
nice little stakes, and the stewards as green as shamrocks after 
a shower. This was up north at Ballywhack where they don’t 
know much about the game, and where Billy thought, when there 
was anything wrong, he would be about to tawld them. There 
were some there as well as Billy to tawld them. 
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‘Bogtrotter, which was the name of his horse : it might have 
had one before that was put down in the opening event of the 
day, a two-and-a-half mile steeplechase for 40/. The other 
opponents were Garrun Lad, belonging to an old rival horse- 
dealer, O’Clancy, who had turned up on a similar errand. 
O’Clancy and Billy did not love each other more than they could 
help, considering that they had been trying to best one another for 
years. There wasa third horse belonging to a local man, which 
jumped the course, but was no use in the end. O’Clancy and 
Billy were both up, the former making the running in the inside 
of the course, Garrun Lad jumping with a sort of screw, I 
may tell you now, like the twist of a newly flushed Jack Snipe. 
To describe the race in short, Garrun Lad won by half a 
length, which he would not have done but for Bogtrotter’s 
backing at the last fence and losing a couple of lengths. 
O’Clancy weighed in, and then Billy called out that he objected 
to the winner for not riding the full course, and that his horse 
had gone outside the fourth fence flag. The local man supported 
him, and the stewards went down and investigated. The hoof- 
marks and the evidence of the bystanders. bore out the fact that 
the horse jumped over the flag high, but that he screwed round 
so that one of his hind legs went outside of it—in fact, that the 
flag came under his tail. It was a case without a precedent for a 
guide. Billy stood fast to his objection that the horse had not 
gone the full course. Well, at last the greenies of stewards 
agreed to give him 10/ for the leg that was outside, and an old 
friend of Billy’s advised him to take it. Billy agreed if they paid 
him there and then, and they did, and he gave them a receipt 
for it.’ 

‘Billy was not far out there,’ said Paddy O’Hallwan. 

‘Was he not ?—it’s me that’s telling this story, Paddy,’ said 
the narrator, ‘and wait till you hear me out. Billy gave a 
receipt for it,as I said, and thought no more about it. The 
second last race of the day was one for 100/., weight for age, a 
very large sum presented by two old retired officers. For this 
there should have been some good competition ; but no, Bog- 
trotter and Garrun Lad had it much to themselves, for the other 
two competitors were done with at a mile. The distance was 
three and a half miles,a mile all in favour of Bogtrotter, on 
whom it was any odds, the other having up a penalty. 

‘Billy O’Swaney rode with great judgment, and eventually 
came home six lengths in advance of O’Clancy, who seemed to 
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be taking things as easily as if he had been doing a walkeover. — 
The latter entered the weighing-room as his opponent was 


leaving the scales. 
‘“T lodge an objection against the winner for not carrying 


the phropher weight,” he says ; “the card, Mister Secretary, says a 


winner of any money at the maatin’, 12 lbs. extra for this race.” 

‘“ But sure you carried the 12 lbs. extra, Mr. Clancy ?” 

‘“ Ov course I did, but he didn’t, and the card says winner of 
money, not race, and you hold his receipt for 10d.” 

‘Billy in a clammy sweat tried to reason with them, but it was 
no use, the card said a winner of money plain enough, and he 
had the 10/. in his pocket. I had to hould him up. “Take me 
away,” he said; “don’t let me know horses no more; give mea 
rapin’ hook and a sharpin’ stone and let me go off to England 
for the harvest. Och, dear, to be done by a lot of Drogheda 
swine-scrapers like this.” And Billy has not come out since.’ 


A TERRIBLE BED-FELLOW. 


By ‘ SNAFFLE, 
Axthor of ‘ The Snaffie Papers, ‘Gun, Rifle, and Hound, &c. 


\n we LL at once I was wide awake, but not, as people say 
2 in books, ‘with a start.’ I simply unclosed my eyes, 
and on the instant every faculty was in full working 
order, although my body continued to remain in its 
normal sleeping position, on the left side. This trick of waking 
up ‘wide-awake’ is one only possessed, as a rule, by soldiers, 
sailors, and others, who have been obliged to do so. I acquired 
the habit in old days at Gibraltar, the old golden days, when, 
half the garrison being on leave, the remaining half was pretty 
smartly worked in the matter of guards. How well I remember 
a sleepy-headed brother subaltern rushing out at the sentry’s 
shout of ‘Guard, turn out!’ in the Moorish fez in which he had 
been slumbering, and so attired taking post in front of his 
guard. The cream of the joke was that the Field Officer of 
the day never saw it, or perhaps good-naturedly overlooked it. 
Fezzes were familiar to the military eye there in those days, 
when we always had Moorish soldiers, who had a standing camp 
on the glacis, attached io the infantry and artillery for training, 
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But I am writing of a country far from ‘the Rock.’ The old 
habit, however, had never been lost; moreover, the Matabele 
War had recently given me an opportunity of reviving it. So it 
was, that on the occasion I write of, I woke up with every sense 
on the alert, in my lonely Mashonaland farmhouse. 

It was a hot December night, and my window was wide open 
at the bottom. As I awoke my eyes faced the bare wall 
opposite to it, and saw it was bright with moonlight, but nothing 
else was there to be seen. I did not move, however, for:all that. 
Lying still, I suppose for half a minute or so, I gave my other 
senses an opportunity of acting; and they at once told me J was 
not alone in the room. . 

My hearing is abnormally quick; and the sound which I 
heard was audible enough to the dullest ears. It was a deep 
purring breathing. At the same time I fancied I became aware 
of a noxious odour—a heavy anzimal smell, as of some creature 
inimical to man. Still lying still, I realised the position. Some- 
thing had entered my room by the open window, probably a 
leopard (or ‘ tiger,’ as we call them in South Africa). -I did not 
think a hyzena would have had sufficient courage. I knew I had 
a loaded rifle in the room, but I had carelessly leant it against 
the wall desde the window before going to bed. 

The first thing then was to make sure of what I had to deal 
with, for, if it was only a hyana,a boot thrown at him would 
soon rid me of his presence. Slowly, slowly, I turned my head ; 
and as | did so the very blood in my veins ran cold. There, 
couchant in the moonlight, immovable except for the slight 
twitching at the end of his tail, lay—a /zon. Although I was 
only peering through half-closed eyelids, the moonlight was so 
bright that I could see every hair of his scraggy and bush-torn 
mane. 

‘If he springs on me the broken leg of the bed will go!’ was 
my first thought. Strange that one should have such absurd 
fancies at critical moments of one’s life. Leaving myself and 
the lion looking at one another, let me describe the bed on 
which I was lying, as it enters into my story in rather an 
important manner. I had taken it over with the rest of the 
furniture of the house at the time I bought the farm, and a 
precious poor investment it turned out—the farm, I mean— 
although the bed was not very grand either, having, as I have 
just said, the hind leg furthest from the window broken right 
through. As it happened, that saved my life on this occasion. 
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I suppose the original owner of the farm was a family man—at 
all events, the bed was a double iron one, and large at that, with 
a bottom of stout iron laths crossing one another. _ Owing to its 
being so large, the rugs which I used in colder weather were not 
entirely removed in this our South African summer, but merely 
thrown to the side I did not myself lie on. This also sae 
useful to me in the sequel. 

On this bed, then, I lay, gazing at the lion through half. 
closed lids, and stupidly wondering what had brought the brute 
to a part of the country where they are practically never seen 
now. But my brain soon began to work out the question of 
how to escape from the tight place I found myself in. Before I 
could come to any decision in the matter the lion solved the 
problem. Slowly, step by step, the brute slunk up to the bed ; 
and I waited. Then he put a paw on the bed, then another, 
then yet another, and then the last. He then leant his head 
down to my face; and, oh! the sickening, fetid smell of his 
breath! How I lay, as I did, all this time without moving, I 
can’t tell now; but somehow I managed it. His next pro- 
ceeding was to lie down where he stood, and this took his head 
a little further back. Then we looked at one another again, I 
being still careful not to show my eyes through the half- 
closed lids. 

The night being, as I have said, hot, the one blanket I was 
using had got thrown back to my waist, or below. Now, men 
get careless about repairs in such places as Mashonaland, where 
there are no women about to make good damages ; and so it 
happened that there was a big hole in the back of the old 
flannel shirt I was wearing. Perhaps it was that the skin caught 
his eye, or perhaps he smelt flesh. All I know is that he pushed 
his muzzle forward again, and commenced to lick my bare back. 
Some people say a lion can lick the hair off his game, and I 
quite believe it, for the tongue must be like a cross-cut file. 
Then it suddenly flashed across me that, as a boy, I had read a 
story of a tame lion which turned savage, because his master 
allowed him to lick the hand he happened to have cut, and the 
taste of the blood maddened him. At the rate my back was 
being rasped away this lion would soon taste blood, I reflected ; 
and, very slowly slipping my feet over the edge, I dropped on 
the floor and rolled under the bed. 

Only just in time, for the lion threw himself forward to seize 
me ; the broken leg of the bed (repaired with a stick and some 
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string) gave, and down came the beast on the floor, struggling 
in the heap of blankets he brought with him! 

_ Of course, I ought to have jumped out at the other side of 
the bed, seized my rifle, and given the brute his guzetus. This 
would be the proper ending to my story; but it was by no 
means to go so pleasantly. As a matter of fact, the bed in 
turning gave me a nasty crack on the head, which knocked 
me silly for the minute, and before I could have got clear, if I 
had thought of it, the lion extricated himself and hurled him- 
self at the bed. The contents of the mattress were scattered 
‘in all directions. The other leg on his side gave, and down 
came the bed on its side, so that I was, as it were, inside a 
figure of 4 reversed—so, 4 —its sloping side of interlaced laths 
alone separating me from the infuriated animal. I should have 
liked to have made for the window, but reckoned time would 
not allow. I did try to hook the butt of my rifle in with my 
foot, but it was too far away. Meanwhile the lion had got its 
two fore-paws through the laths, and was also tearing at them 
with his teeth in frantic rage. No bed could stand this long— 
it was all up. 

In a minute he redoubled his struggles, and then I noticed 
that his fore-paws were withdrawn, and that he was making 
every effort to get away from the bed. My first idea was that 
he was going to turn my position, but at last I saw that he 
was caught. He had pushed his muzzle so far between the 
iron laths that they had nipped him for the moment round 
the nose and under the big dog-teeth. I could hardly count on 
this lasting long enough for me to escape, or even get my gun, 
but for the moment he was powerless. I remembered the act of 
a certain cold-blooded doctor of my acquaintance in India, who 
had no other way of securing a naked and well-oiled native 
burglar whom he found in his bedroom ; and, leaning forward, 
LT plunged a thumb into each of the brutes orbits! The sickening 
feeling it gave me I never shall forget, nor the appalling sound 
—half roar, half yell—with which the tortured creature tore 
itself free, and, rearing up to its full height (there was blood on 
the ceiling afterwards), dashed itself down on the bed with such 
force as to smash the stout iron frame all to pieces. 

But by this time I was at the window—out of it, indeed, 
and had closed it after me,so that neither scent nor chance 

should guide the now blinded animal. Its roars had aroused 
my Kaffir boys, and they came running out of their quarters, 
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one with a gun in his hands. : Ascertaining that it was loaded 
with Joopers (buckshot), I returned to my window, and raised it 
a few inches. The first time one of the lion’s frantic but futile 
dashes brought him near me, I blew his head to pieces. 

I shall never forget the sight my room presented. Every- | 
thing in it was broken, even the stock of my rifle. As for the 
bed and bedding, they were simply in little pieces. 

All’s well that ends well, as the old story-books say ; but all 
the same, though I came out of it once without a scratch, I 
don’t want another lion for a bed-fellow. 


THE CRADLE.LAND. OF (THE DAWSONS 
Or, THe ANCIENT ScoTTISH NEWMARKET. 


By ‘ROCKWOOD.’ 


Tam HANGE here for Gullane!’ is the call of the porter at 
Longniddry Junction, as our train steams alongside 
the platform after half-an-hour’s run from Edinburgh. 
On our way to the Newmarket of Scotland, we might 
expect to see in response, the hurried bustling of touts, tipsters, 
and members of the great army of turf camp-followers, but only 
a dozen or so of formidably armed golfers, whose talk is all of 
bulgers and brassies, stumies and putts, leave the train. The 
facts are that Gullane’s turf history is all of the eventful past, 
the present lady of the manor having long ago forbidden the 
galloping of horses on that beautiful stretch of ground by the 
sea, where was trained the gallant Lanercost, and many other 
horses of the century which carried the colours of Sir James 
Boswell, Sir David Baird, and Ramsay of Barnton. 

And yet the name of Gullane must, in turf history, always 
stand out, in bold big letters, as the birthplace of the Elder Dawson, 
and the cradle-land of the four famous brothers of that family, 
Thomas, Matthew, Joseph, and John. 

Once again seated in the train, we are soon gliding along 
easily, through seas of ripe barley and yellow oats—those oats 
on which Ladas and more than one Derby winner were trained. 
One could not help thinking of the contrast which met old 
George Dawson’s eye when with his small string of horses, Mrs. 
Dawson, and young Tom of Tupgill, still but a bairn, having 
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been born on February 9th 1809, he wended his way to Stamford 
Lodge, from his old home at Bogside Irvine. The Ayrshire 
lanes were mostly clad with brent and broom in his time, but 
the fertile Lothians had long been famed for the barley from 
which the Edinburgh ale was brewed, and the Lothians’ wheat 
then commanded the highest price in the British market. He 
might miss the soft westerly breezes which blew over from the 
Arran shores, no doubt, and feel the easterly winds off the 
German Ocean a bit sharp, but with a smiling land around, a 
carpet of turf-like velvet, one in his line of work in these times 
could yearn for little more. His West Country employer, Lord 
Montgomery, had for some years previous to his death, which 
occurred at Alicant, on 4th January, 1814, been compelled to 
winter abroad, and, not being able to see his horses run, Bogside, 
as a private training establishment, had to be broken up. The 
Spadille colt, Caleb Quotem, filly by Benningborough, and a few 
which carried Lord Montgomery’s colours successfully, were taken 
east with the others, and Mr. Dawson, with liberal support from 
several leading Scottish noblemen and gentlemen, found plenty 
of work to do. In regard to this, it may be noted that, amongst 
the very first subscribers to Weatherby’s Racing Calendar, occurs 
the name of ‘G. Dawson,’ so that he most likely was the first 
trainer subscriber, 

That the railway had considerably altered Gullane since we 
first visited it five-and-twenty years ago, we could not help 
noticing, yet not so much as we might have expected, considering 
the proximity of the pretty little place to Edinburgh and the 
attractions of a seaside golf course. There isa big new hotel, 
which has much patronage from the men who play ‘ye Royal and 
Ancient Game ;’ but the Golfers’ Inn over the road still stands 
much as it did in the days of the Dawsons and I’Ansons, and its 
one subscribed-for copy of Bell’s Life was devoured from end to 
end so far as the horse racing was concerned. A little past the 
Golfers’ Inn we come to the Goose Common, a large open 
square of green turf, which once upon a time had been beautifully 
shaded by trees, the decayed trunks of old oaks, still showing a 
little green foliage, acting as standards at the park corner. The 
clean white-washed walls and the red brick tiles make a happy 
contrast, and suggest an old-time warmth which we do not so 
readily associate with modern houses at the present day. In 
George Dawson’s time Stamford Hall was like the rest; but 
since —Tom Dawson disposed of it some years ago to Mr. 
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Clapperton, a well-known Edinburgh commercial gentleman, it 
has been enlarged and modernised in many ways. The back of 
the house faces inland, as do nearly all the houses in the place, 
the heavy drift-laden storms which come off the sea being a 
little more than the hinges of the average Gullane front door can 
stand. It was inside of Stamford Hall, on January goth, 1820, 
that Matthew Dawson first saw the light, and there also Joseph 
and John, with many others who died in their infancy. The 
stables have long ago been removed, and there is little of the 
old character about the establishment left. John Hollowell 
trained there for a good few years succeeding Thrift, who used 
to prepare a few chasers and other horses for Mr. Merry before 
the great ironmaster had begun to take up the big position 
which under Matthew Dawson he subsequently did, and after 
Hollowell went to the Continent, where he died, came James 
Waugh for a short period. Some of the natives who live near at 
hand chat proudly of the good old times, and would wish gladly 
to see the long strings of horses going off to their morning exercise . 
on Gullane moor, or leaving to fulfil engagements at the Scottish 
and North of England meetings, Mrs. Gillam, who with her 
husband lives at the corner of the Goose Common, recollects all 
the sons well,and more particularly ‘Mat,’ who was a smart, active, 
dapper young chiel when a laddie. Her father, Springate, came 
from England to serve his apprenticeship with Mr. Dawson, and 
was much associated with the young lads. Latterly he was 
employed with Mr. I’Anson, and, to use a stable phrase, ‘ did’ 
the famous Lanercost. 

The young colts sent in for training were in these days, says 
Mrs. Gillam, ‘regularly exercised on Goose Common till put 
into more active work.’ Following the track which was 
commonly taken by the horses on their way to work, we have 
before us a lovely view of the Lothian side of the Frith of 
Forth, extending to the Fife shore opposite, and eastward to 
the Bass Rock, The racing ground is on the north side, and 
is a grand undulating track of beautiful virgin turf, springing 
literally under one’s feet like piles of Brussels carpet. Lying 
completely out of the world, yet close to the Scottish capital, 
where most of the patrons of the Sport then resided, one 
could not have wished for a happier Scottish training ground 
than Gullane. While we are indulging our imagination in scenes 
of the past, with William I’Anson and the late Mr. Ramsay at 
his side, watching the trial of lazy Lanercost, or the elder: 
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Mr. Dawson showing Sir James Boswell an Ayr Gold Cup 
winner, we are saluted with the call of ‘Fore, and know well 
that only golf is allowed to gallop on the old ground now, 
Descending the hill and bearing to the left, we are soon opposite 
what is recognisable of Meadow Cottage and the stables of 
William I’Anson, subsequently known to fame as the owner of 
Caller Ou, and Blink Bonny, the dam of Blair Athol. All have 
been converted into dwelling-houses, but the old saddle-room 
in the centre can still be identified by the old natives who 
worked about the place. Almost opposite Meadow Cottage is 
the village post-office kept by Miss Scott, a kindly lady who 
is niece of Mr. Thomson, Matthew Dawson’s old schoolmaster, 
of whom she speaks with evident pride. ‘ Ay,’ she says, ‘wi’ a’ 
their Board Schools they dinna turn out such lads as my 
uncle did.’ The school-house, she informs us, is now occupied 
by herself as post-office and dwelling-house. A curious little 
single-story place it is, with its roof of red tiles, and yet, 
though one could not stable comfortably a pair of horses in it, 
Miss Scott assures us that Mr. Thomson, her uncle, had often 
inside as many. as a hundred pupils. Here was taught by the 
old Haddington dominie to the four Dawsons that beautiful 
hand-writing which was the envy of noblemen, Lord Granville 
on one occasion having said, when a specimen was before him. 
‘Would that my father had taken the trouble to have me taught 
as a boy to write like that.’ The family, though far away from 
Gullane, always held a great regard and respect for their old 
teacher, though he rubbed learning in with the tawse pretty 
warmly at times. ‘The last time Mister Dawson was here,’ says 
Miss Scott, ‘I didna’ ken’ him, but he soon’tell’d me hoo he was.’ 
He wanted the key o’ the Kirkyard to visit his father’s grave 
outside in the Kirkyard there.’ 

Thanking our informant for her courtesy, we found our way 
into the Kirkyard at the back of the old school-house. The 
old church itself has not been used as a place of worship for 
more than a century, and is literally so covered with ivy and 
courtnee as to resemble a wren’s nest with the door closed. At 
the east corner is the grave of the old dominie, who literally 
sleeps within thirty yards of his little school-house, It is asimple 
stone witnessing that it is the grave of James Thomson, who died 
on December 5th, 1872,aged 86 years. Beneath are the words: 
‘He laboured conscientiously for many years, as village school- 
master, to increase the light of those amongst whom Providence 
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had placed him.’ At the opposite corner is a simple stone slab, 
about seven feet high, standing almost by itself. On one of the 
sides we read :— 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
GEORGE DAWSON 
TRAINER 
WHO DIED AT GULLANE I1ITH NOVEMBER 1845 
' AGED 76 YEARS 
VERY HIGHLY AND DESERVEDLY RESPECTED 
ALSO OF HIS FIVE SONS 


THOMAS, JOHN, JOHN, ANDREW, anp ALEXANDER 
WHO DIED IN THEIR INFANCY. 


Mr. Dawson, it is evident, had his share of family bereave- 
ments, compensated for, though it was, by the success and the 
high character attained by those who were left him. A few 
yards off, a wreath in a glass case attracts attention. Inside we 
read, it has been placed there by one of the family, out of respect 
for William Noble, aged 84. Yes, there as he wished, within a few 
yards of one of his old masters lies William Noble, the famous 
rider of Lanercost, and who steered that horse to victory in 
the first Cambridgshire that ever was contested for. Amongst 
other horses Noble rode in his day were the famous grey horse, 
Chanticleer, Mr. Ramsay’s The Doctor, and Martha Lynn, the 
dam of Voltigeur. 

A tew days later, we visited Barnton, alas! to find 
the beautiful old mansion where Ramsay entertained his 
friends on race nights deserted. The jackdaws are now in 
the chimneys of the big kitchen, and the wild birds of the 
surrounding woodlands fly fearlessly in and out of the old 
dining-room windows. The Edinburgh Burger’s Golfing Society 
have converted the beautiful grounds into a golf course, and if 
you are in good form with driver and putter you may hole out in 
four No. 14—a bonnie bit of turf which covers the last resting- 
place of Lanercost. 
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THE=PETRIBIED “TROUT, 
A tALL PISHPSTORY. 
By CHARLES SQUIRE. 


Ma HIN it’s Dunkiddin y’r honour'll be manin’? Sure, 
y’r honour, ’tis a foine spot intoirely,’ 

Tim Reilly looked sideways at me as he said 
this; then he took his dhudheen from the gap 
between two front teeth where it nestled, and spat approvingly 
over the side of the car. ‘As pritty a green bit of the Ould 
Counthry as a gintleman might wish to sit his eyes on, an’ for a 
gintleman as is a gintleman, an’ fond o’ the fishin.—Maybe y’r 
honour’s niver heard o’ the Petrified Throut ?’ 

‘The what?’ I asked. 

‘Sure, an’ what sh’d oi be manin’ but that same Petrified 
Throut of Dunkiddin, y’r honour, the oo Petrified Throut in. 
the worruld.’ 

‘A Petrified Trout?’ 

‘That same, y’r honour.’ 

‘Ah, I see. Put under a dropping-well, and turned into. 
stone after it was dead. No, I’ve never seen a fish done that 
way, but I’ve seen plenty of birds’ nests, and stuffed canaries,. 
and sponges, and so on’—but a 

‘ Ah, bedad, y’r honour, it’s mistakin’ me manin’ intoirely ye 
are. It’s no dead throut o’im tellin’ y’r honour av, but a loive 
wan—least yer honour, loive he wor afore he finished his 
petrifyin’. But the petrifyin’ kilt him intoirely. Sure, an’ divil 
a bit can a throut breathe with stone gills.’ 

I scented something unusually tall in the way of stories, and 
now was the time to hear it. The road over which we were 
jolting in the car was a dreary one, to my mind. Great barren 
hills (later in the year to be purple with heather) stretched away 
on either side with never a tree to rest the eyes upon. Hardly 
half-a-dozen times during the morning had we passed a human 
abode, and then only the crudest, chilliest-looking stone cabin. 
No one seemed to use the road except ourselves, and, once, 
a shabby-looking hare which crossed our track, ran a little way 
in front of us, and then vanished into the desolation around. It 
was all typical enough, perhaps, of Connemara, but to me, 
accustomed hitherto to take my annual spring trout-fishing 
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holiday in more pleasant Devonshire, a little depressing. So I 
settled the rug around my knees, and waited for Tim to go on. 

‘There’s a pother 0’ marvel an’ mysthery concarnin’ how the 
throut got himself into St. Pathrick’s Pool that’s at Dunkiddin, y’r 
honour. ’Twas not a place where a throut would have gone to 
be born, being a petrifyin’ well an’ all closed in around, an’ no 
kind o’ livin’ crayture in it, at all at all. There’s some thinks he 
was put in by some of the Dunkiddin bhoys for a barney, an’ 
some agen says that he walked there hisself by land out of the 
river Baffy near by—a strange thing for a throut to be doin’, 
praise be the Saints! But, whichiver way y’r honour chooses, 
there he wor in the Pool for all to see, an’ the bhoys and the 
young laydies would come by in the evenins and stop there by 
the wooden bridge there is, just for nothin’ but to see him roise. 
For days an’ days they did, y’r honour.’ 

‘And did no one ever try to catch him?’ I asked. 

‘Sure, an’ oi was comin’ to that, yr honour. Y’r honour 
wouldn’t have the sthory finished before it was begun ? Well, 
y’r honour, there comes along a young gintleman fishin’ for his 
holidays, as it might be y’rself, y’r honour, an’, sure, he puts up 
to slape at the “Shamrock,” where there’d be a young gossoon 
called Tim Reilly, as it moight be meself, would drop in av a 
night to take a dhrop av the dew with one or another o’ the 
bhoys.’ 

‘Perhaps it was yourself, Tim,’ I suggested. 

‘Timothy Reilly’d be a common-enough name down there 
at Dunkiddin’ without that bein’ naded,’ said Tim, modestly. 
“Well, y’r honour, the gintleman comes down after partakin’ 
av his dinner into the parlour, for, faith, there’s little enough 
for a gintleman to be doin’ at Dunkiddin av an evenin’ for all 
tis so illigant for the fishin’. An there he overhears the bhoys’ 
talk concarnin’ this same throut in St. Pathrick’s Pool, an’ ye 
moight have seen it in his eye that he wor wishful to have a 
thry for him. So he ups an’ asks this same Tim Reilly oi towld 
y’r honour of if he wouldn’t take him down an’ help him have a 
cast fur it. An’ the next mornin’ down they goes to the Pool. 

‘Well, yer honour, an’ he casts this way, and he casts that 
way (Tim threw imaginary flies very “ illigantly ” around our 
mare’s ears with his whip), an’ in a little whoile, whir-r-r-r! out 
wint his loine, an’ ye could have seen for y’rself by the way that 
loine wint out that there wor somethin’ moighty heavy pullin’ at 
the ind av it. Sure, it tugged like the divil. So oi hollers out 
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to the young gintleman, “let him have it aisy, y’r honour.” 
An’ he gives a sort of nod back as if he would have said, 
“ Bejabers, an’ bad luck to yez, how can oi do any differunt at all 
at all?” An’ thin, whup; the loine comes floppin’ back agen, 
an’ the throut’s gone.’ 

‘Broke him?’ 

‘Simply wint away an’ left him there, y’r honour, an’ the 
young gentleman he stands lookin’ fit to cry. “Och, the thafe 
of the world,” I sez to him. “Bad cess to the spalpeen for 
spoilin’ y’r honour’s fishin’.” But niver throuble, y’r honour, 
sure, we'll come down agen to-morrow an’ av we don’t git him 
thin, call Tim Reilly an omadhaun.’ 

‘And did you go?’ 

* ©Go, yr honour? Bejabers, an’ it’s us that did so, an’ the 
young gintleman he goes over all his tackle, an’ sure he picks 
out a loine and a cast that would have howlded the blessed Saint 
Pathrick himself, rist his sowl in Paradise! An’ he casts an’ he 
casts, an’ prisintly’ (here Tim flicked the mare by mischance in a 
particularly tender spot, with the result that she nearly took the 
stone wall beside us at a flying leap, and my basket went spin- 
ming out into the road), ‘an’ prisintly, Tim went on, when 
things had settled down a little, ‘there’s a jerk an’ a whirrish an? 
out rips the loine an’—snip—snap—there’s the top of the 
gintleman’s rod bruk. “Och! begorra, y’r honour,” oi cawls 
-out, “howld him! howld him!” But there waren’t no howldin’ 
him at all at all. An’ the gintleman he throws down his rod, 
an’ he sez, sez he, “ Oi thowt ye cawld this a throut, he sez, but, 
bejabers, it’s a alligator, an’ a railway train, an’ a hunderdweight 
.av coal all rowl’d into wan. Sure, an’ oi’ll lave him, an’ we'll 
fish in the Baffy in future.” 

‘An so we did, y’r honour, an’ some illigant throuts we 
-catched. But all the toime, yr honour, oi cowldn’t get that 
-throut of St. Pathrick’s Pool out av me head. An’ last of all, y’r 
‘honour, the young gintleman himself remimbers it, an’ he sez, 
_sez he, “ Tim, bedad, an’ oi’d just loike to know how that throut 
that bruk me rod is gittin’ on.” An’ oi sez to him, “Sure, an’ if 
-yr honour’d maybe try him with a sammon rod, maybe y’r’ 
honour’d git him after all,” an’ he sez,“ Tim, y’r a janius,” he sez, 
an’ that’s what oi’ll do, an’ oi’ll do it this very day.”’ 

‘Stop a minute, Tim,’ I said, ‘ I’ve got something on my mind.’ 

‘Sure, an’ what may that be, y’r honour?’ 

‘You’ve been describing all this in the first person.’ 
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‘Well, y’r honour, an’ what av that? Sure, ain’t oi the first 
person as has iver towld this story to inny wan, savin’ only to 
yr honour ?’ ; 

‘Ah, but then you’re the Tim Reilly in your story. What 
was the use of pretending you weren't?’ 

‘Faith, y’r honour, an’ isn’t it the glowry of a man to be 
modist? But, since y’r honour will have it so, ’tis meself it was, 
yr honour. Well, y’r honour, meself an’ this young gintleman 
goes down to the pool agen, an’ we looks round an’ round to see 
if the throut would be risin’, but divil a bit of a throut did enny 
wan av us see. So oi whispers to the gintleman, “ Sure, an’ y’r 
honour ’ll try a wurrum?” oi sez; and he sez, “ Bejabers, Tim,. 
tis the wan thing nadeful.” So he gits a foine wurrum, an’ he 
lets it drap, an’ drap, an’ prisintly he feels a little pull, as if 
somethin’ wor a howldin’ av it an’ suckin’ av it in. So oi sez,. 
“ Give him toime a little;” an’ toime we gives him to suck it in. 
An’ thin the young gintleman he up with the point of his rod,. 
an’ he pulls, an’ pulls, an’, by the blessed Vairgin! he moight as 
will have pulled at a rock. “Och, oi caun’t move him, Tim,” he 
sez, “an’ the rod won’t stand the strain av it at all at all. 
Bejabers, if oi don’t belave he’s tied his tail to the bottom, an’ is 
howldin’ on by that. O, Tim!” he sez, “what the blazes ’ll oi 
be goin’ todo?” “Sure,” oi sez, “stay a whoile, y’r honour, an” 
oi'll doive; an av ye showld see anny young laydies comin’ 
wave y’r hankerchif, an’ tell them the rowd’s blocked.” So off 
oi gits me clothes, y’r honour, an’ in oi wint.’ 

Tim paused for breath ; and, indeed, he needed to. 

‘So in oi goes, y’r honour, an’ roight doun at the bottom av 
the pool oi foind the loine, an’ somethin’ to the ind av it loike a. 
great stone. So oi lifts it up, and, sure, hard work it was. But 
Oi gits it up, an’ out on the grass; an’ there, begorra, twas the: 
throut, all turned to stone outside, for the pool, y’r honour, was 
a petrifyin’ place, as is well known. Yes, y’r honour, there he 
wor, an’ he cowldn’t move himself, savin’ only just his gills an’ 
his eyes, an’ the tips of his lips. All turned into stone he wor, 
savin’ his innards, an’ when ye shook him ye cowld hear thim 
washin’ up an’ doun. So oi sez to the gintleman, “Put him 
back into the pool,” oi sez, “an’ let him harden. Sure he'll be 
stone through an’ through by the day after to-morrow, being 
Friday, an’ we'll take him out agen thin.” 


‘“An’ o’ill sind hitn to the Dunkiddin Moosaum,” sez the 
gintleman. 
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““ Faith,” sez oi, “an’ phroud they’ll be to have him there. 
Sure, sich a thing’s not been since the days of the blessed Saint 
Pathrick.”’ 

We passed a tumbledown inn, and I stopped the car, for I 
felt that such a story needed liquidating. 

‘Long may y’r honour live, said Tim Reilly, wiping his 
mouth with his knuckles. ‘An’ if y’r honour should iver go to 
Dunkiddin, just, y’r honour, drap in at the Moosaum, an’ ask to 
see the Petrified Throut.’ 

I have not been to Dunkiddin yet. 


FLYING SQUIRRELS BY MOONLIGHT. 
By C. PARKINSON. 


ARYSVILLE is a small township lying in the heart 
of the Black Spur range of Victoria, surrounded by 
some of the finest scenery that Australia can show. 
The monotony of the Bush gives place to mountain 

passes with ridges of 4000-5000 feet above the sea, a succession 

of magnificent gullies, sparkling rivulets, and a profuse vege- 
tation which is not all sombre gum-tree foliage. Leaving 

Melbourne, the traveller soon finds himself at Healesville, the 

railway terminus some sixty miles north-east of the city, situated 

at the foot of the Dividing Range. From this point a 

stupendous zig-zag road, constructed in the old days of convict 

labour, climbs the shoulder of the famous Black Spur, skirting 
dizzy precipices and leading to the more open valleys beyond, 
of which Wood’s Point is the gold-mining centre. The 
inevitable Cobb’s coach conveys the mails daily through the 
passes to the various townships, and a cheap means of com- 
munication is thus provided with the outer world. The mode 
of travelling is easy enough—if somewhat hair-raising to the 
inexperienced—as the wheels sweep round the extreme edges of 

many a sharp precipice ex vouce. Our party, indeed, had a_ 

fair taste of what an accident might mean at a dangerous part 

of the road. Shortly after we had commenced the ascent from 

Healesville our coach met a man engaged in a little horse- 

breaking on the main road, the youngster taking it into it 

head to lie down suddenly and roll just where we were obliged © 
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to pass! The effect of this operation was a hopeless confusion, 
the break power not being sufficient to prevent the leaders. 
becoming entangled with the rolling horse. The road at this 
particular spot was slightly downhill, with a steep bank on the 
right and a broad slope towards the valley on the left side. 
As our team plunged an upset became inevitable ; to turn over 
on the left meant being pitched into the tree-tops beneath, 
with serious results for outside passengers; our safety lay 
towards the right-hand side.) The driver kept his nerve 
admirably, and in less time than it takes to write these words 
we found ourselves reposing all in a heap on the bank, one 
lady passenger having her arm broken, and the off-leader being 
seriously injured in the’mélée. All this happened quite close 
to Healesville ; if it had occurred high up in the Pass we might 
all have been dashed to pieces. This is merely a detail by the 
way; few accidents really occur on these mountain roads, for 
the drivers are most accomplished whips, and the horses know 
their exact duties even without the guidance of man. The 
most usual course of delay is a tree falling across the road, and. 
perhaps the most serious contingency a bush fire. At one 
place the charred stumps remained on either side of the road,, 
telling of a recent conflagration. This same driver described 
his experiences on a certain day when he had to gallop his 
horses at full speed through dense volumes of smoke for more 
than a mile, expecting every moment that the flames would 
envelope the vehicle, the heat, meanwhile, being intolerable. 

The every-day drive, however, is exceedingly fine, the 
interest being keenly aroused at every turn. Tree-ferns fringe the 
mountainous parts of the road, the gullies being crowded 
with splendid silver wattles, musk trees, a kind of beech known 
locally as the myrtle tree, blackwood, and a score of 
noble forest trees, some of the eucalypts towering 250-300 feet 
high. Gorgeous birds such as the scarlet and green king 
parrot, the crimson lory, the rosella, and many another kind, flit 
in and out amongst the branches, rendering the woodlands gay 
—if discordant. Again the coach stops whilst a member of 
the party solemnly descends to slay a venomous black snake 
lying inanimate by the roadside. After following the circuitous 
route upwards for 2000 feet the head of the pass is reached and 
a rapid descent is made to Narbethong, where a rest is made 
for luncheon and the changing of horses. The roadside inn 
lies surrounded by bush. It is constructed entirely with wood, 
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the verandah affording the most inviting shade. A clear moun- 
tain stream waters the valley, Fisher’s Creek I think it is called. 
English trout and blackfish abound in the stream, the former 
going to the weight of 2 Ibs. or more. 

Another two hours’ drive brings us to Marysville, hidden 
away in a valley and absolutely surrounded with mountain 
ridges. For shooting purposes the place has its attractions ; 
in the vicinity of real towns all vestiges of the marsupial 
fauna have now disappeared, whereas in the more distant 
parts numbers of strange animals still remain, and the well- 
watered Stevenson valley is practically virgin bush, hemmed 
in by splendid, mountainous gullies untrodden by man. Never 
to wander in the Australian Bush without your gun is a good 
maxim to be observed in the land of gum trees and wallabies, 
for you never know what marsupial or unknown bird will cross 
your path. 

For choice give me the evening for shooting amid the 
Victorian Alps. In the heat of the day everything is still, 
whilst at night the animals hold grand carnival. -The flying 
phalangers, for example, yield good sport long after darkness 
has fallen, and the following novel experiences of moonlight 
shooting may not be without interest to the reader at home. 
A considerable amount of woodcraft is needed for successful 
sport, the nibbling at a leaf, the snapping of a twig, or the 
sound of a claw against the bark of a eucalypt, all having 
their due signification. At such a time there is a weirdness 
associated with the bush, which is quite startling; the white 
trunks of the trees gleam in the pale rays, and the long strips 
of hanging bark wave backwards and forwards in the light 
breeze for all the world like ghostly arms swaying amid the 
shadows; the solitude is absolute, as we wander for miles 
along the tree-girt road, far away from human habitation, the 
only sounds being the rush of water in the gully below and 
the friction of the branches overhead. Men live in the 
Australian bush until they well-nigh lose their powers of speech ; 
but how acute become the faculties for observation! A night 
in the bush enables us to appreciate the sense of isolation ; ° 
the immensity of space is simply appalling, the cry of the 
‘More-pork’ goatsucker breaks through the darkness, or the. 
opossum gives forth its plaintive call. Fat wombats, like pigs 
with low bodies and curiously spreading feet, crawl forth from 
their burrows to the water side during the night season; the — 
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coarse, loose hair is only by courtesy to be called a fur, and 
the sluggish nature of the animal renders it uninteresting to 
the sportsman. It can be shot readily enough, but almost 
requires kicking before he will move. A few will be shot 
probably, from motives of curiosity, but we soon learn to avoid 
the inoffensive beast. A young one, by the way, when roasted, 
is said to resemble the flesh of a sucking pig. 

The habits of the phalanger are easily learned. The chosen 
home is probably in the hollow of some giant tree, where it 
sleeps undisturbed throughout the day. Shortly before sunset 
the animal commences to creep about amongst the branches, 
eating the young leaves and gradually mounting upwards in 
preparation for the inevitable flight to a tree some thirty yards 
away. It invariably travels downwards through the air, the 
membrane being fully extended on either side of the body and 
supported by the four outspread legs. From the tree top it 
glides into the middle of the selected one, there to recommence 
climbing operations in readiness for the next flight. In reality 
the action is that of a parachute expanding itself to break the 
fall through space, not a flight in the true sense of the word. 
This is evident directly the animal poises in mid-air. A pair 
will take up their habitation in a tree and haunt the same neigh- 
bourhood for months at a time, travelling in a circumscribed 
area and visiting the same trees night after night with unfailing 
regularity. They are attractive little creatures, quite harmless, 
and purely vegetable feeders, as the dentition at once reveals. 
A full-sized specimen measures, perhaps, twenty-seven inches 
from the nose to the tip of the bushy tail ; the beautiful fur, 
of soft and supple texture, is dark brown shading to black 
down the middle of the back, lighter shades on the flanks 
and grey on the chest. The head is small and squirrel-like, 
with sharp, black little ears and a pair of piercing dark eyes 
which give a most knowing appearance to the animal. The 
legs are short and peculiarly adapted for climbing, the claws 
being very sharp, except in the thumb-like pad, which is flat- 
tened on the hind limbs and divided from the rest of the foot 
so as to give purchase and clinging power. The fold of the 
fur-covered membrane lies close to the body, as skinning 
Operations soon prove; although attached to the four legs it 
cannot be seen unless the entire flap is extended. The 
splendid tail is nearly black, with long, silky fur, the extremity 
being prehensile. Two muscles of extraordinary strength, lying 
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immediately beneath the skin, render the tail a powerful factor in 
swinging from bough to bough. Like almost every Australian 
mammal, the female possesses the marsupial pouch loosely 
attached to the exterior of the abdomen. The animal is really 
amore allied to the opossum tribe than to the true squirrels, of 
which there are flying species in India and other parts of the 
world, The phalanger, in fact, although a vegetable feeder, is 
mot a rodent, and the popular name flying squirrel is slightly 
4 misnomer. On the other hand, the phalanger must not be 
confused with the Antipodean flying foxes, or fruit-eating bats, 
$0 common in many parts. 

It was a brilliant summer's night when two of us sallied forth 
in pursuit of this strange game. Even with a bright moon it 
was useless to think of penetrating into the thick bush, the 
innumerable creepers, dead trunks, and confusion of under- 
growth rendering such a course futile. We found it well to 
keep upon the main track, waiting silently beneath the more 
likely trees for the indications of animal movements above. 
Some slight experience teaches us the proper trees to select. It 
is useless, for example, to choose a huge monster, towering 200 
‘to 300 feet in the air, for the creatures simply crawl beyond our 
aim: we want to find a eucalyptus of medium size, fresh foliage, 
and, if possible, one standing somewhat in isolation. There the 
phalanger is likely to be. Bear in mind, however, that it will 
not frequent trees entirely stripped of their bark. Eucalyptus 
viminalis we found to be a favourite haunt, perhaps on 
account of the peculiar aromatic flavour of the leaves ; it is 
also known as the Victorian manna gum tree, from the sweet 
manna-like secretion caused by a gall insect which is very plea- 
sant to the taste. If we stand immovable for ten minutes or so 
light movements are heard in the branches overhead ; first it is 
the crunching of dry leaves, as the animal feeds, or it may be 
the tapping of the claws against the bark as our friend ascends 
sthe tree preparatory to flight. 

Presently it is established beyond a doubt that an animal 
4s located in the branches, the only difficulty isto get a fair 


aim as he stealthily climbs round the thick arm, and for this - 


purpose we must have the moon on the opposite side. The eye 


a 


—somewhat accustomed to the deceptive light—catches a 


glimpse at some excrescence against the trunk which moves 
upwards ; that is enough, one must fire away whilst the other 


amarks. If the shot is either skilful or lucky the flying squirrel 
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falls at your feet, but more probably it takes alarm, extends the 
legs and membrane folds, and flits away to pastures new. 
It is a most peculiar sight to witness a phantom-like animal 
with the four legs thrown sideways floundering silently through. 
space. Yet so it is, and after marking your quarry to another 
tree—usually within thirty yards—the chase begins again de 
novo. Ifa pine marten in a Swiss forest suddenly took to: 
flight, the appearance would be similar to the progression of a. 
flying squirrel. Inthe small hours of the morning we found 
ourselves with five phalangers to the joint bag, several having” 
been altogether missed, and one left dead suspended high up- 
amid the branches by means of the prehensile tail which curls. 
spasmodically round the twigs in the death-throes as the 
animal commences to fall. With the dawn we returned to our 
pleasant lodgings in Marysville, bowered amidst orchards and 
fields of Indian corn. Already the white cockatoos and the 
nearly-related black species were hard at work pillaging the 
ripe fruit, and the opossums scurried away from similar depre-- 
dations as we approached the garden gate. 

Before leaving the locality we made the ascent of Mount: 
Bismarck, some 4000 feet above the sea, in order to visit a 
solitary woodman living at the summit. When not engaged in 
felling timber, splitting palings, or the like, our friend lived a 
veritable hunter’s life. He it was who taught us how to set 
spring-snares for wallaby by means of long, supple branches of~ 
sassafras wood. He alone knew the resorts of the real black 
opossum in winter time, the native haunts of the duck-billed 
platypus by the riverside, the best ground for shooting ‘old men” 
kangaroos, wallabies, and the other marsupial animals. For 
the first time we saw, under his direction, the porcupine-like- 
echidna actually burrowing before our eyes. He knew the 
song of every bird, and the name of every tree in the sur- 
rounding country, whilst for wood-carving few could show 
greater skill. I have by mea walking-stick made from black- 
wood (Acacia melanoxylon) round which coils an exact. 
‘copper-head’ snake, every scale being true to life; and 
thus employed this man had lived in solitude for ten years in 
the far-distanced bush. Every ‘month his parcel of skins is: 
made up for conveyance by coach to the Melbourne agents, the 
proceeds being regularly credited to hisaccount. We measured’ 
a noble tree that he had just felled without assistance. From: 
the base of the trunk to the point where the branches had been: 
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lopped, it was 251 feet. The girth of another unfelled tree: 
was 54 ft. near the ground. The surroundings were very lovely,, 
the more open glades being blue with banks of brilliant 
lobelia, whilst the luxuriance of the ferns was indescribable.. 
With some reluctance we bade adieu to our pleasant host. 
The homeward route took us by the fine Marysville Water- 
falls—a series of cascades leaping down the face of the rock from 
a height of 280 feet, which in any European country would be 
the show-place of the district. Here the spot is comparatively 
neglected, and the splash of the water echoes in solitude. The 
curious thing is that the whole country is auriferous. At Wood’s. 
Point the mines were highly prosperous until the alluvial gold. 
was exhausted, and round Marysville itself considerable dis-- 
coveries may any day be made. For our part we never got 
beyond glittering iron pyrites in our researches after the more 
precious metal. Our success began and ended—so to speak—-. 
with the shooting of the flying squirrels, and the return journey: 
across the Black Spur proved uneventfui enough. 


NA Nav OU i. 
A STORY OF NICE AND MONTE CARLO. 
By MAURICE NOEL. 


ug O they parted ! 

It was the old story—plenty of love but no» 
money. He was a younger son, and she, the: 
daughter of a perpetual curate, perpetually hard up. 
Now, when people part in this way, the man very often becomes: 
reckless. Frank became so, and, having managed to raise a 
couple of hundred pounds, went off to Monte Carlo, with the 
brilliant but far from novel idea of becoming a man or a mouse. 
‘Two hundred pounds,’ he told himself, ‘may be turned into 
twenty thousand with really good luck, and nothing that isn’t quite 
out of the common will do for me. If I don’t come off, I'll enlist.” | 

It might be supposed that Master Frank went out to his fate. 
as economically as possible—third class, &c.—but he did nothing 
of the sort! A night in Paris, and on by the train-de-luxe,, 
suited him better than economy, and when he reached Monte- 
Carlo he drove to the Métropole. 

‘It’s my last flutter, he thought. ‘If I am to get a haul out: 
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of the bank, I shall do so, and if the bank is to get my money if 
smight as well be comfortable till it has disappeared, and with it 
my chance of Eva.’ 

But he was not quite improvident. He placed his return 
ticket and 200 francs aside, in case the worst should happen. 

‘J won’t run up hotel bills,’ he said, ‘but breakfast and dine 
-at some restaurant, probably at the Grand, it being the most 
-expensive ; pay as I go, and be able to clear out at a moment’s 
notice. So now, let everything rip!’ 

After dinner, and fortified by a bottle of Dry Monopole, he ~ 
started play by putting a louis on 19—Eva’s age—and winning ! 
But the thirty-five louis thus obtained did not last very long ; 
‘he plastered the table, trying for the same number again, its 
-transversales and carrés and all the rest of the chances ; but, 
‘though he occasionally won a stake, no really good coup 
-came off. 

‘I’m not half mad enough yet,’ he thought, ‘to plaster with 
-gold unless I’m playing with the bank’s money. Now that I’ve 
lost my winnings I must come down to silver ; anyhow, Ill give 
myself a chance, for I am not here to trifle with fortune, it’s 
a Stand-up fight between us.’ 

So, whenever he won, he left his money on to win again. 
“There. were times when his silver became gold, and the latter 
-grew into a note; but it always ended by the croupier’s rake 
-sweeping his winnings away. 

When backing long odds as Frank was, it is seldom one gets 
-enough consecutive wins to make ‘leaving all on’ a paying 
game, and Frank knew this well enough, but he stuck to his 
-guns till 500 francs in silver gradually melted away. 

With his last five-franc piece he backed the ‘quatres 
premiers, and zero came up. He left on the eight pieces thus 
-added to his own, and 2 made its appearance, giving him a little 
-pile of 405 francs in all. 

‘If I win a third time, he thought, ‘ I’ll stick to the lot ;’ but 
unfortunately I1 came up, so the croupier stuck to it instead. 

‘You're playing a plucky game to-night, Frank!’ said a 
“voice behind him; and, turning, he saw his old friend Harry 
Spencer. 

‘Plucky, perhaps, but not lucky,’ returned Frank. ‘When 
-did you come out, old man ?’ 

‘Been here a week and done rather well; but I’m not 
‘playing to-night.’ 
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Well, I’ve had enough roulette, said Frank, ‘let’s look at a. 
_ trente-et-quarante table; I shall only risk a few louis.’ 

As they approached the table they heard the croupier call 
out, ‘ Rouge perd, et la couleur gagne.’ 

‘Tl follow the winning colour,’ said Frank, as he placed a. 
louis on Black. 

The croupier turned up the cards, and each colour had the- 
same number—36. 

‘Six aprés!’ cried he. 

‘Shall you leave it on?’ asked Spencer. 

‘No, said Frank, as he raked his louis on to ‘Couleur ;” 
don’t like these “ refaits.”’ 

He was lucky, for the black lost, but ‘Couleur’ won four 
times in succession, and, as he left it all on, his louis had now 
become sixteen. 

‘A qui la masse?’ inquired the croupier, touching the little: 
pile with his rake. 

‘A moi,’ answered Frank, ‘tout va.’ 

‘Couleur’ won for the fifth time, and Frank raked up his. 
thirty-two louis. 

‘Being now a winner on the evening, he remarked to- 
Spencer, ‘I shall retire from the scuffle, have one whiskey at 
Ciro’s, and come down to-morrow with a cool head and nerves 
of iron,’ : 

‘That won’t frighten the bank,’ laughed Spencer. 

On entering the well-known café, they found several ac- 
quaintances, most of whom had stories to tell of how they had 
only just missed making a big coup; but Fate, in each case, 
seemed to have been cruel at the critical moment. 

‘Never mind,’ said Frank, ‘the tables cannot keep on having 
such narrow escapes; one of us must make it warm for ’em 
to-morrow.’ 

To this they all assented, each privately thinking that he 
was the man to do it. 

Day after day Frank toiled at the tables like a city clerk— 
only harder—and tried all kinds of martingales and systems ; 
he played boldly, without being reckless, but remained unsuc- 
cessful. Not that he always lost—on the contrary, he had his 
winning days; but his runs of good luck seemed always to 
come when he was nearly cleaned out, and at such times it is 
not easy to play with any pluck or resolution. 

At last he struck a vein of bad luck which went on for so. 
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ilong that he was tempted to abandon his caution, and, instead 
-of waiting for the clouds to roll by, he raised his stakes, thinking 
‘that it was impossible to continue losing. This is often a fatal 
‘thing to do. Fortune resents dictation, and Frank soon found 
himself getting to the bottom of his capital. He became reck- 
‘less—almost nerveless—no matter where he staked his money, 
‘it was raked off; at last he had only one note left. 

Still the run against him continued ; he occasionally won a 
stake, of course, but the louis went stealing off, till at last only 
one remained. For some little time he sat watching the table, 
virresolute where to place it. 

‘With luck,’ he reminded himself, ‘a lot may be done with a 
‘louis—even a fortune may be made, but I have a feeling of 
impending disaster. I seem to know I shall lose!’ 

‘Good-bye, Eva,’ he whispered softly, as he finally staked on 
-the Red; ‘it’s a case of enlisting after all, if ’m not mistaken. 
There it goes!’ he added, as the croupier raked his last louis 
away. 

He sat for a few minutes longer, to all appearance quite 
unconcerned, and then sauntered away to the hall, where he put 
.a cigarette between his lips, and walked up and down, thinking 
‘matters over. 

‘I don’t regret the money very much, he soliloquised. ‘Two 
‘hundred pounds was no use; it would have kept me for a few 
weeks, or even months, but after it had gone I should be no 
better off than Iam now. I’ve had a fair try, and been fairly 
ibeaten.’ 

He took it philosophically, for he was experiencing the 
feeling not uncommon amongst players of its being all a dream! 
People often declare that it is only after leaving the Casino that 
‘they are able to realise what has happened. Money does not 
seem to be money whilst one is at the tables. 

‘Lucky for me,’ he thought, ‘that I have my return ticket 
and enough to take me home. I will start for Paris this 
-evening on my way to England and the barrack square. Yes,’ 
-he continued aloud, ‘that’s the programme.’ 

As he was speaking, Spencer came up to him. 

‘What is the programme ?’ asked the latter. 

‘Only that I start for England to-night.’ 

“You do nothing of the kind, said his friend. ‘Don’t you 
iknow that the Nice races are on to-morrow?’ 

‘What of that >?’ 
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‘I’m going, and you must come with me,’ replied Spencer ; 
‘and,’ he continued with emphasis, ‘we shall make a little bit.’ 

Frank laughed as he said, ‘ You’re just too late, Harry; I’m 
‘clean broke, and that’s why I’m leaving this innocent little place.’ 

‘Nonsense, Frank,’ returned Spencer, seriously. ‘I should 
not press you to ae if I was not sure that I can make it worth 
your while to do so,’ 

‘Very good of you, old man, but I’m not exaggerating. I 
‘have only a couple of hundred francs left for expenses. No use 
going racing without any money, you know!’ 

‘Two hundred francs, eh?’ returned Spencer, thoughtfully. 
*Not much, to be sure; still, we must make it do. Wait a 
moment,’ he added, as Frank tried to speak ; ‘if we fail, it will 
be all my fault, and you must let me lend you enough to take 
‘you home.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ cried Frank; ‘I don’t know when I should 
be able to pay you back.’ 

‘That’s my look-out. Now, lcok here, you dine with me to- 
night, and go with me to Nice to-morrow—as a favour to 
myself. That happens to be the programme—see ?’ 

‘ But, really > began Frank. 

‘I don’t like the objective mood,’ laughed Spencer ; ‘ besides,’ 
‘he added, seriously, ‘there is no question of your having to 
‘borrow anything at all. I really know what I’m saying. The 
“state of the case is this—I know one of the jockeys who is 
riding to-morrow ; he’s English, and he has promised to put me 
‘on to something Sapo 

‘I suppose you know him pretty well ?’ said Frank, doubt- 
‘fully. 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

‘But, at least, you know of him—he’s straight, eh ?’ 

‘From all I hear,’ replied Spencer, coolly, ‘I should say he 
‘was one of the greatest scoundrels on the Turf. ‘But, he went 
on, smiling at his friend’s surprise, ‘he’s just the sortjof man we 
‘want. <A straight man would be of little use at a Nice race- 
meeting, I tell you—they’re a pretty warm lot!’ 

‘I suppose that’s true,’ murmured Frank. 

‘ Besides, Joe Skaddle—that’s the beauty’s name—has nothing 
‘to gain by taking me in, and some reason for doing me a good 
turn. I lent him a louis a few weeks ago, when he was sitting 
next to me playing roulette, and he had wonderful luck after 
that—won several thousand francs in no time. As he returned 
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my louis he said, “I don’t know how to thank you, sir. You see- 
what luck your louis has brought me; I was so cleaned out. 
when you lent it that I hadn’t the price of a drink about me,. 
and should have had to go dry till I got back to Nice. If you 
are in these parts,’ he went on, in a whisper, “when the Nice | 
races come off, and I should know of anything good, I should 
like to put you on to it—I should really.” Well, I thought no: 
more about it, till I met Skaddle on the terrace this morning,. 
and he said he could make it worth while to go racing to- 
morrow. There’s the whole state of the case; so now, Master 
Frank, don’t argue about it, but throw in your lot with mine.’ , 

So Frank was persuaded, and next morning the pair went: 
off to Nice. 

After a satisfactory lunch at the Restaurant de la Régence,. 
they drove to the course, and, as luck would have it, almost the: 
first person they met was Joe Skaddle. 

‘Glad you’ve come, sir,’ said the latter. ‘I meant what I 
said yesterday, and, he continued in a whisper, ‘I shall be able: 
to tell you something read before the big race.’ 

‘I may put my friend on, T suppose ?’ 

‘Certainly, replied Skaddle; ‘but I wouldn’t tell any one 
else. Meet me opposite the Pari Mutuel after the second race,” 
he added, as he turned away. 

At the first two races the pair merely looked on, and then. 
waited for Skaddle, as arranged. 

The latter soon appeared. ‘Back Roulette, he whispered ;. 
‘I’m on the favourite, but happen to know’ (here he gave a 
most expressive wink) ‘that the favourite zsm’t gudte good enough 
to win | 

‘Anything more?’ 

‘Look out for me again after the race, but Roulette is the 
fear-nothing, all-day gem!’ 

‘Well,’ said Frank, as Skaddle left them, ‘I should have 
said, if you’d asked me, that I didn’t want any more Roulette,. 
but I suppose we must follow his tip.’ 

‘Why, of course,’ said Spencer, ‘that’s what we’re here for,. 
isn tute: 

‘How much of my poor little two hundred francs shall I 
put on?’ 

‘The lot, to be sure! You want to “get home,” don’t you e 
—not to win the price of a whisky and soda?’ 

‘That’s true enough, replied Frank, looking admiringly at 
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his friend ; ‘but, if it wasn’t for you, I shouldn’t have the nerve. 
You see I’ve had such arun of bad luck lately that it’s taken. 
all the “go” out of me.’ 

‘ Bad luck can’t last for ever, returned Spencer. 

‘No, but it can go on much longer than most people think,’ 
said Frank, rather gloomily. 

Arrived at the Pari Mutuel boxes, they watched the crowd 
of backers for a time, and saw that most of the money went 
on to Skaddle’s mount, Pot Pourri, and that two other 
runners, La Rose and Bella, were being freely backed. On 
Roulette hardly a franc was risked. 

‘Plenty of money about!’ said Spencer; ‘just look at ’em 
crowding to get on. There'll be quite a little kingdom for us if 
our horse wins.’ 

‘He must win,’ muttered Frank, between his teeth. 

‘Never saw you looking so anxious in my life!’ laughed 
Spencer. 

‘No wonder. It’s man or mouse with me!’ 

They waited a little, till most of the money forthcoming 
seemed to be on, and then Frank put his 200 francs on Roulette, 
and Spencer did the same. Then they went off to the stand. 

‘There goes our horse,’ whispered Spencer, referring to his 
card, as the lot went down to the post. ‘French grey, cerise 
sleeves ; don’t forget the colours.’ 

‘Not likely,’ returned Frank. ‘Who’s up?’ 

‘Pouponnet—a French jockey, by the name. Why, he’s a 
mere boy!’ he continued, looking through his race-glasses ; ‘a 
stable lad, I fancy!’ 

- ‘Well, well,’ muttered Frank, who was pale with excitement, 
‘stable lads have won before now.’ 

Off to a capital start, a rainbow of brilliant colours driving 
swiftly along! Hardly any change in the position of the horses 
for the first quarter of a mile, then a green jacket takes the lead. 

‘La Rose is in front now,’ cried Spencer, watching the race 
through his glasses. 

‘Where’s Roulette ?’ . 

‘In the ruck, but going well, I should say.’ 

As they enter the straight, La Rose is done with, and 
Pot Pourri draws to the front for the first time. A cry goes 
up at once, ‘Pot Pourri! Pot Pourri!’ But the favourite is not 
long left unchallenged, for Bella draws up to the leader, and. 
both the jockeys seem to be riding hard. 
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‘It’s a race between the favourite and Bella,’ said Spencer, 
gloomily ; ‘ nothing else in it’ 

Frank groaned; then, suddenly, gripping Spencer’s arm, 
‘What’s that coming up wide on the left?’ he cried ; ‘he’s over- 
hauling them at every stride. Look! look!’ 

‘That!’ cried Spencer, shaking off his friend’s hand and 
pointing his glasses as directed. ‘Why, that’s Roulette! Can't 
you see the colours? He’s coming with a rush, but it’s too 
late—too late!’ 

Frank, dizzy with nervous excitement, cannot see clearly, 
but his heart is brought into his mouth by the wild cries of 
‘Roulette! Roulette!’ which are heard on every side. On 
sweep the three, Roulette full of running, and the other two 
coming back to him. Now he gets his head level with their 
quarters, now up to their girths; but the winning-post is near. 
Will there be time, or is it indeed too late? 

The shouting becomes frantic. ‘Pot Pourri!’ ‘Roulette! 
Roulette!’ But the latter stays to the end, and the favourite is 
not quite good enough to win. ‘Roulette, by a neck, is the 
verdict. 

Spencer turned round to congratulate his chum, but Frank 
was trembling and could hardly speak. 

‘Come, old fellow! pull yourself together!’ said Spencer. 
‘Never saw you taken this way before.’ 

‘Tl’m thinking of Eva, not of myself, Harry, said Frank, in a 
low voice. ‘I shall be all right directly.’ 

‘I quite understand,’ returned his friend. ‘Take my arm, 
and we'll go and find out what we’ve won,’ 

It was worth winning, for so few had backed. Roulette that 
the share of each was a little over 200/. 

‘Remunerative price!’ chuckled Spencer, as he pocketed his 
notes ; ‘it works out at about 25 to 1. I rather like this Pari 
Mutuel business. Here comes good old rascal Skaddle! We 
must be careful what we say.’ 

Skaddle, as he approached, touched his lips and slightly 
shook his head. 

‘Mum’s the word,’ whispered Spencer. 

‘Follow me,’ was the reply from Skaddle, as he passed with- 
out looking at them. 

They followed at a distance, and it was not till they got well 
away from the crowd that Skaddle turned and waited for them. 

‘I’ve only a moment to spare, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘Didn’t 
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like to be seen speaking to you in front of the betting boxes ; 
some of ’em might be watching me. Not a word about the last 
race, please, but back my mount for the next. You won’t get a 
long price, but I shall win. That’s all I can tell you to-day.’ 

Before they could thank him, he hurried away. 

‘He’s quite right, said Frank, ‘least said, soonest mended. 
I shall put all my winnings on his mount,’ 

‘Hulloa!’ cried Spencer, ‘your nerve is coming back, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, I’m all right again, and, besides, it’s only what I made 
up my mind to do when I came here. A couple of hundred 
isn’t enough.’ 

Skaddle’s mount, however, was served up a hot favourite, 
and when he won, which he did casily enough, Frank’s 200/, had 
only brought him 400/. more. 

‘Never mind, he remarked, as he buttoned up his coat; 
“600/. is a good day’s work, au I’m awfully obliged to you, 
Harry, for making me come.’ 

‘It was difficult to get you,’ laughed Spencer, ‘ and I should 
have had a dull time by myself. What do you mean to do now? 
Shall you touch the next race ?’ 

‘Certainly not; we’ve seen something of the little games 
they play here. No, no, I understand the Monte Carlo game 
better, and am off to the tables.’ 2 

‘Where you'll lose the lot, I’m afraid, said Spencer. ‘You 
see you're in shocking form.’ 

‘I mean to play very carefully, and sliould have enough now 
to keep me going till the tide turns. When it does, I'll give 
them something to play for.’ 

But the tide was in no hurry to turn in Frank’s favour, and 
for the next few days, in spite of all his care, he went slowly to 
the bad. One afternoon he found himself at a roulette table 
with only two louis left in his pocket. 

‘When these have followed the others, he thought, ‘I shall 
only have half my winnings left. Still, I’m better off than when 
I came out, and I must have got through as much bad luck as 
most of us get in a lifetime.’ 

‘He watched the numbers for some little time, and noticed 
that the transversale 13-15 came out twice in succession, and 
was then followed by the one immediately below it, 16-18. 

‘It may come out a second time also,’ thought Frank ; ‘anye 
way, it’s as good as another, so here goes,’ 
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He staked his two louis accordingly and won, which made 
him a winner of eleven times his stake, counting which, he now 
had twenty-four louis on the table. 

‘T’ll follow this up,’ he said to himself, ‘and try the trans- 
versale next below; perhaps that will come up twice. Wonders 
never cease at roulette.’ 

So he staked on 19-21 and was right again! He now had 
288 louis. Of these he staked 25 on the same transversale, 
50 on each of the transversales simples, 25 on each of the carrés 
of 20, 17 a cheval between 19 and 20, and the same between 20 
and 21, and finally the maximum, 9, on each of the three 
numbers, thus risking the whole of his winnings—viz., 286 louis. 

‘Man or mouse ¢/zs time, he muttered. 

The croupier paused with his hand on the cylinder till Frank 
had completed his little arrangements, and then sent the ball on 
its journey. 

‘Vingt-et-un, rouge, impair et passe!’ he cried, as the ball» 
fell into that number. 

Frank could hardly believe his ears, or his eyes, as the 
croupier, after raking off the stakes which had lost, began paying 
him in bundles of notes. He really had pulled off a coup at last. 
This is what he won: 


Francs. 
On the number (21)... aie tie se 10; FOO 
A cheval (20 and 21)... Re BS ssa.) 2s FSO 
On two of the carrés_... abs ies wah. | OOOO 
On the transversale (19 and 21) oo savin 8 5;500 
On the 2 transversales simples ... ee sien “LOSO0O 


Total 35,580 


Besides this sum, his winning stakes, which remained on the 
table, amounted to 4020 francs, so that in three coups he had 
won no less than 39,600 francs, or 15847. Tempting his luck no 
further at that moment, he carried his winnings to the bank, and 
paid in all but one note for 1000 francs, which he reserved for 
play that evening. 

After dining, he returned to the rooms, not to play roulette 
but trente-et-quarante. His luck was wonderful; he could 
hardly go wrong, and was soon playing in maximums. By the 
time the tables closed for the night, he had won 10,000/. His 
friend, who had remained at Nice, rejoined him next morning at 
breakfast, and Frank told him what had happened. 

When he had recovered his astonishment, ‘I have heard of 
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such wins before,’ he said, ‘but never had the honour of knowing 
the plunger personally. Let’s see, you have nearly 12,000/. in 
the bank now. What's the next move?’ 

‘I must go for a bit more, replied Frank. ‘Can hardly keep 
house with Eva on the interest of twelve thou’. If only I could 
make it twenty, we might scrape along.’ 

‘But in trying for that you may drop the lot!’ 

‘No fear of that, Harry ; I sent home 10,000/. as soon as the 
bank opened this morning,’ 

‘Don’t cable it back,’ laughed pune ‘I’ve known that 
done before now.’ 

“I give you my word I won’t, but with the rest of the money 
I intend to make a bid for 8000/. this morning. If I lose, I'll go 
back and talk the matter over with Eva; if I win, I shall be 
able to marry her.’ 

‘It’s a deuced difficult thing to win 8000/.,’ remarked Spencer, 
meditatively. 

‘I’ve every reason to know that,’ assented Frank ; ‘but you 
see I shall be playing with the bank’s money, and that gives one 
confidence, and I shall play high, so that, if I lose, it will soon be 
over. After all my bad luck, there’s at least a chance that the 
run in my favour will continue a little longer ; if so, I shall soon 
be playing in maximums.’ 

‘I should like to see this battle,’ said Spencer. 

‘ All right, but don’t stand close behind me, or where I cannot 
help seeing you.’ 

On reaching the Casino, Frank, after taking his seat, placed 
1500 francs on the Black, which won three times. 

As he had left his money on, he now had a maximum before 
him. Before changing to the other colour, Black won four times 
more, so Frank pulled off four maximums, or 1920/.. Spencer, 
who had placed himself where he could not be seen by Frank, 
carefully noted in his pocket-book the state of the gamne. 

Frank stuck to the Black, and for the next half-hour won 
and lost about equally, after which the table began to run very 
much in his favour, and his winnings rapidly increased. At last, 
another series of seven consecutive Blacks brought them to more ¢ 
than the amount he had proposed to try for; but he played on, 
for he was keeping no account himself, and. Spencer did not like 
to interrupt such a wonderful run of luck. 

After a short period of varied success, in which he again won 
and lost about equally, he suddenly changed his game and 
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staked indifferently, now on this chance and now on that, and 
lost several maximums. With a flushed face he continued the 
game, but no longer played with confidence, placing his stakes 
irresolutely, and often changing his mind at the last moment. 

Finally, as he was raking his notes across the table with a 
trembling hand, just when the croupier cried, ‘ Rien ne va plus,’ 
that official interrupted him. ‘C’est trop tard, monsieur!’ he 
exclaimed ; ‘c’est trop tard!’ and, with his rake, pushed the 
notes back to where they had first been staked. 

Whilst the croupier was dealing Spencer looked round the 
table, at which a crowd had collected to watch the high play, 
and detected many significant shrugs of the shoulder and shakes 
of the head It had become evident to the lookers-on, who 
proverbially see most of the game, that the luck was changing, 
and that the time had come for Frank to get up and go. 

Spencer felt this so strongly himself that he made up his 
mind to act, and the moment the croupier had called the game 
(sweeping off Frank’s notes as he did so), he laid his hand on 
his friend’s shoulder with a firm pressure. 

‘Pick up your notes and come out at once,’ he said in a low 
voice ; ‘I have some news for you—some very important news.’ 

Frank began to remonstrate, but Spencer made such a point 
of his leaving the table, that he began collecting his notes into a 
bundle and rose from his seat. 

As he did so, the croupier, who was dealing for the Black, 
cried ‘ Neuf,’ which meant that Black was 39, than which only 
40 is worse. 

‘There!’ said Frank, with some irritation, ‘the Red is sure to 
win, and I should have been on it! You have lost me a 
maximum.’ 

But as he spoke, the croupier dealt four court cards in 
succession. ‘Quarante!’ he cried; ‘rouge perd et la Couleur.’ 

Spencer looked at Frank. ‘Come away, old man,’ was all 
he said, and Frank followed him. 

‘Now,’ said the latter, as they passed out into the hall, ‘why 
did you interrupt me, and what’s your wonderful news 2?’ 

‘I will tell you when we get outside.’ 

On the way to the bank, Spencer said,‘On my honour, I 
believe you would have lost all your winnings if you had con- 
tinued playing; your nerve was going, and you were the only 
man in the room who did not feel that it was time for you to go 
too. My news is simply this: I have kept a careful account of 
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how you stood all along, and you will find that you have won 
just about 8000/.. Isn’t it better to leave it at that than to take 
any further risk ?’ 

Frank seized Spencer’s hand. ‘Of course it is! You are 
quite right, Harry, and you’ve been a good friend to me all the 
way through. Promise me that you will be my best man when 
I marry Eva.’ 

‘1 certainly mean to be,’ cried Spencer, heartily. And he 


was. 


WITH THE BELFAST HOUNDS. 
By R. MORDAUNT. 


$Y Jove! here comes the mail-cart.’ 

The speaker was a man of about thirty-five. He 
was breakfasting with a gentleman some twenty years 
older ina farmhouse in S. Australia, near the Murray 
River. Mr. Cartwright, such was the name of the latter, had 
settled there many years ago. His companion and partner was 
a younger son of Sir W. Bretton, Bart., the wealthy owner of a 
large estate in the South-west of England. At the age of 
twenty Charlie Bretton had entered the army, where he had led 
rather a fast life. Not that he was a dissipated fellow by any 
means, but, unfortunately for him, he indulged in the disastrous 
pastime of backing horses, and, having on one occasion lost 
rather heavily at Newmarket, made a ‘ plunge’ on the Derby to 
recoup his losses. These hopes, however, as usually happens, 
were not fulfilled ; instead, he found himself a loser of 4000/., 
which sum must be forthcoming on settling day, or ruin would 
be the result. 

What on earth to do he knew not. To raise money without 
security was an impossibility. It was useless, therefore, to apply 
to the obliging money-lenders of Street. To tell his father 
he dared not. The Baronet, he knew, regarded gambling 
transactions with especial abhorrence, and, if he made a clean 
breast of it to him, the result, he felt sure, would be that, at his 
father’s death, there would be very little falling to his share. 

‘ Well, “it’s no good crying over spilt milk,’’ he soliloquised. 
‘What’s done is done, though it don’t end there, for all that 
Shakespeare says. Anyhow, I must leave the army. Why 
shouldn’t I emigrate, and turn over a new leaf in a new world? 
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Yes, I’ll go and see old Smithers, he was always very kind to me;’ 
and he straightway put on his hat, determined to consult at 
once the family lawyer, who had known him from boyhood. 

How true it is ‘misfortunes come not single spies. Just as 
Charlie Bretton was leaving the room to go to Lincoln’s Inn 
‘Fields, a telegraph boy knocked at the door. 

‘Telegram for Captain Bretton!’ Hastily tearing open the 
yellow envelope he stood aghast at the words, ‘Come at once, 
father met with serious accident.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ ejaculated Charlie; ‘dear old man!’ and 
for the moment he forgot all about his own troubles, being 
deeply attached to his father. 

But he never saw his father alive again. On reaching home, 
he learnt, to his inexpressible grief, that the old baronet had 
succumbed to the injuries received from a fall out hunting. 

‘Thank God!’ murmured Charlie, after the first burst of 
grief had subsided, ‘thank God he was spared the anguish my 
reckless conduct would have caused him!’ 

* * * * * 

In due time the funeral took place, after which the Baronet’s 
will was read by Mr. Smithers, whereby Charlie Bretton learnt 
that his father had left him a fortune of 15,000/. 

Here, then, was a way out of his embarrassment; but at 
what a cost! Should he leave the army now? He liked his 
profession, he was a favourite in the regiment, and now that he 
could pay off the 4000/7. he would be a free man again, and 
could hold up his head once more. Why, then, should he leave it ? 

Thus Charlie reasoned with himself, but all the same, in his 
heart of hearts, felt that it would be far better for him to carry 
out his original intention, and to send in his resignation. 

‘Anyhow, I'll go and see old Smithers first, and make a 
clean breast of it to him, and whatever he advises I’ll do;’ and 
with these words he lost no time in repairing to the lawyer’s 
office. ‘I mean to follow your advice, Mr. Smithers; if you 
advise me to leave the army and to emigrate, I will, - said 
Charlie, after telling him all that had occurred. 

Mr. Smithers took off his spectacles, wiped them carefully, 
readjusted them, and, looking the young man in the face, said as 
follows :— 

“Yes, my dear boy, you are right. Pardon me for saying so, 
but I fear you might be tempted to act again as you have done. 
You see, I have known you from a child, and I’m afraid you are 
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somewhat too easily led. Yes, I think your idea a good one, 
and, if you ask my advice, I say, By all means emigrate ; you will 
thus break away from all your present surroundings, and be able 
to start afresh. What is more, he continued, ‘I can give you 
a letter of introduction to an old friend and client of ours, 
Mr. Cartwright, a large sheep farmer in S. Australia, who I feel 
sure will, on my recommendation, do all in his power to promote 
your interests.’ 

After a quick and prosperous passage, Charlie Bretton 
reached Melbourne, and in the course of a few days was 
travelling by the mail-cart to Dixie Farm, where Mr. Cartwright 
was settled. ; 

On arriving at his destination, he presented his letter of 
introduction to that gentleman, who, after reading it, bade his 
visitor heartily welcome. 

‘I knew your father slightly,’ said Mr. Cartwright as they 
were sitting together in the veranda, smoking their pipes after 
dinner, ‘and shall be glad to do what I can for his son; so let 
me know what it is you want, for, as I have spent the best part 
of my life out here, my experience may be of some service 
to you.’ 

Thereon Charlie told him that he would like to go in for 
stock and sheep farming, but, as he knew nothing about it, 
would prefer to work his way up gradually from the bottom 
rung, as it were, and then, when he had learnt the business, in 
course of time to buy a run, adding that he had on Mr. Smithers’ 
advice lodged a few thousand pounds in the Melbourne Bank. 

‘Quite right, replied Mr. Cartwright, when Charlie had 
ended; ‘quite right! that’s where half the fellows who 
emigrate make a mistake—they begin at the wrong end, buy 
a farm before they know how to manage it. I began as a 
stockman, and now I’m the owner of the best sheep-run in 
the colony, and of a few thousands in the bank,’ he added with 
a chuckle. 

‘Tell you what,’ he went on, ‘I’ve taken rather a liking to 
you, and, though you have made a fool of yourself—pardon me 
for my plain speaking—for Charlie’s face had turned very red, 
‘yet there’s the right grit in you, I can see. I happen to want 
a stockman, and, if you’re not afraid of hard work and a rough 
life, I'll take you on—but it isn’t grand pay—TI shall only offer 
you the usual wages of a pound a week, with board and lodg- 
ing—wiil that suit you, eh?’ 
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‘Down to the ground!’ was the prompt reply, and on the 
very next day Charles Bretton began his duties as an under- 
stockman to Mr. Cartwright. 


* * * * * 


Some years passed quickly and happily away, during which 
time Charlie Bretton had not only succeeded in giving entire 
satisfaction to his employer, but had so far mastered the busi- 
ness that he felt the time had arrived when he might venture 
to start on his own account. So one evening he told Mr. 
Cartwright what his aspirations were, viz. to make a little 
money, so that he might be able to end his days in the old 
country with comfort. 

Mr. Cartwright remained silent for a few moments, and then 
said : ‘ You’re quite right, my dear boy—quite right! [Ive ex- 
pected this some time. You can manage the business quite as 
well as I can, and ought, therefore, as you say, to have one of 
your own. But—p’raps I’m selfish—I don’t like the idea of 
parting with you. I’m getting an old man now, and I hope, 
like you, to pass the end of my days in old England. Now, 
I’ve been thinking for some time past that, instead of your 
buying a run for yourself, you should become my partner here 
—what do you say to that ?’ 

‘Why, that you can’t-really mean it—it’s too good to be 
true!’ was the reply ; ‘ it’s impossible altogether !’ 

‘What’s impossible altogether ?’ 

‘Why, simply this, that, though there is nothing I should 
like better in the world, yet I have not the capital sufficient to. 
enable me to become your partner.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you have,’ replied the old man, ‘and I'll tell you 
this—I’ve taken a liking to you, and, even if you hadn’t a 
pound, I’d do just the same; but, as I know you're a proud 
young fellow, if you like to pay me 2000/. to be my partner, 
I shall say ’'ve made one of the best bargains I ever made in 
my life.’ 

And so it came about that Charlie Bretton became part 
owner of Dixie Farm. 


* * * * * 


Eight years had passed away since then, during which interval, 
what with good seasons, high prices, and careful management, 
the partners had each amassed a considerable fortune, and began 
to think that in the course of another year or two, if things 
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went as favourably, they might be able to carry out their already 
expressed desire of passing the rest of their days in ease and 
affluence. 

So the two were seated at breakfast, as stated above, when 
the sound of the post-horn announced the arrival of the mail- 
cart, and they were very soon engrossed with their letters. 

‘Not a bad offer!’ ejaculated Mr. Cartwright—‘ look here 
my lad, Mr. H offers 15,000/. for the farm—what do you 
say to that?’ 

Charlie, however, was too much taken up with a letter he 
was reading to make any answer. 

It was a letter from a firm of solicitors in Gray’s Inn, 
Messrs. Steel & Hughes, that riveted his attention. 

‘Anything amiss, my lad?’ inquired Mr. Cartwright, for 
Charlie had turned from white to pink and back again while 
devouring the contents of the lawyers’ letter. Still no answer, 
whereon Mr. Cartwright, having finished his letters, took up the 
Times and began reading the articles diligently. 

Meanwhile Charlie, after reading the above letter through 
several times, suddenly addressed his companion :— 

‘Just listen to this!’ 

‘But it was Mr. Cartwright’s turn to be deaf now, for he 
was deeply immersed in reading a memorable. article in the 
Times relating to Mr, Gladstone. 

‘Confound him,’ he muttered, ‘he'll be the ruin of the 
country !’ 

‘Politics be hanged!’ rejoined the other; ‘listen to this— 
you must—it’s a much more important matter.’ 

So he laid down his newspaper. 

‘It’s most extraordinary,’ began Charlie. ‘You remember 
hearing me speak of Mr. Huxtall of Rushleigh Hall? He was my 
godfather. Well, I never set eyes on him since the day he came 
to my christening, and gave me my name after himself—the only 
present, by the way, he ever made me—and instead of seeing 
that I was Christianly and virtuously brought up, and insisting 
that I should hear sermons, he ignored my existence altogether. 
But now comes the strange part of it He is just dead, and 
his lawyers write me that he has left his estate in Ireland to 
me, with a rent-roll of 5000/. a year, and begs me to come over 
to England at once.’ 

Mr. Cartwright was amazed and overjoyed at the intelli- 
gence. ‘Of course you must go,’ he said ; ‘ by the next boat too, 
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and, what’s more, I’ll follow’ by the boat after that, when I 
have settled our affairs here.’ 

A week after the arrival of the above letter Bretton was on his 
way to Melbourne, a journey of about two hundred and fifty 
miles, accompanied by their head stockman, Jim Jennings, or 
‘Gentleman Jim’ as he was dubbed, owing to his superior 
manners and general bearing. Jim was to bring the horses 
back after staying in that city to rest them for a couple of 
days. 

Our travellers had reached the last station on the road, about 
forty miles from Melbourne, and on the following morning 
started very early, as Charlie wished to arrive at his destination 
that evening. After they had gone about ten miles the road led 
through a narrow valley, the sloping sides of which were densely 
covered with scrub. 

‘What a place for bushrangers,’ said Charlie, half aloud. 

‘Oh, no fear of that,’ replied his companion; ‘there’ve been 
none of them seen about here for a long time.’ 

Scarcely were these words spoken when the sharp crack of 
a rifle was heard, and Charlie Bretton saw to his horror Jim 
Jennings fall off his horse on to the ground, where he lay 
apparently dead. To jump from his own horse and to go to 
the succour of his companion was the work of an instant. 
But hardly had his feet touched the ground when another rifle 
shot was heard, and Charlie fell on the sand with a bullet 
through his chest. 

* * * * * 

A month had elapsed since the above event. 

‘Where am I? what has happened?’ murmured Charlie 
Bretton one evening, when for the first time he had recovered 
consciousness. ‘Tell me all about it, doctor; I seem to forget 
everything.’ 

‘All I can tell you, my dear sir, replied the doctor ‘is that 
you were brought here on the 23rd of last month by a man 
who found you weltering in your blood ; you had been attacked, 
he supposed, by bushrangers, and a narrow shave you have had, 
too, for the bullet pierced your chest, only just escaping the 
heart, and lodged under one of your ribs, See, here it is; you 
may like to keep it as a memento,’ he added, with a smile. 

‘By the way,’ he went on, ‘as all your papers and valuables 
were stolen, we none of us know who you are.’ 

Thereon Charlie told him his name, and that he was Mr, 
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Cartwright’s partner of Dixie Farm, and that he had intended 
sailing by the last packet for England. 

Leaving Charlie Bretton in the hospital, we will return to 
Mr. Cartwright. 

Finding that Jennings did not return with the horses at. 
the end of a fortnight, he naturally grew rather anxious, and 
after waiting for another week without any tidings of his part- 
ner or the stockman, Mr, Cartwright set out for Melbourne in 
the mail-cart. 

Arriving in that city, he went at once to the hotel where 
he and Charlie used always to put up, where he was astonished 
to learn that ‘Mr. Bretton had not been there.’ 

His next visit was to the shipping office, where he asked to 
see the list of passengers by the last boat. It was brought to 
him—his friend’s name was not among them, 

Being now thoroughly alarmed, he next repaired to the 
police-station to institute inquiries, 

‘Mr. Bretton, you say, said the inspector after listening 
carefully to what Mr, Cartwright told him, ‘left home on the 
14th ult. for Melbourne, accompanied by your stockman 
Jennings, and ought to have arrived here on the 18th at latest. 
Is that so?’ 

EVs, 

‘Well, news reached us that on the 17th a gang of bush- 
rangers waylaid two travellers about thirty miles from here. 
A settler who was coming in with a load of wool saw a man 
lying by the roadside weltering in blood—there was still life in 
him—so he lifted him into his cart and took him to the hospital, 
but whether he was your friend or your stockman I do not 
know. I have been to the hospital every day, but he has been 
unconscious all the while, and as he was apparently stripped of 
everything he possessed, letters and pocket-book included, it 
has been impossible to make out his identity, the only clue 
being a pocket-handkerchief marked with the initials “C. B.”’ 

‘Good heavens! then, it is Charlie. Thank God he is alive, 
and likely to get over it, you said, inspector?’ stammered Mr. 
Cartwright, as he left the police-station for the hospital. 

On arriving there, Mr. Cartwright found his friend in a very 
weak state, but out of danger. Questioning him as to what had 
occurred, Charles Bretton told him all he could remember, which 
amounted to very little. Whether Jennings had been. killed or 
not remained a mystery, but as no trace of him or of the horses 
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was heard of, though a large reward was offered for his discovery, 
Mr. Cartwright came to the conclusion that he had met with an 
untimely end. . 

‘An honester, better servant I never had, he told the 
inspector, after giving him a detailed account of the age, height, — 
&c., of the missing man. 

In less than a month’s time, during which nothing had tran- 
spired respecting Jennings, our two friends sailed for England 
and in due course found themselves in London. 

On the day after their arrival in the Metropolis, Charlie 
repaired to the office of Messrs. Steel, and, on sending in his 
card by a clerk, was requested to take a seat in the ante-room. 

‘What a deuce of a time they keep me waiting !’ thought 
Charlie. Just at that moment, however, the clerk returned, and, 
eyeing the visitor rather earnestly, said, ‘ Please, sir, to step this 
way, and ushered him into Mr. Steel’s sanctum, 

‘Messrs. Steel & Hughes, I presume ?’ said Charlie, taking a 
seat. 

‘Yes, sir, we are the firm,’ replied the elder of the two ; ‘and 
what may be your business with us ?’ 

‘My business, gentlemen? That is an extraordinary question 
to ask; surely my name must have explained that ?’ 

‘On the contrary, sir, we think an explanation due from 
you!’ 

‘Explanation due from me! what the devil do you mean ?’ 
retorted Charlie, waxing furious. ‘ Didn’t you write me at Dixie 
Farm in South Australia, telling me my godfather, Mr. Huxtall, 
had made me his heir, and request me to come to England at 
once ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, we did—we remember it perfectly,’ was the calm 
reply. ‘ Have you our letter ?’ 

Charlie’s temper at this cool remark began to get the better 
of him, when Mr. Steel went on to say as follows, after 
whispering to his partner, who left the room: ‘Two months 
ago, sir, Mr. C. Bretton called on us, bringing with him the very 
letter you allude to. What have you to say to that ?’ 

‘Say to it? why, that it was stolen ;’ whereon he recounted to 
them all that had occurred, adding, ‘ evidently the villain who 
personated me is the one who robbed me of everything I had’ 
about me, after leaving me, as he supposed, dead.’ 

‘A very extraordinary story, sir, replied Mr. Steel in a 
Sarcastic tone, that made his listener feel inclined to throw the 
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inkstand at his head ; ‘very extraordinary, indeed! As a man 
of common sense, you can hardly expect us to believe it unless 
you can bring forward very strong corroborative proof of the 
truth of your statements.’ 

‘That I can easily do, retorted Charlie, in a towering 
passion. Impostor, indeed! that’s what you take me for, is it ? 
—a little mistake you will rue, sir, to your cost! I see now— 
you sent your partner to fetch a policeman, and I’m glad you 
have. I'll soon let you know who I am. I suppose you know,’ 
he went on, ‘ Messrs. Smithers, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, my late 
father’s lawyers ?’ 

‘Certainly, was the reply ; ‘a most respectable firm.’ 

‘Well, I’m quite willing to abide by their decision as to 
my identity ; and, if they don’t tell you I’m my father’s son, 
why, you may hand me over to the constable, with all my 
heart. So call a cab, and we'll go at once, policeman and all, 
to see I don’t try to murder you ex route. 

These last remarks of his visitor evidently rather staggered 
the respectable Mr. Steel, who began to fear he might- have been 
too precipitate in his action. 

On arriving at the well-known offices of Messrs. Smithers, 
Charlie walked at once to the private room of the head of the 
firm, and, bidding Mr. Steel follow him, marched, much to that 
gentleman’s surprise, into the room without being previously 
announced. Mr. Smithers looked up from his desk in utter 
astonishment at the intrusion of strangers into his private den, 
but, before he could give vent to his surprise, was accosted as 
follows: ‘ Look here, Mr. Smithers, I’ve come to ask you if you 
can identify me as Charlie Bretton or not. I wish I had called 
on you first before going to Mr. Steel’s office, because he,’ 
pointing at his companion, ‘takes me for an impostor—that’s 
all !’ 

‘God bless me, my dear Charles,’ cried Mr. Smithers, ‘ what 
can it all mean? Why, of course, you are my old friend, Sir C. 
Bretton’s son; and, though I’ve not seen you for fifteen years 
and more, I could swear to you among a thousand.’ 

It was now Mr. Steel’s turn to draw a long face, for it flashed 
on him in an instant that he and his partner had been thoroughly 
taken in, and, further, that they had acted in an unbusiness- 
like manner in recognising the bearer of the letter as the rightful 
heir as hastily as they did; in fact, he felt they had ‘ put their 
foot in it.’ 
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‘Mr. Bretton,’ he stammered out, ‘I have to apologise most 
humbly for the way in which I treated you just now, for I really 
took you to be an impostor, I own, and —' 

‘Qh, never mind, replied Charlie, interrupting him with a 
laugh ; ‘mistakes will happen even in the best-regulated lawyer's 
offices. However, there’s my hand, and we'll say no more about 
it, he added, good-naturedly. 

‘We must now consider what is the best thing to be done 
under’these peculiar circumstances, broke in Mr. Smithers, who, 
if the truth were told, chuckled a little inwardly at his colleague’s 
discomfiture ; ‘anyhow, the utmost caution is requisite. I have 
my own opinions about the matter, he went on to say, after he 
had learnt all the particulars, ‘which for the present I will keep 
to myself. We had better think the matter over before taking 
any steps; so I propose that we meet here the day after to- 
morrow to decide, if possible, on our course of action.’ 

That evening, while Bretton and Mr. Cartwright were 
discussing the momentous events of the day, a telegram was 
handed to the latter gentleman. It was from the inspector at 
Melbourne : ‘ Got clue—do nothing till next boat arrives.’ 

In less than a fortnight after the receipt of this message a 
man called at the hotel and asked for Mr. Cartwright. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I discovered that a John Smith 
sailed by the very ship you, Mr. Bretton, had hoped to go by— 
that he paid for his passage out of a 100/. bank-note, the 
number of which I have. The clerk at the shipping office could 
give no information as to his appearance, owing to the hurry and 
press of business. The number of the note is 11077A ; can you 
identify it, Mr. Cartwright? Everything, I may say, depends 
on that.’ 

‘I remember very well that I gave Mr. Bretton a note for 
100/. in the Melbourne Bank, and also that I noted the number 
on it in my pocket-book ;’ and with these words he took out 
the book from his coat pocket, and presently read out as follows : 
‘On August 13th gave Charlie 100/. note—11077A.’ 

‘Then, that’s our man,’ shouted out the detective, triumph- 
antly. 

‘Did you ever hear poor Jennings’ fate?’ inquired Mr. 
Cartwright, after a little while. 

‘ Not a word, was the reply. 


‘Then I fear Jim was murdered, poor fellow!’ said Mr, 
Cartwright. 
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“Oh, he may turn up, after all,’ answered the detective. 

The next day there was a meeting at Mr. Smithers’ office, at 
which the detective was present. . 

‘The fellow evidently feels himself quite secure,’ presently 
‘said Mr. Steel. ‘Ina letter received this morning he requests 
me to place 1000/ to his credit with Messrs. C. & C., and also 
tells me he has advertised for a valet, and has taken the liberty, 
he says, of asking me to procure one for him. 

That same evening a neat, dapper-looking man called at Mr. 
Steel’s office, and, on being ushered in, said: ‘ Beg pardon, sir, 
‘but I have heard that a gent in Ireland wants a valet, and that 
application was to be made here.’ 

‘How did you hear that?’ replied Mr. Steel, rather 
-astonished. 

‘Why, you see, sir, I’m a waiter at the Hotel, and I 
-overheard two gents saying that a Mr. Bretton, of Rushleigh 
Hall, Belfast, wanted a good valet, so I thought I’d apply for the 
place. I think it would suit me, don’t you, sir?’ he added, with 
a wink at Mr. Steel. 

‘Suit you?’ said the latter; ‘how can I tell ? youre a 
‘total stranger to me!’ 

‘Oh, no, I’m not,’ he replied; ‘why, this very morning I 
‘passed two hours in your company.’ | 

‘Passed a couple of hours in my company,’ retorted Mr. 
Smithers in amazement. ‘Why, man, I could swear I never set 
eyes on you before, till this very moment.’ _ 

His visitor said nothing, but handed Mr. Steel a card on 
which was written ‘ William Cox, detective of the Melbourne 
Police,’ 

It was as good as a play to watch Mr. Steel’s face. 

‘Good gracious me!’ he thought to himself, ‘what a fool I 
‘must be—taken in a second time! first by that fellow, and now 
by this man, dear, dear! I must be getting childish !’ 

‘Don’t you think I shall do for the place ?’ said the detective, 
after secretly enjoying the evident discomfiture of the lawyer. 
“Why, bless your heart, sir, it isn’t the first time Ive done 
that sort of thing by a long way. Why, let me see, I’ve been 
butler, boots, coachman, and once a housemaid,’ he added with 
a smile. 

‘I think you'll be able to give me a good character to this 
gent, so just write him a line and say you've found him a tip-top 
‘valet, and I’ll be off to Rushleigh Hall at once.’ 

VOL. XVII. Xx 
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‘But not a word to Mr. Cartwright or Mr. Bretton, he went 
on; ‘when once over there, I'll keep you well posted up, and 
when I send you a wire, saying “Come,” then come all of you 
over to Rushleigh Hall, and, if I don’t bring you face to face 
with the man who robbed Mr. Bretton, then put me down as. 
a blithering idiot, if you like.’ 

And so it was arranged. 

That same evening the detective started for Ireland by the 
night mail, with a letter of recommendation to the supposed 
owner of Rushleigh Hall, after previously informing Mr. Cart- 
wright that he was going to see some relations in the north of — 
England, and that he should be back in a few days. 

On arriving at his destination, he was engaged by Mr. Bretton. 
to be his valet at a wage of 70/. a year. 

* * * * * * 

‘The Belfast Foxhounds, Saturday, November 3rd, at 10.30, 
at Rushleigh Hall, to breakfast, was the announcement in. 
the local papers. 

The new owner of Rushleigh Hall had made himself very 
popular during the short time he had come into residence. 
Everybody in the neighbourhood had called on him, and it. 
was universally allowed that he was a ‘right good sort.’ Con- 
sequently the invitation to breakfast was responded to far and 
wide, and on the eventful day large was the throng of horse- 
men and ladies, to say nothing of the crowd of pedestrians, 
that flocked to the grounds of Rushleigh Hall. 

But we must now return to London. 

On November ist, Mr. Steel received the expected wire with 
the word ‘Come,’ signed ‘ W. Cox,’ and on the evening of the 
same day he in company with Mr. Smithers and our two friends 
started for Ireland, and arrived on the following evening at the 
inn in Rushleigh, when they were met, to the astonishment of 
all, excepting Messrs. Steel and Smithers, by the detective. 

‘Surprised to see you, gentlemen?’ said the latter. ‘Well, 
I thought it was best to tell my little plan to nobody except 
the lawyers, and p’raps you'll be more surprised when I tell 
you I’m valet up at the Hall to Mr. Charles Bretton, alas 
Jim Jennings.’ 

‘Jim Jennings,’ burst out Mr. Cartwright and Charlie simul-, 
taneously, ‘ that’s impossible altogether,’ 

‘Certain!’ interrupted the detective. ‘Why, I felt pretty 
sure of it all along. And now I’ll tell you why I was so, 
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anxious to get this situation of valet. You remember, turning 
to Mr. Cartwright, telling our chief that Jennings had a crown 
and anchor tattooed on his Icft arm; so I thought, if I could 
only be lucky enough to get to be his valet I could soon find 
that out. I only found it out, though, yesterday.’ 

‘ How did you manage it ?’ asked Mr. Cartwright. 

‘Why, when I knew he was in his bath, I went into the 
room ; ‘did you ring, sir?’ I said. 

‘No, d n you, you blundering fool!’ 

“But I saw all I wanted. There was the crown and anchor, 
sure enough. So I wired to Mr. Steel; and here you all are. 
Now, he continued, ‘ you must do exactly as I tell you. To- 
morrow is the Hunt breakfast at the Hall. It’s a general 
invitation, so no one will say anything to you. Only you must 
take care not to come near the house till I signal you, for fear 
master should see you. But; when you see me on the hall door- 
steps wave my handkerchief three times, then come in and leave 
the rest to me. Be on the grounds at 10.30 sharp. And now I 


must be off.’ 
* : * * * * * 


It was a lovely hunting morning. The invited guests were 
thronging into the house where they received a hearty welcome 
from its popular owner. Breakfast was laid out in the noble 
dining-room for the visitors, while liqueurs, whisky, oad were 
handed round to those who remained outside. 

‘ And now, ladies and gentlemen,’ said the M. F. H., rising to 
his feet, ‘before we start, let me ask you to fill your glasses 
and drink the health and happiness of our host, who during 
the short time he has been amongst us has won all our hearts,’ 

The toast was received with great applause, and drunk with 
musical honours. 

While the above scene was taking place, a man might be 
seen waving a pocket-handkerchief.on the hall doorsteps, the 
signal, doubtless, it was thought to the huntsman to bring the 
houndsup. Three or four people might also have been observed 
making their way hurriedly up the front doorsteps and entering | 
the Hall. No one, however, paid any particular attention to 
them. A moment afterwards they had elbowed their way into 
the dining-room. 

The master of the house had risen to his feet to return 
thanks, when, to the surprise of every one, the valet approached 
his chair, and, laying his hand on his shoulder, said in a loud” 
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voice : ‘James Jennings—alzas Bill Smith—I arrest you in the — 
Queen’s name as an escaped convict, and for robbing your 
employer, Mr. Charles Bretton on August 17th, about forty 
miles from Melbourne.’ 

If a bomb-shell had fallen into their midst, the confusion 
and consternation of the company could not have been greater 
as they beheld their host, whose health a moment before they 
had been drinking, now leaning back in his chair, deathly pale 
and handcuffed ! 

‘Now, Jim, come along with me,’ continued the detective. 
“ T’ve been one too many for you this time !’ 

An hour afterwards the quondam valet, accompanied by the 
late occupier of Rushleigh Hall, was on his way to Dublin, 
thence for Australia, vz@ Liverpool. 

And the Belfast Hounds went back to the kennels. 


AN UNEXPECTED FINISH. 
By EE As 


HERE will occur at times episodes of dulness in the 
best regulated~ country houses. It may be the 
barometer or the host ;it may be an indiscretion of 
the cook over last night’s dinner or the approach of 

the day of departure, but the solid fact remains. Every now and 
then a fit of silence descends on the country house guests, an 
interlude of stagnation when flirtation becomes tedious, gossip no 
longer fascinates, and a gentle melancholy broods over minds — 
and tongues that yesterday were the devoted slaves of flippancy 
or frivolity. It is a deplorable experience, since the modern host 
or hostess regards it as a sovereign duty to let no one think 
while under a friendly roof. They may laugh and frolic, make 
love, or play havoc with their digestions, but reflectiveness is as - 
much an offence against country-side morality as shooting a fox 
or coming down to dinner in a comfortable coat. 

Now I must explain here for the elucidation of what follows 
that we in the country manor at which the following incident 
happened had amongst our acquaintances the curate of a village 
over the downs, a soft pink-and-white fellow whose effeminate 
personality was a violent irritant to our more masculine minds. 
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No one respects the clerical cloth more than I do in the main, 

but this fellow’s incipient saintship was painfully aggressive, 

while for buttered toast on a low footstool by a parlour fire there 

was not his like. His marvellous popularity with the majority 

of womankind was a standing discredit to their judgment in our 

manly minds, and personally I have often reflected on it without 

coming to any conclusion except the negative one that the 
female intelligence has lost its natural instincts without attaining 

to the power of independent reasoning which education in the 
other sex substitutes for that quality. Well, the Rev. Arthur 
Chisebal came over that afternoon of which I write, and as 

chance would have it, I heard afterwards, pranced up the 
shrubbery path just as my particular friend L. in the adjoining 
kennels was assisting some stable-boys to dock the tails of a 

most promising litter of terrier puppies. Chisebal hated dogs, 
and as they are as quick as children to recognise emotions they 

hated Chisebal in turn with the full simplicity of the canine 
heart. Up came our visitor, ‘with tea-crumpet in his eyes,’ 

black coat-tails flying, and out rushed half-a-dozen of. the oider 
dogs through an unguarded gateway, all open-mouthed and 

baying as though they had not been fed for a week, and lean 

churchman was the one thing they were longing for. Even two. 
of the aforesaid puppies escaped and, forgetting in the clamour 

of their elders the sorrows of their bleeding stumps, set off after 

the others. No doubt my friend, before he sank under the 
temptation, shouted to them to come back honestly enough, but 

the Rev. Chisebal either did not hear or his courage would not 

brook waiting for a rescue, he stood gaping with horror for a 
moment at the on-coming pack, and then turning tail fairly 
bolted into the mazes of the rhododendron coverts. 

All this you will please remember is an aside. I knew 
nothing about what I have written until long after the curtain 
had dropped on the tragedy that followed. On the contrary— 
innocence itself —I was smoking an afternoon cigar in the 
hall when— 

‘Please, sir, said a stable-boy putting his head into the lobby 
door, ‘Mr. L., sir, is just putting the dogs on a trail through the 
shrubbery, a hare Binks says it is’—Binks being the small chip 
of primeval wickedness who cleaned guns and generally ran my 
errands—‘ and Mr. L. will be very glad if you willjoin them.’ Now 
I !ove dogs and enjoy running ; that day especially I had been 
cooped up too long indoors, and the idea of a scamper across the 
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open was glorious. It did not take more than a couple of 
minutes to throw off my drawing-room coat, put on an older one, 
thrust my feet into a pair of comfortable old top-boots, and then 
snatching down a cap and a dog whip from the rack I was ready, 
_and started across the lawns in hot haste before our nondescript | 
pack had got clear of the first boundary. As I vaulted the 
garden wicket a group of stable-men came into view laughing 
with the most extravagant delight. They smothered down their 
merriment at my approach while they pointed out the way the 
hounds had gone. ‘Down there, sir, straight down the path and 
into the Ten Acre Lane—they’re running a rare good scent, sir.’ 
«And it’s a goer they have got before them this time,’ said 
another man with a stifled grin, ‘I wouldn’t mind betting my 
best pair of boots he don’t stop this side of Aythorp.’ ‘No, 
said the first speaker, ‘not if he can help it : he won’t stop with 
all that music behind him, not for anything!’ and again the 
laughter struggled with decorum. And sure enough the ‘music’ 
of the dogs came up strong and clear from the hedgerows below ; 
_I would not stop to hear any more, but set off again best foot 
foremost, though inwardly wondering what could have amused 
those fellows so much, for they were all good huntsmen anda 
hunter never laughs at the beginning of a run—the moment is far 
too serious—he saves his smiles for the finish. | However, there 
were the dogs streaming across a field footpath a couple of 
hundred yards away as I came into the open. ‘ Juniper,’ a half- 
bred sleuth-hound, very old but with many generations of 
tracking blood in his veins, leading the way ; ‘ Xerxes’ and 
“ Artaxerxes, those inseparable harriers close behind him, while 
a medley of terriers and pet dogs (my mother’s pet poodle, 
alas! amongst them), followed close at their tails, and L., 
stalwart and long-limbed, bringing up the rear. I could hear his 
cheery shout as he flung out like a giant across the grassy 
hummocks, or the crack of his encouraging whip on the rear of 
that already spent poodle, and the exhilaration of the moment 
entered into my blood. Had you seen me fly that five-barred 
gate, flounder through the wet ditch beyond, and storm the 
opposite fallow you would never have thought it was a person 
in any way capable of handing buttered toast to demure 
matrons, and smothering his boredom under a civil interest in 
five o’clock small talk, and details of the last case of measles in 
the neighbouring village. 

About half a mile from home the forwards had a slight 
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check, allowing me to run into them as they were puzzling the 
scent out by a stile leading to the river bank. When I got my 
breath I asked my gleeful but panting friend what the game 
was, and where they had found it? ‘If it isn’t a hare it is 
something that doesn’t like dogs any better,’—was all the 
answer I could get, and before any more questions could be 
asked ‘Juniper’ picked up the scent again, away streamed the 
dogs with a multitudinous chorus, L. cracked his whip, and we 
swept through the hedge and down the grassy meadow path in 
glorious disarray. By this time our pack was getting select, the 
wilder dogs had gone off on diverse false scents, the cunning 
dogs, for whom an honest hard run had few attractions, had 
followed them with well-simulated zeal, while the fat ones had 
subsided with the guileless simplicity of exhaustion along our 
path. Still there were enough left to fill the district with uproar, 
and for a mile we went as straight and hard as we could go. 
It was a sight to see the healthy red blood mounting into my 
companion’s cheeks, to watch the swing and vigour of his elastic 
strides, and to note the boyish sparkle of those keen black eyes 
that shone with fun and pleasure. As for me, though a good 
runner, it was as much as I could do to keep up with him. 
Away we went with the fresh air in our teeth, the green grass 
elastic and tender under foot, and our youth pumping in our 
veins. But all the time there was an uneasy sense of something 
amiss in my mind. At the next check I put it to the other 
man. ' 
‘L,’ I gasped between my sighs, ‘there is something about 
this hare of yours I don’t like. A hare’s advantage is all in his 
back legs, he knows it, and ‘will go uphill for certain with such 
an infernal row as we have been making behind him. Who ever 
saw a hare cling to the paths as this one has done, or take the 
plough at the narrowest places? I will be hanged if he is not 
the softest hare I ever followed,—though an undeniable goer,’ 
and I wiped the moisture from my forehead. 

But friend L. laughed at my misgivings, saying we could 
best judge the colour of our quarry when we had brought it to 
bag, and as the dogs found again the next minute there was 
nothing for it but to follow them to the end. 

About a mile more we ran, at tip-top speed through thorny 
thickets and holly hedges, down lanes, and along the hazel 
copses, until just as we were nearing the little moorland village 
of Aythorp I met with a slight mischance, slipping at a ditch 
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and bruising my knee on the opposite bank, just enough to 
make me limp for a few hundred yards, thus enabling the 
hounds, now running a burning scent with noisy eagerness, to 
pass out of sight amongst the first of the low-thatched cottages. 
When I did hobble into Aythorp ten minutes afterwards,. 
there, about a hundred yards down the high street, was our 
redoubtable pack lying with lolling tongues and heaving sides. 
all about the road, while L. and that villanous young ‘ buttons” 
were standing by the little white gate of a cottage wherein dwelt 
two prim maiden ladies—laughing as though they had not 
laughed for six months before. 

At my approach Binks smothered his exuberant glee, while: 
my friend let the fun die out of all but his eyes. He was. 
concerned for my hurt; then, taking me aside said,— 

‘Fact, is old fellow, this hunt of ours has ended rather 
abruptly.’ : 

‘What!’ I exclaimed, ‘did you kill? Well, I am glad. 
Where was it?’ 

‘It was not exactly a kill,’ observed the other thoughtfully ;. 
‘a good sharp run, you know,—brought the game down in fine 
style from your place to where you slipped, and sighted him om 
the rise into this village” Then gripping my arm with sudden 
energy he exclaimed, ‘It was not a hare at all we were after! 
We sighted him on the slope dead_beat, we raced him full cry 
into the street, we were right on top of him by the gate, 
“Juniper ” fairly pulled the seat out of his trousers as he crossed 
the gravel path—you see the old dog out there on the road . 
chewing it still, 

‘L., are you mad!’ 

‘And spite of all I could do they would have had him 
mother-naked—even if it hadn’t been that actual kill you speak 
of—but for yonder door. His reverence went to earth like an 
otter taking to water, baulking us at the very finish, and we 
were only waiting for you to know whether we should give: 
sanctuary or dig him out.’ 

‘His reverence ?’ 

“Yes, the Rev. Mr. Chisebal. Did I not say it was his trail 
the dogs were on all the time?’ 

Imagine my horror, I with a reputation of the most hospitable 
squire for miles round, that owr dogs should have chivied a guest 
(and an anointed one to boot) out of our territory and four miles. 
across country! I rushed to the cottage porch and knocked in 
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a spasm of shame and remorse. In answer to my summons one 
of the spinsters came to the door asking who was there ? 

‘It is I, dear Miss Lavender.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear it,’ came the voice of the offended lady 
from within. 

‘But, dear Miss Lavender, I am here to apologise, and: 
express my extreme regret for a most unfortunate mistake to- 
Mr. Chisebal. Pray let me in.’ 

Well, the ringleted little spinster opened the portal about: 
two inches, and, having made a careful survey of the enemy’s. 
position through that aperture, presently admitted me; for 
after all I was the squire and the patron of the living in whose- 
sanctity those unappropriated blessings dwelt. 

Poor Chisebal was in the back parlour in a woeful condition ;: 
covered with dust and mud from a dozen ditches, his clothing” 
torn—how much torn I could not tell, for he sat as tight as a. 
leech in his horse-hair armchair—one shoe gone, his clerical hat 
inside out beside him, his collar broken loose behind, his cravat 
under his ear, his brow still beaded with* moisture, his face 
flushed and smudged with various samples of glebe and fallow ;. 
he was indeed a woeful sight. The elder sister was kneeling at 
his feet pressing salts and sal volatile upon his attention, while 
she fanned him with the last number of the Parish Magazine ;. 
altogether it was an embarrassing picture for me, and I hardly 
knew how to begin my apologies. 

‘ After all,’ I went on when the first plunge was made, ‘ you: 
half brought it on yourself, Chisebal; why did you run? If yom 
had stood your ground when the dogs opened on you the- 
mistake would never have occurred.’ 

But the curate turned pale at the very idea, and covering his: 
face with his hand gasped out, forgetting his University education 
in his agony,— 

‘What, me!—me face those horrible dogs of yours!’ and 
with a gasp of renewed terror and exhaustion his head sank om 
to that maiden bosom where, alas, the head of man had so- 
seldom been before. Well! that is nearly the end of my simple- 
story, but it did not end so very badly after all, at least for 
one of us. 

I went out hurriedly, and found my friend playing pitch and: 
toss with half-a-dozen village urchins, the prize being ‘ bull-eyes,” 
from the paper bag at his side he had plundered from some 
neighbouring shop, and the toss a coin from his night’s winnings. 
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-at whist. ‘Now, then, you pink-cheeked little villains, I heard 
him call cheerily, ‘which is it, heads or tails, cry, you curly- 
headed British babies,’ and the coin span into the air to be 
covered as it fell by half-a-dozen dusty little fists. 

‘L.” I exclaimed angrily, ‘leave off this nonsense, and come 
in and apologise to the curate. Don’t you understand what a 
mess you have got me into? I am the patron of this living.’ 

‘My dear friend,’ answered the unabashed youth, picking his 
long limbs up and thrusting an arm through mine, ‘ what is the 
good of being a patron if you cannot occasionally hunt the 
creations of your own breath?’ I told him the idea was 
monstrous, but agreed to wait a few minutes while things cooled 
-down inside, thus giving our united regrets more chance of 
eventual acceptance ; and during these moments, unknown to us, 
great things were happening within. 

The extracting of a thorn from one of the dogs’ feet delayed 
us a short time longer than intended, but finally we were ready, 
and again went through that green-painted wicket and up the 
‘trim garden path where masses of marigolds were shining in the 
afternoon sunshine between sweet-smelling rosemary and rose- 
‘bushes, and once more knocked at the door. 

It sprang open from beneath our touch with startling 
suddenness, and the younger of the spinsters almost fell into my 
-arms. ‘Oh, Mr. A.,’ she gasped, ‘he has done it at last!’ 

‘Done it, done what?’ I responded in alarm while wild 
visions of Chisebal killing and murdering within danced before 
‘my eyes. For a minute or two the little lady could only sob 
hysterically, but then brightening up she glanced at me and 
-added, ‘I always knew he was fond of her; it was while I was 
away upstairs fetching the peppermint water, and when I came 
‘back he had just told her so, and my sister was crying ; she is so 
happy, and so am I; come in and see them,’ 

What more need I say? Our wild folly had brought about 
an unlooked-for consummation which rigorous attendance at 
parish meetings and embroidered slippers had failed to acccom- 
‘plish. And there in the best parlour stood the Rev. Chisebal 
happy and dirty, holding the hand of the elder Miss Lavender, 
who was looking actually pretty behind her blushes—as love 
‘never fails to make a woman look—what could we do but pile on 
-our congratulations with a good will which was not lessened by 
“the knowledge that we ourselves were escaping very lightly from 
ithe consequences of our misdemeanour. 
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‘Talk about doing good by stealth,’ exclaimed L., as we took 
our way homewards with the dogs half an hour later on, ‘ why, I 
feel a perfect philanthropist! Now if only a bishop, or even a rural 
dean, would come to tea at the Manor to-morrow, and we could 
put him, quite accidentally you know, along the same line of 
country ; and if the younger Miss Lavender should happen to 
be in when he went to earth—why, you know! I should like to 
give her a chance as well!’ 

But I shook my head. To hunt a curate was one thing, but 
a bishop—the idea was horrible, and to change the subject I 
suggested that as there was still another hour before sundown, 
we should try a neighbouring coppice on the off chance of a 
“hare—a real ‘ puss’ this time—being at home; and this we did 
‘with great success, 
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SESSRS. FORES, of Piccadilly, have recently pub- 
lished a series of four sketches on one sheet from 
the drawings of Cuthbert Bradley, entitled A 
Tandem-driving Show, on which different-shaped 
dog-carts and different-shaped teams are admirably de- 
picted. An element of humour is introduced in the titles: 
“Smith thought cleverness would win. ‘ Robinson went in for 
action. ‘ Jones tried pace. ‘ But. Brown's better half caught the 
judge's eye. Those who are interested in tandem driving would 
‘do well to add this to their collection. 


The same firm have also reproduced an exceedingly clever 
idea from the drawing of Percy Earl, entitled A Dream of the 
Future, which represents, in the foreground, a slumbering sports- 
‘man, and in the smoke of his half-finished cigar is seen the 
vision of an extended racehorse, upon whose neck is perched a 
monkey, one hand grasping the reins and the other holding on 
to the mane. Are we moving in this direction ? 


Autumns in Argyleshive with Rod and Gun is the title of 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s new book, and, as might be expected 
of the author of ‘The Salmon,’ it is at once instructive and | 
interesting. It is illustrated by Mr. Thorburn, and it goes 
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without saying that his beautiful drawings give an additional 
charm to the book. Longmans are the publishers. 


In continuation of the ‘Fur, Feather, and Fin Series’ 
of volumes so ably edited by A. E. T. Watson, Messrs. 
Longmans have now issued one on Pzke and Perch, by William © 
Senior, with Chapters by John Bickerdyke and W. H. Pope, 
who not only descant upon the natural history of their subjects,. 
but treat instructively of the various baits recommended, and 
the still more varied descriptions of tackles and streams. 
Having caught their fish, they then call in the aid of Alexander 
Innes Shand, who explains how to cook and bring him to table 
in the most appetising form. Some of the dainty illustrations 
are by George Roller, others are reproduced from photographs, 
and the whole is a piscatorial bonne bouche. 
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aa it 


Plate 3.—TAKING THE POOL. Plate 4.—THE STRIKER DON’T 
WIN FOR A’ PONY. 


THE BEELIARD: STAKES: py FincH” mason. 
Size 14 ~ 10 Inches. HAND-COLOURED. — 
Price, £2. Qs. the Set of Four. 


Saintes A 


Plate 1.—THE OUTRAGED STARTER.— Plate 2.—* AND PRAY WHAT BUSINESS 
“Come, gentlemen, come! you’re more than HAS Lapy VIOLET WITH THEM?’’—* Well, she 


half an hour behind time!” sap her horse bolted with her.” 


s 


BET Stee os i ihe Oa 


Plate 3.—“Wuy Littite Timmins Plate 4.—THE WInnNING FIELD.— 
WALKS IN!” “Go along, George—the Grey’s beat!” 


OUR POINT TO POINT. By FrncH mason. 
‘Size 14 x 10 inches. _HAND-COLOURED. 
Price, £2. Ys. the Set of Four. 
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FORES’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


een hed 
Plate 2.—THEY’RE OFF. 


SZ Bi Sas A 4 Pian te ‘Bie SIS 3: é wh wah 
Plate 3—COMING INTO THE Plate 4.—A CLOSE FINISH. 
STRAIGHT. 


eOX— RACING. -By A. C. HAVELL. KA.» 
Size 14 x 10 inches. HAND-COLOURED, 
Price £2. 2s. the Set of Four. 


Plate 1.—MOTHER AND SON 


Plate 2.—THE NURSERY. 


| 


Plate 3.—TRAINING. 


THE LIFE OF A RACEHORSE. ~ By JoHN BEER: 
Size 14 x 10 inches. HAND-COLOURED, 


Price £2. 2s. the Set of Four. 


PUBLISHED BY Messrs. FORES, 41, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
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Plate 4.—THE WINNER. 


Bor ol US TRAE DAGATALOG UE: 


on) 


PLate 1.—EPSOM. ar ar psa 2 PLaTe 2.—KEMPTON, 
Inspecting the Competitors. The Parade. 


PLave 4,.—NEWMARKET, 
Preparing to Start. Waiting for the Verdict. 


RACING. By a. c. HAVELL. 
Size, 23 x 14 inches. HAND-COLOURED. 
Price £4. 4s.the Set of Four, or (1. 1s. each. 


- a 
PLATE 1.—WARWICK. PLate 2,—SANDOWN, 
At the Bend. The First Time Round. 


Pirate 4,—LIVERPOOL, 
The Water Jump. 


PLate 8.—MANCHESTER 
A Refusal. 


STEEPLECHASING.,. By A. Cc. HAVELL. 


Size, 23 x 14 inches, HAND-COLOURED. 
Price £4. 4s. the Set of Four, or £1. 1s. each. 


PUBLISHED. BY Messrs. FORES, 41, PiccADILLy, LONDON, 


FORES'S ILLUSTRATED CAT AGOGO E 


Plate 3.—MAKING A CAST. Plate 4.-NEARLY WHO-HOOP| 


& THE NOBLE SPORT. 


Sex By ASLO” HAVELL, eo 
Price £4. 4s. the Set of Four, or I. Is. each. 
Size, 30 x 103 inches, HAND-COLOURED. 


“There’s many a Spill “Who-hoop! they have him, 
’Twixt the Find and the Kill.” they’re round him.” 
eOx By A. C. HAVELL. xa. 


Price=41. (s-.each: 
Size, 26 x 13 inches, HAND-COLOURED. 


SUSPENSE. A FLYING VISIT. 
Eh I, 1S, is@ wear By E. CALDWELL. 
Price I8s. Price I5s. 


Size, 20 x 15 inches. HAND-COLOURED. Size, 20 x 14} inches. 


PUBLISHED By Messrs. FORES, 41, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


PORES = IELUSTRAT ED CATALOGUE: 


Plate t= THE LAST HURDLE. 


STEEPLECHASING. 


+ By J. BEER. 3 
Price £4. 4s. the Set of Four, or.f1. 1s. each. 
Size, 23 x 18 inches, HAND-COLOURED, 


‘Piate 3. Sa WATER JUMP. 
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Plate 3.—A BURNING SCENT. Plate 4.—‘BEILLOWS TO MEND.” 


HUNTING. 
—+& By F. CECIL BOULT. 3 


Psice £4. 4s. the Set of Four, or f/x. 1s. each. 
Size, 23 x 14% inches, HAND-COLOURED. 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. FORES, 41, PICCADILLY, LONDON 


FORES S TREO thoes CATALOGU = 


Morning, Evening, 
Companion to Evening, : Companion to Morning, 
BY BY BY 
A. C. HAVELL. Face OULT: A. C. HAVELL. 
Size, 16 x 9 inches. Size, 24 x 17 inches. Size, 16 x 9 inches 
Price 1os. 6d. Price £1. Is. Price ros. 6d. 
HANDLD-COLOURED. 


THE LEAP. 


THE STRUGGLE. LANDED. 


COUNTRY. 


vow SALMON FISHING. ke 


By W. BRACKETT. 
Price £1. 1s, the Set of Four. 
Size, ll x 8 inches. HAND-COLOURED. 


TOWN ec COUNTRY 
(A Four-in-Hand). (A Tandem Dog Cart). 
Price 12s. each. 


By F. C. BOULT. Size, 18 x 12 inches. HAND-COLOURED, 


PUBLISHED BY Messrs. FORES, 41, PiccaDILLy, LONDON. 


PORES Ss UIELUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CHANGING 


THE OLDEN TIME, THE. NIGHT TEAM. 
COACHING. RECOLLECTIONS: 
; By C. COOPER HENDERSON, 
Size 264 x174in, Hand-Coloured. Price £6. 6s. the Set of 6, or £1.18. each. 
7 
| 
GOING TO COVER. GOING TO THE MOORS. 
SPORTING TRAPS. 
By C. COOPER HENDERSON. 
Size 264 x 174 in. Hand-Coloured. Price £2. 2s. the Pair, or £1 1s, each. 


PUBLISHED BY MEssRs. FORES, 41, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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FORES'S iLLLUSTRATED CATALOGU Ee 


. 


KNEE DEEP. STUCK FAST. 


FLOODED. THE ROAD v. RAIL 


z 


IN TIME FOR THE COACH, LATE FOR THE MAIL, 


+- COACHING INCIDENTS. 2 
By C. COOPER HENDERSON. 
Size 234 x 122 in Hand-Coloured. Price £4. 10s. the Set of 6, or 15s. each. 


DOWN HILL.—THE SKID. UP HILL—SPRINGING ’EM, 
+ COACHINGS. 2 
By J. W. SHAYER. 
Size 23} x 152 in. Hand-Coloured. Price £2. 2s, the Pair, or £1. 1s. each 


ee 
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FORES'S SPORTING PUBLICATIONS, 


—— © $$ $6 6 6 9 —______________- 


ASCOT. By JoHn Cuartton. Coloured Print, 23 x 134 inches, £1 Is. 
A MILITARY STEEPLECHASE. By Joun CHartTon. Size and price 


same as above. 
ROTTEN ROW. By JoHN CHARLTON. Size and price same as above. 


THE SPORTING CANTAB and THE OXFORD UNDERGRAD. 
By CUTHBERT BRADLEY. Representing University Incidents. Coloured Prints, 17 X 12 
inches, £x 1s. each. 

THE SPORTSMAN’S DREAM. By R. M. ALEXANDER. Coloured Print, 
17 X 123 inches, £1 1s. 

A MEMORABLE DAY. By A. C. Havetu. A Series of Hunting Sketches. 
Coloured Print, 17 X 12 inches, £r 1s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ALTCAR. By S. T. Dapp. A Series of Coursing 


Incidents. Coloured Print, 17 X12 inches, 41 1s. 


SHOOTING SCENES. A Set of Six. ByR.M. ALEXANDER. 16x12 inches. 
Coloured, £3 3s. the Set, or ros. 6d. each. 

FISHING SCENES. A Set of Four Coloured Prints by R. M. ALEXANDER. 
Size, 153X121 inches. Price £2 2s. the Set, or tos. 6d, each, 

MARKET HARBOROUGH., By F.'Crcit Boutt. A Series of Twelve 
Subjects, four on a sheet. Coloured Prints, size of each subject, 12X7}, price £3 3s. the 
complete Set, or £1 rs. the sheet of Four Subjects. 

FOX HUNTING. By A.C. Haver. A Set of Four upright Subjects on one 
sheet. Coloured Prints, size of each subject, 113 x8 inches, £1 115. 6d. 

“OUT FOR A SCAMPER.’ By F. Ceciz Boutt. Coloured Print, 20x 14 
inches, price 15s. 

‘IN FOR A GOOD THING.’ By A. C. Havett. Companion to the above. 
Coloured Print, 20X14 inches, price 15s. : ; 

THE YOUNG MASTER. By A. C. Haveit. Coloured Print, 224x 153 
inches, £1 1s. 

ON THE ROAD TO GRETNA... By C. Cooper HENDERSON. A Post- 
chaise and Four. Coloured, 174 x11 inches, £3 3s. , 

THE HUNTING SEASON IN IRELAND. A Pair by Crecit Boutt. 
Coloured, 15} x11 inches, £4 4s. the pair. re 
‘LOST AND FOUND.’ By StanLEy BERKELEY. Coloured, 10} x 84 inches, 

415s. Plain, ros. 6d. 

ANGELS EVER BRIGHT AND FAIR. By E. Grorce. Coloured, 
tf inches circle, £2 2s. 

SHOOTING. By Basitt BrapLey. In four subjects. Coloured Engravings, 
234x148 inches, £1 1s. each, or £3 3s. the Set of Four. : 
FOXES’ HEADS. By C. BuRTON BARBER. A Pair, entitled ‘Hard Pressed’ 

and ‘ Escaped !’ Coloured Prints, 114 x 9} inches, 15s. the pair. 

FORES’S NATIONAL SPORTS. By J. F. HERRING, Sen. 

THE START FOR THE DERBY.—Plate 1. Price £3 3s. 

STEEPLE-CHASE CRACKS.—Plate 2. Price £3 35. 

FOX-HUNTING.—3. THe Meer. 4. THE Finp. 5. THE Run. 6. THE Kitv. Price 
410 tos. the Four, or £3 3s. each. - | | 

RACING.—7. Sapp.iinc. 8. A Fatse Start. 9. THe Run In. 10. RETURNING TO 
WeicH. Price £10 ros. the Four, or £3 3s. each. 

The Set of Ten Plates (size 414 x 20§ inches), price £26 5s. A smaller Set of the Four Plates 
of Racing (size, 244 X 13%), price 41 11s. 6d. each, or £5 5s. the Set. 


FORES’S SERIES OF THE BRITISH STUD. Portraits by J. F. 
HERRING, Sen. Size, 273x18 inches. Price £1 1s. each. 
xr. Sir HERCULES AND BEESWING. 2 ‘TOUCHSTONE AND EMMA. 3. PANTALOON AND 
LANGUISH. 4. CAMEL AND BanTER. 5. MuLEyY Motocu AND Repsecca, 6. LANER- 
cost AND CrRuciFIx. 7. Bay MIDDLETON AND BARBELLE. 


FORES’S STABLE SCENES. By J. F: Herrine, Sen. Size, 264x174 
inches. Price £4 4s. the Set of Four. Alsoa smaller Set, 12x 7} inches, £2 2s. the Set. 
x. THe Mair CHANGE. 2. THE HunTING Stub. 3. THOROUGHBREDS. 4. THE TEAM. 


FORES’S RACING SCENES. After J. F. HERRING, Sen. Size, 274 x 17? 
i i . each. 
Seon ag ene Faugh-a-Ballagh, and “Alice Hawthorn, runningyfor the Emperor's. 
Plate, value 500 sovs. : 
2, YorK.—The Flying Dutchman and VItigeur running the Great Match for 1000 sovs, a side. 


LONDON ; PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. FORES, 41 PICCADILLY, W; 
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Messrs. Fores s Publications. 


FORES’S COACHINGS. After J. W. SHAVER. 


Tue BriGHTon Coacu. Size, 25$x17}inches. Price ars. 
Tue BricHTon Up-anp-Down Day Marts Passinc over Hookwoop Common. 
Size, 28}x172 inches. Price £1 11s. 6d. 


FORES’S ROAD SCENES. (Goingtoa Fair.) After C.C. HENDERSON. 


Size, 23%x 82 inches. Price 15s. each. 
1. HUNTERS AND Hacks. 2. CART HorsEs. 


FIRST AT THE FENCE and TAKING THE LEAD. A Front and 
Back View of a Lady Riding to Hounds. After C. B. BarBer. Size, 22}x16 inches. Price 
&r 1s. each. 

FORES’S STEEPLE-CHASE SCENES, After H. ALKEN, Sen. Six 
Plates (size, 15 x 10} inches), price £3 3s. 


1. THE STARTING FIELD. 2. WATTLE FENCE WITH A Deep Drop. 3. IN AND OuT 
OF THE LANE. 4. THE WARREN WALL. 5. THE Brook. 6. THE Run In. 


FORES’S HUNTING SKETCHES. (The Right and Wrong Sort.) 
Showing a Good and a Bad Style of going across Country. After H. ALKEN, Sen. Six Plates 
(size, 15 x 10} inches), price £3 3s. 


x. Heaps Up anp STERNS Down. 2. A Goop Hotp or His Heap. 3. A Cur aT 
THE Brook. 4. CLERICAL AND Lay. 5. A CusTomER, AND How ro Ger Rip or Him. 
6. THE FarMER’S FIELD oF GLORY. 


FORES’S HUNTING ACCOMPLISHMENTS, Indispensable with 
Hounds. After H. ALKEN, Sen. Six Plates (size, 11} x 8 inches), price £1 5s. 


x. Gorinc ALONG AT A SLAPPING PacE _2. ToppinG A FLIGHT oF RaILs, AND COMING 
WELL INTO THE NEXT FIELD. 3. SWISHINGA RaspEeR. 4. IN-AND-OUTCLEVER. 5. CHARG- 
ING AN Ox-FENCE. 6. FacinG A BRooK. 


FORES’S HUNTING CASUALITIES, that may Occur with Hounds. 


After H. Atken, Sen. Six Plates (size, 113 X8 inches), price £1 5s. 


x. A TuRN OF SPEED OVER THE Fiat. 2. A STRANGE CouNTRY. 3. DESPATCHED 
vo Heap Quarters. 4. Up To SIXTEEN STONE. 5. A Rare SorT FOR THE Downs. 
6. A MutruaL DETERMINATION. 


FORES’S SERIES OF THE MOTHERS. After J. F. HERRING, Sen. 
Size, 12x92 inches. Price 7s. 6d. each. 


1. Hack Mare anD FoaL. 2. CART MaRE AND Foar. 3. Duck anp DucKLINGs. 
4. Hen anp CHICKENS. 5. Sow_AND Pics. 6, THOROUGH-BRED MARE AND FOAL. 
7. DrauGHT Mare anp Foat. 8. Cow anp Car. 9. HuntTinG Mare Anp Foat. 


FORES’S SPORTING SCRAPS. After H. ALKEN, Sen., and F. C. Boutt. 
Size, 73x 4% inches. Price ros. per sheet of Four. 


1. STEEPLE-CHASING. 2. HunTinc. 3. Huntinc. 4. HunrtIne. 
6. Coursinc. 7. Boatinc. 8. HuntTiInG. 9. HunrTInG. 
Sheets 2, 3, 4, form a consecutive series of Twelve Hunting Incidents. 


FORES’S HUNTING SCENES. After H. ALKEN. 


1. THE First InTRopucTIoN To Hounps. 2. RENEWAL OF ACQUAINTANCE WITH HouNDs. 
Size, 192x132 inches. Price 15s. each. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY STEEPLECHASE. For 1ooosovereigns, between 


Mr. George Osbaldeston on his ‘ Clasher,’ and Dick Christian on Capt. Ross’ ‘Clinker ’ 
E. Gti. Size, 28} x15$ inches. Price £2 2s. apiipe cm ios 


RETURNING FROM ASCOT RACES. AS th 
C.C. HENDERSON. Size, 32x14} inches. Price £2 2s. Oe ee 


EPSOM. After J. POLLARD. Size, 17} x 11finches. Six Plates, price £4 4s. 


1, SADDLING IN THE WARREN. 2. THE BertinG Post. 3. PREPARING To Srart. 4. THE 
Granp Stanp. 5. THE Race Over. 6, SETTLING Day at TATTERSALL’s (OLD YarD). 


A STEEPLECHASE IN THE OLDEN TIME. After H. 
Size, 18X11$inches, Six Plates, price £4 4s. 


THE SMOKING HUNT. After C. Loratne Smiru. Six Plates. 


5. Racrtne: 


ALKEN, Sen, 


13X9k inches Price £4 4s. Bie: 
BILLESDON COPLOW. After R. FRANKLAND. Six plates. Size 103 x 7 
inches. Price £2 2s. 


FORES’S ANATOMICAL PLATES OF THE HORSE. 
Tuer AGE EXHIBITED BY THE SHAPE OF THE TEETH. 
tags ase EXHIBITED BY THE TABLES OF THE TEETH. 

HE STRUCTURE OF THE Foot CLEARLY DEFINED. i 
THE MuscLes AND TENDONS ACCURATELY DELINEATED. \ Paice seenck 


SCENES ON THE ROAD. By C. B. Newnousr. Eighteen Coaching 


Plates, Coloured (size, 14 X 10 inches), price 7s, 6d. each, or £5 5s. set. 


Price 6s. 
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CELEBRATED WINNERS. 


Coloured Prints of the following Portraits of Race-horses by 
A. C. HAVELL, HARRY HALL, J. F. HERRING, Sen., & others. 


PRICE 21s. EACH. 


FLYING FOX. BENDIGO. ACHIEVEMENT. FAUGH-A-BALLAGH. 
GALTEE MORE. PARADOX. HERMIT. MERRY MONARCH. 
PERSIMMON. IROQUOIS. LORD LYON. THE EMPEROR. 
SIR VISTO. BEND OR. BLAIR ATHOL. THE BARON. 
LADAS. SIR BEVYS. LORD CLIFDEN. SWEETMEAT. 
ISINGLASS. SILVIO. MACARONI. PYRRHUS tue FIRST 
SIR HUGO. KISBER. THE HERO. MENDICANT. 
LA FLECHE. GALOPIN. TEDDINGTON. ALARM. 
ORME. APOLOGY. BRUNETTE. SLANE. 
COMMON. PRINCE CHARLIE. FLYING DUTCHMAN. GLADIATOR. 
SHEEN. DONCASTER. BEESWING. SIR TATTON SYKES., 
ALICANTE. CREMORNE, CHARLES XII. COSSACK. 
SAINFOIN. MORTIMER. COTHERSTONE. VAN TROMP. 
DONOVAN. HANNAH. POISON. THORMANBY. 
MINTING. FAVONIUS. NUTWITH. ST. ALBANS. 
AYRSHIRE. PRETENDER. ALICE HAWTHORN. SURPLICE. 
MERRY HAMPTON. FORMOSA. ORLANDO. INHERITRESS. 
ORMONDE. BLUE GOWN. PRINCESS. 

PRICE 31s. 6d. EACH. 
VOLTIGEUR. WEST AUSTRALIAN. MELBOURNE. BLINK BONNY. 
CANEZOU. ANDOVER. IRISH BIRD- BEADSMAN. 
RATAPLAN. WILD DAYRELL. CATCHER. GLADIATEUR. 
NANCY. ELLINGTON. SAUCEBOX. 
DANIEL O’ROURKE. STOCKWELL. VIRAGO. 


A Stock of old and scarce Portraits of celebrated Racehorses, after Herring, Chalon 
Sartorius, Stubbs, &c. 


FORES’S SPORTING BOOKS. 


FORES’'S SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. Price 2s. Vol. XVI. 
handsomely bound, price tos. 6d. 
A Comp.Lete Sat of 16 Vols., bound in superior manner in half red morocco, price 412. 
RACING FOR GOLD;; or, Incidents in the Life of a Turf Commissioner, 
By JAMES PEDDIE. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d@ fancy boards; 4s. cloth. 
FLOWERS OF THE HUNT. By FincH Mason. With 4o Illustrations 


by the Author, including 20 Full-page Illustrations. Price ros. 6d. handsomely bound; or 
with Coloured Full-page Illustrations, 21s. 


*ALL-ROUND SPORT.’ With Fish, Fur, and Feather. By T. DyKEs 
(‘Rockwood’), With 58 Illustrations. Price ros. 6d, handsomely bound. 

SPORTING RECOLLECTIONS, By Fincu Mason. With 102 Illustrations 
by the Author. Price ros. 6d. handsomely bound. 


TIT-BITS OF THE TURF and HUMOURS OF THE HUNTING 


FIELD. By FINCH MASON. Each of 16 Sketches, half bound, with a Cover of appro- 
riate Sporting Design. Size, 20X14 inches. Price, Tinted, 2rs.; Hand Coloured, 63s. 


SCENES ON THE ROAD. By C. B. NEwnHouseE. 18 Plates Coloured, 
price £5 5s. A Pictorial Gallery of Coaching Incidents, spiritedly portrayed. 


ROAD SCRAPINGS. By C.C HENDERSON. 12 Plates Coloured, price £2 2s. 


Travelling Scenes in England and abroad. 


A RUN WITH THE STAGHOUNDS By ‘Puiz.’ 12 Plates, price 
45 5s. One of the most humorous works of this incomparable Artist. 
THE DERBY DAY. Incidents on the Road and the Course. By ‘Puiz.’ 


8 Plates, price £12 12s. 
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ETCHINGS AND STEEL- PLATE 
ENGRAVINGS. | <i @ 


A FLYING VISIT. After E. CALpD- 
weELL. A hunted fox causing a ‘scurry’ in a 
farmyard. 


GAME TO THE LAST. After E. CaLp- 


wELL. Hounds running into a fox who is 
dying fighting. 
A PROMISING LITTER. After C. B. 


Barber. A vixen and cubs at play. 


LE DIABLE EST MORT. After PERCY 
Macquorp. Fowls about to approach a fox 
who is shamming dead. nuit 


INNOCENTS ABROAD. After. 1S 


Dotiman. Goslings meeting a bull-dog on 
a narrow bridge. se 


OUT FOR A’ SCAMPER. After F. CECIL 
Boutr. Pack of Hounds rushing out of 
kennel-door. 


SOSOSOOOOD 


IN FOR A GOOD THING. After A. C. 
Have.i. Pack of Hounds in full cry. Com~ 
panion to Out for a Scamper. 


Size, about 9X7 inches. Artist’s Proofs, 218. 
each ; Prints, 10s. 6d. each. 


DOOMED. After F. Ceci Bout. 
4] Hounds close upon a thoroughly beaten fox. 
= Artist’s Proofs, 43 3s. Prints, 41 xs. 


HIS FIRST AUDIENCE.) After A. 
Raeeriy Moore. Three Doukey= attracted 
by the musa efforts of a fisher-lad. Re- 
marque Proof, £3 3s. Prints, 41 1s. 


DOLCE CON ESPRESSIONE. After J. 
Watson Nicot. Two Court Jesters:singing 
and playing. Remarque Proof, 43 E35." 
Prints, #1 1s. . 


THE FAREWELL CARESS. Painted by 
C. Burton BarBer. Engraved by F. Stac- 
POOLE. Artist’s Proofs, £8 8s. Prints, £2 2s. 


NO FEAR OF THE HOUNDS. Painted 
by C. Burron BarBer. Engraved by W. 
H. Simmons. Artist’s Proofs, £8 8s. Prints, 
£2 2s. 


A PROMISING LITTER. Painted by C. 
Burton BarsBer. Engraved by W. T. 
Davey. Artist’s Proofs, 48 8s. Prints, £2 2s. 


MOTHER AND CHILD. Painted by Sir 
E. LAnpDSsEER, R.A. Etched by H. Papp- 
RELL. Artist’s Proofs, £2 2s. Prints, ros. 6d. 


THE HUNTSMAN and HOUNDS. Painted 
by Sir E. Lanpseer, R.A. Etched by H 
T. Ryaty. Artist’s Proofs, 42 2s. each. 
Prints, ros. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN GRACES — FAITH, HOPE, 
CHARITY. Painted by G. E. Hicxs. En- 
graved by F. Hott. Artist’s Proofs, £6 6s. 
Prints, £2 2s. 


IL PENSEROSO. 
Hicks. 
Proofs, £3 35. 


L’ALLEGRO. Painted by G. E. Hicks. 
Engraved by F. Horr. Artist’s Proofs, 
43 38. Prints, £1 1s. 


LINKS OF LOVE. Painted by G. E. 
Hicks. Engraved by F. Hox. Artist’s 
Proofs, £3 3s. Prints, £1 1s. 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. From 
the Original by Miss Giiures. 
i. HOE. 
&t is. 


Painted by G. E. 
Engraved by F. Hox. Artist’s 
Prints, £1 1s. 


Engraved by 
Artist’s Proofs, 43 3s. Prints, 


SISTER ARTS. Painted by W. J. GRANT. 
Engraved by F. Hott. Artist’s Proofs, £3 3s. 
Prints, £1 1s. 

MIRANDA AND DOROTHEA. Painted 
by Joun Farep, R.S.A. Engraved by W. 


Hott. Artist’s Proofs, 43 3s. ‘Prints, 
At ts. 

THE HEAVENS ARE TELLING. From 
the Original by Miss Gitities. Engraved 
by F. Hott. Artist’s Proofs, £3 3s. Prints, 
Ai Is. 


THE CRITICAL MOMENT. Photo- 
graphed from a Drawing by Sir Epwin Lanp- 
SEER, R.A. Coloured, £2 2s. Plain, £1 1s. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE 
OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G., G.C.B., &c. 
Painted by Joun Lucas. Engraved by T. 
OrpHam Bartow, R.A. Artist's Proofs, 
46 6s. Prints, £2 2s. 


Maj..Gen. The EARL OF CARDIGAN, 
K.C.B., &c. (Leading the Brigade of Light 
Cavalry at Balaklava.) Painted by A. F. De 
Praves. Engraved by H. Cousins. Artist’s 
Proofs, £6 6s. Prints, £2 2s. 

The Most Noble MARQUIS OF LANS- 
DOWNE. Painted by Sir Francis GRANT,, 
P.R.A. Engraved by J. R. Jackson. 
Artist’s Proofs, £3 3s. Prints, £1 1s. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir J. YORKE SCARLETT, 
K.C.B., &c. (Commanding the Brigade of 
Heavy Cavalry at Balaklava.) Painted by 
Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. Engraved by- 
F. Bromtey. Artist’s os 46 6s. Prints, 
42 28. 

FREEMAN THOMAS, Esq. (Master of 
the South Down Hounds.) Painted by 
STEPHEN Pearce. Engraved by J. Scorr. 
Artist’s Proofs, £3 3s. Prints, £1 x1s. 6d. 
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